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IN DEFENSE OF VIRTUE 


By Margaret Widdemer 


READ a book review yesterday. 

It seemed to be quite in earnest. 
And this is what it said: 

This book abounds in beautiful senti- 

ments, beautifully expressed. Its moral 


tone is undeniably good. We take pleasure 
in commending it to the public. 


It was a big authoritative paper 
which said this, and of quite a well 
known author: Whyte-Melville, to be 
exact. . . . But you have never heard 
of Whyte-Melville? Naturally. He 
wrote about forty years ago; for those 
days he was a best seller. And forty 
years ago (for this book review was 
that old) the way to push a book was 
apparently to extol unashamedly its 
capacity for making people better. 
Moral tone! One can scarcely use the 
phrase seriously today. The mid- 
Victorians, armored, it may be, by 
their sheltering hoops and whiskers— 
for costume has much to do with the 
soul—were unashamed, however, in 
their approval of morality. Their 
bravery seems terrifying from the view- 
point of today. Who would dare, 


reviewing a book this year, to suggest 
as a point in its favor that it might 
make people better to read it? Not 
thus are books reviewed now by the 
intelligentsia! 

I was interested, on behalf of the 
Whyte-Melville book’s reviewer, to see 
if I could find in any conservative com- 
ment of today an approach to the same 
point of view. Presently I thought I 
had run my quarry to earth. There 
was such a tone of injured morality in 
a page review I came across. 

It was one of the season’s serious 
books. The reviewer liked it, he said. 
But he couldn’t conceal that he was 
hurt, terribly, terribly hurt, by the 
wrongness of its ending, and —I be- 
lieve — the bad influence it would have 
ontheyoung whoreadit. Itwas about 
a man who married a woman whom 
he discovered to be not so congenial 
as alady later met. He thought about 
it for a great many chapters; then he 
fell — for instead of eloping with the 
lady, he went back to live with his wife 
as decently and dutifully as he could. 
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He didn’t want to, but he thought 
he ought. And the reviewer nearly 
cried. 

‘*Paul’’, the reviewer said bitterly, 
“should have gone with Marian to 
California.” And he went on to ex- 
plain why. ‘‘These yearnings’’, said 
he, ‘‘of a Main Street man”’ (by which 
he conveyed, I suppose, that Paul 
wasn’t really much good, merely a rep- 
resentative decent American citizen), 
“‘such as they are, represent the stress 
and drive toward freedom, toward 
leisure, toward light.”’ 

In other words, we were taught that 
if Paul had thrown away his reputa- 
tion, his right mindedness, and his 
sense of responsibility, and, abandoning 
his wife because she wasn’t exciting, 
departed for freedom, leisure, and light 
in a Hollywood bungalow, he would 
have madea fine trade. That he would 


have had to break his word to his wife, 
to society, to life as a whole - 


that he 
would have dropped into complete 
dishonor — apparently didn’t count 
alongside the commodities he missed. 
You felt like writing an agonized letter 
to Paul and begging him to be his bet- 
ter self and elope with the lady. You 
were, along with the earnest reviewer, 
really shocked at decency. 

It seems to me that the liberals are 
too hard on us. Decency may be a 
deplorable taste, but why not be broad 
about it? Why not give the poor ad- 
dict of right mindedness a chance? 
He was probably steeped in a sense of 
duty when he was too young to know 
any better, and can’t shake off the 
curse of early training. It never 
occurs to the exponents of self expres- 
sion that it might be considered just as 
narrowing to be shocked at decency as 
it was for those mid-Victorians whose 
names they curse to be shocked at 
indecency. And this short sighted- 
ness, one is constrained to say, is far 
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from fair to the decent of today: gentle, 
unobtrusive, even cowed souls as they 
generally are. 

My own viewpoint, I suppose it 
might be said, is one of undue prejudice 
against the Immoral. But it was not 
alwaysthus. In youth I had the prop- 
er attitude, acquired in the proper way 
from the tone of all my reading matter. 
I held the conventional belief in the 
general impossibleness of the decent. 
The hypocritical deacons, the dis- 
sembling pietists, the catty, backbiting 
small town Aid Societies —I lived in 
the midst of them all and saw them at 
their nefarious worst. And I looked 
forward to the day when I should meet 
Real People; the royal, the generous, 
the honorable Immoral. Those high 
hearted thieves out of Bret Harte! 
Those strong and pure Unfortunate 
Sisters whom everybody from Haw- 
thorne down to Service acclaimed as 
superior in all ways to wretched keepers 
of the strait path! Those sad, mag- 
nanimous forgers; those O. Henry 
confidence men, so called, one felt, for 
scarcely any other reason but that you 
could put more confidence in them than 
in Mr. Gladstone or Benjamin Frank- 
lin! To mingle with a few of these 
would, I knew, be widening, uplifting; 
I should be ennobled from a mere day 
or so of association with them; if they 
would stoop to associate, that is, with 
so unvile a worm as I. 

I shall never forget my first disil- 
lusionment. It came through meeting 
a drunkard. Not that I minded his 
particular vice — that, indeed, was his 
recommendation. But I had natu- 
rally supposed that it was a practical 
certificate of generosities; that a nobler 
— if more alcoholically enlarged — 
heart never beat beneath a pocket 
flask. And he borrowed six dollars 
of me —I was a girl of fifteen — and 
never paid it back. 
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Still I hoped on. There were other 
crimes; any amount of Thou Shalt Nots 
that I might see hurdled. Thieves, for 
instance, driven to their profession by 
an injurious world which should have 
been standing in the dock, as I had fre- 
quently read and heard, in their place. 
Alas, the first thief who came my way 
put undue pressure on my principles, 
because it was my silk stockings — my 
first pair— that she took. To my 
credit be it said, I tried hard to believe 
that she did it for a dying mother. 
Only a long struggle with the facts 
convinced me that no dying mother, 
but a plain fondness for stockings, had 
nerved her; and that furthermore she 
had as slanderous a tongue about all 
the people who might have stolen, and 
quite as petty and catty a viewpoint 
about everybody but her beau of the 
moment, as the oldest member of the 
Ladies’ Aid! 

In a small town an anxious inquirer 
usually has a chance of hearing and 
seeing something of most kinds of 
wrongdoing. Soon a forger came my 
way; my father, the pastor of the par- 
ish, was trying to reform him. He 
never succeeded, because that forger 
enjoyed his work. What was more, 
he forged, not because he was a too 
loving husband with a too extravagant 
wife or daughter, but because it was 
easier than working. Every time he 
was got off, or let out, as the case 
might be, he would forge some more. 
It ruined his father and killed his 
mother; but he didn’t much care. 

I have a hopeful heart. It took 
more than he to convince me, but even- 
tually cold facts made me give up my 
early idealism. People who break the 
laws of civilization and decency — our 
present childlike faith to the contrary 
—are not kinder, broader, fairer, nor 
better sports than those who keep 
them. They just earnestly think they 
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are, and tell us so till we are convinced. 
And we, trusting souls, are convinced 
to the point of being cowed! We 
would rather be broad than president. 
We also fear that if we are narrow they 
will make fun of us. 

My personal pride of devilishness was 
blighted, I suppose, in early childhood 
by just the opposite course. I was 
laughed at if I tried to be bad. I lay 
all my incapacity to be one with the 
present age to a fatal ballad of child- 
hood known as “‘ The Robber Kitten”’, 
which began: 


A Kitten once to his Mother said, 

I’ll never more be good— 
I’ll go and be a Robber fierce 

And live in a dreary Wood, Wood, Wood, 
And live in a dreary Wood! 


Whenever we were show off naughty, 
in those irrevocably impressionable 
years, somebody was sure to chant 
those words. And ever since then, 
when I have longed to be really shock- 
ing, that song, with its accompanying 
picture of a small and fluffy pussy cat 
attempting to impress the world as a 
Robber fierce, has floated up before 
my memory (or if it hasn’t floated 
somebody has floated it) and all has 
been over. By the time I found Freud 
(one finds Freud, you know, as one 
used to find God), it was too late. 
Even his backing as to the necessity 
of an occasional crime by way of self 
expression could not erase the futility 
of trying to be devilish, and succeeding 
in being no more than a Robber Kitten, 
from my consciousness. 

It makes life hard sometimes; for I 
stray about a world where Robber 
Kittens in people’s early training seem 
to have been few. There is a far too 
large crowd of youthful radicals who 
don’t in the least know that it is possi- 
ble for their privileged class to make 
fools of themselves. Only a little 
while ago one ruined an evening for a 
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whole dinner party of us. He was one 
of those young artists who do Aubrey 
Beardsley and water; only they are 
hurt if you call it water. They hope 
it is prussic acid. The boy appeared 
with a portfolio under his arm which he 
informed us contained a full set of the 
Deadly Sins. He had just drawn them 
all, himself, from personal experience. 
He did not look as if he had had time; 
but one must be charitable. There 
were the Borgias, who used to start 
sinning, according to the history books, 
at ten or eleven. 

They were not what I should have 
called really satisfying sins. Gluttony, 
perhaps, was most like a picture, for it 
is hard to be properly Futurist about 
such an honest thing as overeating; and 
his glutton looked so like Capital in the 
cartoons that you missed his mate, 
Labor, in his paper cap and manly 
purity. The rest were just wiggly 


things, not even good from a Futurist 


viewpoint. Or so one, who was pres- 
ent, said afterward. But the pale 
youth stood above them, half weeping, 
half furious, until the good hearted 
hostess ran about whispering implor- 
ingly, ‘‘We must praise poor Jimmy! 
He was so hurt the other night because 
somebody suggested that he sell his 
‘Dream of Nero’ to ‘The Christian 
Herald’ for a cover. He’d meant it to 
be so pagan.” 

So, cowed, we praised Jimmy till he 
produced a masterpiece; his Soul, the 
way he thought it looked. He seemed 
to me, for the first time, hard on him- 
self; for the Soul was an elongated lady 
clad in a pair of wristlets and a fur boa 
which, however, were states of mind, 
not attempts at protection from the 
weather. 

““My doctor’’, boasted the child, 
stimulated by our false admiration, 
“‘says I have the rottenest mind he 
ever saw!’’ 
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“Oh, Jimmy”’, purred the tactful 
hostess. ‘‘ You are so cynical!” 

Nobody even seerned to dare think 
it wasfunny. For my part I yearned, 
preferably, for Mr. Pecksniff. He was 
at least imitating being good. This 
poor little lad was imitating being bad 

which is by so much the worse. 
Imitation decency is better than imita- 
tion indecency. But I could not even 
say so, because curiously few people 
seem to know about the immortal 
Pecksniff any more; he was created 
before Shaw, which is nowadays very 
much like B. C. 

But it is not alone the Robber Kit- 
tens of today who feel that it is shock- 
ing not to be shocking — or broad, to 
use the word which most devastatingly 
cows the conscientious. I remember 
three sweet spinsters whom I met on a 
summer vacation. Sweet, but, alas, 
earnestly and uncomfortably ‘“‘free’’. 
I went in bathing with them on the 
lake; they were clad in one piece bath- 
ing suits with decorous skirts above. 
They went into the water —it was a 
sheltered and semi private cove — till 
they were up to their necks. Then 
they briskly pulled off the one piece 
bathing suits and swam around and 
around, splashing each other like the 
Rhine Maidens, and pantingly explain- 
ing to me that they felt ‘“‘so free!”’ 
Whenever a motor boat was heard they 
grabbed the bathing suits off the gun- 
wale of our canoe, and crawled pain- 
fully into them. 

Meanwhile, the dear souls labored 
with me, reversed missionaries, be- 
cause I was too narrow —as they 
gently but clearly said — to leap in and 
out of a wet suit. My explanation 
that it was not I, but the suit, which 
seemed to me too narrow for the task, 
they simply considered flippant. One 
so often is accused of flippancy when 
one is merely stating a fact. 
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This particular point — costume in 
the water — is, apparently, one of the 
high points of narrowness or broadness. 
For I can also recall a set of still more 
earnest parents, looking troubled even 
to grief, as they watched a six year old 
daughter in the bay. 

“Marjorie is showing self conscious- 
ness!’”’ they wailed. ‘‘She wants to 
wear her suit in the water!”’ 

And I know that if I had tried to tell 
these broad souls that bathing suits are 
not a touchstone of standards one way 
or the other, they would simply have 
told me once more that I was flippant. 
Or they might have thought me utter- 
ing a New Gospel. And that would 
have been worse. 

Just before the war, a thousand 
years ago or so as it seems now, I can 
remember an attitude on the part of 
many people to the effect that there 
was nothing wrong but intolerance. 
It was a part of the wave of reform 
which died when the war broke out; an 
attitude very like that of the old lady 
who was so charitable that she never 
mentioned the devil except to admire 
him for his persistence. Intolerance 
is of course very wrong still. But at 
least there always were and always will 
be certain things which should not be 
tolerated, and to believe this now is to 
be considered — stop to think a mo- 
ment — narrow, if not ridiculous. For 
the all-tolerance, the feeling of 1913 
which W. S. Gilbert expressed once and 
for all in ‘“‘ The Pirates of Penzance’? — 


When a felon’s not engaged in his employ- 
ment 
Or maturing his felonious little plans, 


His capacity for innocent enjoyment 

Is just as great as any honest man’s . 
When the coster’s finished jumping on his 

mother 

He loves to lie a-basking in the sun... 
—this tearfully romantic attitude 
toward the wrongdoer, has been fol- 
lowed by a very natural intolerance of 
right doing. The coster, allowed in 
consideration of his fondness for the 
beauties of nature metaphorically to 
jump on his mother unrebuked — nay, 
commiserated —has risen up and, 
taking the upper hand with a strength 
rising from long exercise on his mother’s 
frame, decreed that nothing shall be 
tolerated but this form of exercise. 
And all manner of good and kind and 
right minded people, cowed by the 
bogy of Narrowness, bow their heads. 

There are, to be sure, certain char- 
tered libertines of decency still. To- 


ward a Jew’s Judaism, a Christian 
Scientist’s practice of his faith, a 


Catholic’s observance of his creed, one 
may maintain a courtesy even to the 
point of weary admiration. They are 
allowed, in the names of their several 
faiths, any eccentricity in the way of 
virtue they desire. But if one is out- 
side of these folds one is helpless. . . . 
And this suggests a thought. 

Can it be that if those of us who are 
not Jews, Scientists, or Catholics were 
to stiffen a little, as these do, when our 
code is assailed; if we were even to rise 
up and hit the bullying coster of Un- 
morality over his head, hard and in- 
tolerantly and inexcusably; can it be 
that our cause would be won, and we 
freed to be, unblamed, as frankly right 
minded as in other days? 
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A One Act Portrait 


By Christopher Morley* 


With a Sketch by Jo Mielziner 


CHARACTERS 


Mrs. DAVIS LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 

Dr. OSLER AN OYSTER MAN 

HORACE TRAUBEL RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
WALT 


HE scene is the sitting room of a little two story frame cottage on Mickle Street, 

Camden, New Jersey. It is a November afternoon; and though there is no 
intention of being chronologically exact, the year may be imagined as 1888. 

The room is small. The stage is set skew, the back wall running at an angle so 
that the Left corner of the room is quite far downstage. In the back wall are two 
windows, each divided by strips into twelve rectangular panes. Against the windows 
are cheap lace curtains; one on the Left is tucked up over a picture, to afford a sitter 
in the nearby armchair an unimpeded view of the street outside. Beneath the Left 
window sill is a plain wooden shelf on which are a bottle of ink, some pens, a shabby 
spectacle case, a paste pot, large shears, and scraps of paper and letters. Between 
the two windows a small table is thickly piled with books, magazines, letters, a basket 
of grapes, newspapers, bits of string, photographs, etc. Close to the Left window is a 
great, heavily built, cane seated chair, ‘‘timbered as by some stout ship’s spars’, Walt 
described it, over its back ‘‘a great wide wolf-skin of hairy black and silver, spread to 
guard against cold and draught’’. Under the table is a large peach basket crammed 
with papers and books, surmounted by stout old fashioned volumes of Shakespeare, 
Walter Scott’s poems, and a Bible. 

Near the Right window is an ugly old velvet rocking chair containing a cushion, 
a much used Worcester’s Dictionary, a broad brimmed, well worn Stetson hat, a grey 
woolen sock, a shoe blacking brush, and the little volume of Epictetus that Walt was 
so fond of. 

Left, below the armchair, is a wood burning stove with a pipe that goes into the 
wall below a mantelpiece. On top of the stove is a pan of water, to moisten the air 
of the room. The mantel, hung with a scalloped festoon of velvet or felt, is crowded 
with large sea shells, candlesticks, a stuffed parrot, a jar of autumn leaves, a pot of 


* This play is fully protected by copyright and no amateur performance of any kind may 
be given without the written permission of, and payment of royalty to, the author’s 
representative, Norman Lee Swartout, Summit, New Jersey. 
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chrysanthemums, photographs of Bryant, Emerson, Tennyson, John Burroughs, and 
several of Walt himself. There is a small china vase of folded paper ‘‘spills’’, to 
save matches. 

On the R wall is a large picture of Lincoln, a ship model on a bracket, and an old 
Civil War haversack hanging from a nail. 

Upstage in the R wall is the only door. Below it, a sagging sofa, also piled 
with books, packages of old letters tied up with string, scrapbooks, and a blue knitted 
afghan. The whole room is in extreme disorder: the floor (covered with a much worn 
old carpet) is strewn with books, papers, fragments of manuscript, printer’s proofs, 
maps, photographs, ete. Behind the stove is a large laundry basket also full of 
papers and books, and just below the stove, near the footlights, an old trunk with the 
lid open, and a plain chair that has lost its back. 

Near the sofa, R, is a large table with a red check cloth, on which is a kerosene 
lamp. There are one or two plain chairs by the table. On these also are books 
and papers. 

But when the curtain rises, all these details cannot at first be observed, for the 
room is in twilight with a blue dusk glimmering through the windows. Mrs. DAVIS 
enters with some pieces of wood in her apron, and puts them into the stove, which is 
burning brightly. She lights the lamp with a paper spill kindled at the stove; the 
stage lights come on at the same time, so that the room is brightly lit. She hastily 
makes an ineffectual attempt to straighten the muddle — arranges the window curtain, 
shifts the armchair, puts the cork in the ink bottle, folds the afghan on the sofa, dusts 
furniture with her apron, takes the hat, sock, and shoe brush from the rocker. She 
looks wistfully at the litter of papers on the floor, and begins to pick them up; then 
timidly hesitates and puts them carefully back just as they were. She is a comely 
woman of fifty, distinctly of the busy housewife type; naturally cheerful in temper 
but with a faintly harassed and anxious air. She is neatly dressed in black with a 
large print apron. 


Enter Dr. OSLER — a small, dark, slender man of 39, with a black mustache. 
I imagine him as wearing a frock coat. He is a man of unusual personal charm, 
serene, sensible, and encouraging; a man still very young in spirit but already risen 
to great reputation, which lends a gravity and certainty to his manner. Behind this, 
however, is a very delightful twinkle of irreverent humor. He carries his little bag, 
and puts on his gloves as he talks. 

OSLER: Well, Mrs. Davis, I think the old man’s better. 

Mrs. DAvIis: He seems awfully feeble, doctor 


OSLER: Naturally. About half his machinery isn’t working at all. But I 
think he’s good for several months — maybe years. 


Mrs. DaAvIs: He frightens me, the things he says. I was turning him over 
in bed, you know it’s not easy, he’s so heavy. I said, ‘‘ You seem to kind of 
slip away from me”’, and he says, ‘‘ Yes, Mary, some day I’ll slip away from you 
altogether.” 

OSLER: Now you mustn’t worry. He’s the kind that never does anything 
in a hurry. — Try to keep him easy in his mind. Not too much excitement. 


Mrs. Davis: He would come down this morning, digging in that trunk for 
some old papers, then he had a sort of a spasm. 
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OSLER: He’d better stay in bed this evening. 


Mrs. Davis: It’s hard to keep him quiet, doctor, so many callers. That 
Mr. Traubel’s here every night, they talk till all hours — goodness knows what 
it’s all about — 


OSLER: It won’t hurt him if he doesn’t stay up too late. Does him good to 
talk. Traubel won’t overstrain his mind — 


Mrs. Davis: And reporters, literary folks, people for autographs — 


OSLER: Well, he mustn’t overdoit. (Looks at her keenly) Don’t you overdo 
it, either. I guess he’s not easy to look after — 


Mrs. DAvis (who sees in OSLER a comprehending spirit to whom she can 
unburden): Oh doctor, I wouldn’t mind anything if I could just clean up a bit! 
But he gets in such a state if I touch his papers — (She breaks off, fearing she has 
been disloyal) How about his food? 


OSLER: Light diet. A glass of port wine if he feels like it. 
Mrs. Davis: He seems to hanker for oysters, is that all right? 


OSLER: Perfectly. Stewed, not fried. (As he turns to go, he sees a pile of 
dark red books on the sofa) Is this the new book? 


Mrs. DaAvis: Yes, doctor — just in foom McKay. 


OSLER (taking up a copy): ‘‘November Boughs” . . . (He says this title 


in a way that shows he finds it significant.) I’d like to have a copy. Do you 
think I might buy one? 


Mrs. DAvis: Goodness, he’d ought to give you one, all you’ve done for him. 
He’ll put his name in it for you - 


OSLER: Yes, I’d like to have it signed — 

Mrs. DaAvis: I’ll run right up and ask him — 

OSLER: No, not by him, he’s pestered too much already. By you. 
Mrs. Davis: Me! 

OsLER: Yes. Just a notion of mine 

Mrs. DAvis: But doctor, I couldn’t — 


OSLER: Yes you could. Just take the pen and write your name. (He picks 
his way gracefully across the paper strewn floor, and gets pen and ink from the shelf 
by the window.) 


Mrs. Davis (appalled): But doctor, his pen, his book, he’s a great man, 
I’m only — 

OSLER: Yes, he is a great man; perhaps greater than we guess. But who’s 
kept him alive, slaved for him, cooked his meals, paid his bills, with no reason 
for doing it but her own kind heart? — I’m not blind, Mrs. Davis. Great men 
are rare, but so are great women. (She gazes agitated at the pen he has placed in 
her hand; but OSLER has a way of getting what he wants, and she obeys him. While 
she signs her name he quietly lays a five dollar bill on the mantel, unobserved.) 


Mrs. Davis: I’m so nervous I can’t hardly write 





Walt Whitman 
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OSLER (taking the book): Thank you. I'll call againinadayor so. Don’t 
let him catch cold. 


Mrs. Davis: About his supper, I thought some beef broth and a cup 
custard — 


OsLER: Excellent. (As he opens the door to leave there is the jangle of an old 
fashioned wire pull doorbell, offstage.) 


Mrs. Davis: I expect that’s Mr. Traubel now — 
OsLER: ’ll let himin. (Evit.) 


(Mrs. Davis picks up the things she had laid down while signing the book, 
looks again at the stove, the lamp, etc. The door opens and HORACE TRAUBEL and 
LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH enter. TRAUBEL is a man of 30 with a rather engaging 
enthusiasm and suppressed excitement. We see him here at the interesting period 
when his eager, affectionate, simple minded soul was wholeheartedly devoting itself 
to Whitman discipleship. I believe that at that time he worked in a Philadelphia 
bank during the day, and worshiped Walt in the evenings. A delightful parador! 
He probably shows a trace of Walt’s influence in his rumpled blond hair, soft hat 
like Walt’s but on a smaller scale — bright red bow tie with long trailing ends, and 
soft collar. 

Young SMITH, aged about 23, is more conventional: he is of a well known family 
of Quaker intellectuals and has studied at Haverford and Harvard: a tall thin youth 
with high color and a beaky nose, very shy and sensitive but sharply alert. He 
wears the abbreviated side whiskers of the period and carries a round bowler hat. 

TRAUBEL, with an impressive gesture, indicates that this is the shrine of the 
prophet. Young SMITH, a little troubled because TRAUBEL — absorbed in the 
happiness of bringing in a new devotee — does not seem to notice Mrs. DAVIS, makes 
an embarrassed bob in her direction, then lets his eyes follow TRAUBEL’S pointing 
hand.) 


TRAUBEL: That’s the chair. — Be careful where you walk, all these are 
precious. — That’s the old knapsack he used to take things to the soldiers, in 
the war. — Mrs. Davis, this is Logan Smith, son of Walt’s old friend Mr. Smith 
in Germantown. (SMITH makes a shy obeisance.) Doctor Osler says he’s a 
little better? 


Mrs. Davis: He says he’d ought to keep as quiet as possible. He was 
down this morning, cleaning his papers, but while he was burning some of ’em — 


TRAUBEL (dismayed): Burned some of his papers? 


Mrs. Davis: He had a kind of a swound, and I got him to bed. (A loud 
wailing yell is heard distantly, off: ‘‘O-o-oy! Nice fresh 0-0-0-oy!’’) — Oh, there’s 
the oyster man. I think he’d like some to his supper. (She hurries to window, 
L, opens it, and calls outside) Oyster man! Oyster man! 


TRAUBEL (to Smith): Walt loves oysters. He’s rather like one himself, if 
you try to get him to talk about what he don’t want to. (Another cry, louder, 
offstage: ‘‘O-o-oy! Fresh Absecon o-0-0-oy!”’ This is followed by a loud rapping 


overhead, such as might be made by a stout cane on the floor of the room above.) 
















Mrs. DAVIS (anxiously): That’s Mr. Whitman. He wants something. 
Irresolutely, looking out of the window) I wish the oyster man would hurry! 
3 Another rapping overhead.) I'll have to go. — Mr. Traubel, ask the man to 
leave a dozen nice ones when he goes by. (She exits hastily.) 


TRAUBEL (still exhibiting the sights): Walt must have had what he calls a 


4 housecleaning day. Gosh, I hope he didn’t burn anythingimportant. (Pointing 
j to photos on the mantel) That’s the picture of him I like best, the one with the 
butterfly on his finger. It seems symbolic, somehow. — There they all are — 







Tennyson, Burroughs, Longfellow, Emerson, Bryant, Whittier — 
SMITH: They run rather to beards. 
TRAUBEL: Yes. Some newspaper man in New York said, “‘If hair is poetry, 


Walt Whitman must be a genius.”’ Shows you how flip folks are about a great 
man in his own time. 












SMITH: I remember once when Walt was staying at our house, my father 
was jollying him about his beard. Asked him if he grew it to look like a prophet. 
“No”, says Walt; ‘‘I was just too plumb lazy to shave.” 


TRAUBEL (a little nettled at what he regards as irreverence): It was a great 
privilege to have Walt in your home. 
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SMITH: Embarrassing kind of guest, though. He used to lock himself in 
the bathroom, after breakfast, and sing hymns. Rather awkward, everyone 
wanting to get in — (The OYSTER MAN utters his incantation, very loudly, just 
outside. TRAUBEL hastens to the window, which Mrs. Davis has left open.) 


‘ TRAUBEL: Hi! A dozen nice oysters for Mr. Whitman, please. (Coming 

away from window) We'll go upstairs and see him in a moment. If he says 
anything really important tonight, you keep him going while I slip into the 
hallway and make a note of it. (Shows a notebook) I keep pretty careful memo- 
randa of — (The OYSTER MAN’s head appears at the window.) 








OysTER MAN: Did you holler? 


TRAUBEL: Yes, a dozen nice fat ones for Mr. Whitman. 













OYSTER MAN (loudly): A dozen nice fat nothing! You tell the old boy 
not another oyster till I get some money. My God, I been leaving oysters here 
since Labor Day and ain’t seen a penny. Same thing last winter, too. 


TRAUBEL (scandalized): But Mrs. Davis usually — 


OYSTER MAN: Nix, nix! Mis’ Davis pays everything she can. Tell old 
Santa Claus to reach down in his pants and shoot me some tin. 


TRAUBEL (indignant): You ought to — why, you ought to be proud of 
having him eat your oysters. You ought to put it on your cart as an advertise- 
ment: ‘Walt Whitman, the Great Poet, Eats My Oysters.”’ 


OYSTER MAN: Yes, and don’t pay for ’em. Come off your perch. I ain’t 
a poet, but I gotta live, see? 


TRAUBEL (to SMITH, in despair): This is what they call civilization. The 
greatest poet of his age, allowed to perish for the lack of an oyster. (To the MAN) 
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He’s ill, maybe dying, don’t be a fool, you’ll get your money . . . how much 
is it? 
OYSTER MAN: Twenty dollars. You can pay me something on account - 


(TRAUBEL and SMITH look at each other in perplexity, and dig into their pockets.) 


TRAUBEL: Twenty dollars! — I’ve got sixty three cents. I wonder if Mrs. 
Davis — 


SMITH (counting his assets): Two forty — (A jangle of the doorbell, offstage.) 


TRAUBEL: Hullo, I guess that’s Dick Davis, he said he was coming to- 
night. Maybe he can help — (Exits hastily.) 


OYSTER MAN (aggrieved): I didn’t go to make a fuss about it, mister, but 
when they sing out for oysters like that, seems though they ought to pay. (SMITH, 
a youth of few words, remains silent, embarrassed.) Why don’t the old man shell 
out? He’s bought himself a big buryin’ lot out at Harleigh, he used to drive 
round with a hoss and buggy, he must have coin — (Reenter TRAUBEL with 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, a handsome, well set up youngster of 24, a reporter for 
the Philadelphia ‘‘ Press’’.) 


TRAUBEL: Dick Davis, this is Logan Pearsall Smith. Dick, have you got 
any money? 


DAVIS (already, even in youth, he has something of his Olympian manner): 
Sure. How much do you want? 


TRAUBEL: About seventeen dollars. 


Davis: Ye gods. That isn’t money, that’s a fortune. (Takes money from 
his pocket, goes toward lamp to count it) I can let you have two and a quarter 
No, two fifteen. I’ve got to go back on the ferry. 


OYSTER MAN: That’ll do fine. Make it four fifty altogether. (DAvis looks 
round in surprise.) 


Davis: What is this, blackmail? 


TRAUBEL: It’s the oyster man. He’s got to be paid. Give me two dollars. 
(Turns to SMITH) And two from you. That’s four sixty three — 


DAVIS (whose observant eye has seen the bill on the mantel): Here’s a five spot, 
how about that? 


TRAUBEL: What, five dollars? Where did it come from? 
DAvIs: It’s on the shelf here — 


TRAUBEL (takes it, goes to window, and gives money to the MAN): There, 
that’s nine sixty three on account. I’ll see you get the rest. — Hand over the 
oysters. (The MAN disappears from window.) 


DAvis (studying objects on the mantel): Here’s an autographed photo from 
Bob Ingersoll, maybe he’d take that in payment of the balance — 


TRAUBEL (horrified): Don’t touch those things! They’re awfully precious — 
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DAVIS (in a cheerful, hearty way): Say, is this where he does his work? 
Gee, it’s kinda pathetic, ain’t it? I’d like to get a picture of this room for the 
paper. — What’s all this stuff, manuscript? (He refers to the papers on the floor, 
and bends down to pick up a sheet of paper he finds almost under his foot) ‘‘ Farring- 
ford, Freshwater, Isle of Wight’”’ . . . Holy Mackerel, it’s a letter from Lord 
Tennyson . . . (Holds it out reverently for the others to see) Well, what do you 
think of that? (Puts letter carefully on mantel.) 


TRAUBEL (proudly): He gets letters from all over the world. There was 
some lady of the nobility in England, knitted hima vest. I had to get it out of the 
Custom House for him, it wasn’t big enough — 


OYSTER MAN (reappearing): Here’s the oysters. (Hands in a cardboard 
bor which TRAUBEL takes.) And your receipt. Sorry I made a fuss, gents, but 
you know how it is — 

TRAUBEL: Sure. That’s all right. Thanks. (MAN evits.) I’ll gee you 
fellows get your money back. Tom Harned and Dr. Bucke and I have a fund — 


DAvIs: Nonsense. It’s worth it. Gee, I could make a bully story out of 
this. ‘‘Oyster Man’s Opinion of Good Grey Poet.” It’d go fine in the Sunday 
supplement — 


TRAUBEL (angrily): Don’t you dare! Can’t you understand these things 
are sacred? (Listens) Sssh!— By giminy, I believe he’s coming down. (He 
shuts the window quickly and goes to open the door. The three stand waiting atten- 
tively. There is the sound of a heavy tread coming laboriously down creaking stairs, 
i step at a time. Mrs. DAvIs’s voice is heard, anxiously protesting.) 


Mrs. DAvIis (off): You know, Doctor said you’d better stay upstairs this 
evening. 


WALT (off): Now Mary, you leave me alone. I’ll manage. 


TRAUBEL (to the others): He hates to be helped. (He takes the box of oysters 
and stands in the doorway) Oysters, Walt! (Mrs. DAVIS appears in doorway, 
takes box from TRAUBEL. ) 


Mrs. Davis: I’ll fix you a nice little stew 


(She crosses to the armchair, L, turns it a little away from window and toward 
stove, puts a cushion in it, and stands beside it. There is a very brief pause. 
TRAUBEL is at the door, looking off, the other two young men by the sofa, R. 


WALT enters, leaning heavily on a stout cane, moving slowly and with difficulty, 
dragging his left leg — his left arm and leg are both semi paralyzed. He is nearly 
seventy, a big man, heavily built, and seeming even stouter than he is because his 
clothes are so loose. The fine head is still nobly impressive with its mane of white 
hair, shaggy brows, torrent of beard and mustache; but his color is no longer the clear 
ruddy of earlier days. He has the dull pallor of an invalid who has been at least six 
months shut indoors. He wears a very roomy suit of thick grey cloth and a white soft 
shirt with a very wide attached collar which is spread outside the collar of his coat. 
The shirt has big cuffs which are turned back over his coat sleeves; the hems of both 
collar and cuffs are trimmed with a fringe of lace — this is the special gala shirt in 
which he used to go lecturing. Coarse blue woolen socks are loosely rolling down 
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about his ankles, above very heavy low black shoes, whose leather laces are draggling 
untied. Across his vast waistcoat is a thick silver watchchain. He is wearing the 
wide sombrero hat that Mrs. DAvIs removed from the room a few minutes earlier: 
he often wears a hat indoors, it seems to bring him closer to the open air. 

He shuffles through the doorway, his head bent, and halts just inside the room 
to draw breath. His eyes intently traverse the floor, toward the old trunk, as though 
looking for something. TRAUBEL immediately kneels before him. For an instant 
the audience probably imagines that HORACE is doing reverence to his divinity, but 
then sees that he is tying the shoelaces.) 


TRAUBEL (tying): Well, this is fine! I didn’t know you were coming down. 


WALT: I took a notion to. — Maybe I wouldn’t trust you alone with all 
these letters kicking about. 


TRAUBEL: How d’you feel? 


WALT: Why, right peart this evening, Horace. Had a bum spell this 
morning, head, belly, kidneys, everything. Always feel better in the evening, 
though. It’s looking at the sunshine that makes me gag. (He begins to shuffle 
painfully toward the chair, but his eyes are sharply scrutinizing a spot on the floor 
near the trunk. TRAUBEL diligently removes any papers that lie in his path, and then 
replaces them exactly.) Mrs. Davis keeps me going. She’s very good and cute. 

Mrs. Davis (troubled): Oh, I don’t think you’d ought to come down, you 
know what Doctor said — 


WALT (reaching chair, straightens up and looks at her steadily): I had to 
come down. (Then, a little irritably, he pushes off the cushion with his cane, and 
with Mrs. DAvis’s help lowers himself into the chair, accidentally dropping the cane, 
which TRAUBEL picks up and puts in his hand. He sits a moment as though resting 
or thinking, his eyes on the ceiling.) 


Mrs. Davis: I’m going to bring you some broth, and by and by you can have 
the oysters. (She exits.) 


TRAUBEL: Walt, we’ve got callers this evening. You know Logan Pearsall 
Smith — (SMITH comes forward bashfully.) 


WALT (coming back from a reverie; takes off his hat and drops it beside the chair): 
Why howdy, Logan, howdy. Haven’t seen you since you were a youngster. 
Been away, haven’t you? 


SMITH: Yes, Walt; at Harvard. 
WALT (with a touch of irony): Ah. That’s a long way away. 


TRAUBEL: And this is Richard Harding Davis, son of Rebecca Davis. He 
works on the “‘ Press’’. 


WALT: Glad to see you, Dick. Don’t see many callers nowadays, except 
Horace vouches for ’em. He’s my watchdog. 


DAVIs: It’s kind of you to let us see you. 


WALT: Not much to see. An old hulk, rotting in the sand. — Horace, 
what’s the news? Did you bring the mail? 
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TRAUBEL: Yes, Walt. (Takes half a dozen letters from his pocket.) 


WALT: Ah, that’s good. I can’t get along without letters. (Glances at the 
envelopes) Looks mostly like an autograph mail. Never mind, they’re always 
useful. (Explaining, to the others) I use the backs for writing on. 


Davis (like the alert newspaper man he is, immediately beginning to lead 
toward some topic that may provide interesting ‘‘copy’’): I suppose you get all 
kinds? 

WALT (with a quiet chuckle): Yes. The other day a fellow wrote me he’d 
heard I was going to die soon, would I please send him an autograph first. — He 
was so damned impudent, I sent it. Autograph collecting is the Great American 
Passion. (Slyly) I think even Horace here is touched with it. 


DAVIS: But don’t you keep the letters you get from famous people? 


WALT: I reckon I keep most everything, or did till lately. But letters from 
célébres, cultivés, philosophes, don’t do me as much good as a hello from plain 
folks who once in awhile get a notion you might be some shucks. The célébres, 
savants, have always taken me with an 7f. 

DAvVIs: I’ve been reading Robert Louis Stevenson’s essay about you — 

WALT: Stevenson, the Scotchman, yes, he’s a fine fellow I guess. They tell 
me he’s a coming man. Well, there you are. He had a ‘‘ Leaves of Grass”’ 
spasm, but he got over it. He rolled me round in his mouth, and then decided 
to spit out. Said I was lacking in taste, humor, was a bull in a china shop. — 
Maybe he was right. 


TRAUBEL: Aren’t there some things too important to be humorous about? 


WALT: Horace, you’re right cute. Maybe that don’t quite hit the nail on 
the head, but it shows where the nail can be found. 


DAVIs: But gee, don’t you think that fellow Stevenson can tell a story like a 
house afire? 


WALT: I tried to read some of his things. I don’t know, I couldn’t seem to 
get my teethin. Too nice, too whimsical, too much fiddling with words, pretty 
palaver. You know his wife came here to see me last year, a fine woman, she 
was Philadelphia Dutch. She told me Stevenson felt a lot more enthused about 
the ‘‘Leaves”’ than he let on in his piece. Well, there you are. He didn’t trust 
his instinct, been too much educated maybe, too much college. — Horace, you 
ought to give me a nudge, I reckon Logan and Dick is both college boys — 


TRAUBEL: Yes, Walt, you put your footinit. Logan has been to Haverford 
and Harvard, and Dick to Lehigh and Johns Hopkins — 


SMITH: Worse still, I’m planning to go to Oxford next year — 


WALT: Gosh, Horace, you and I would better polish up our culture. Well, 
I got nothing against Oxford, against colleges. Once I was invited to Dartmouth 
by the students; when I got there I found it was some kind of a joke the boys 
was fixing to put up on the professors. They thought Walt Whitman was a sort 
of a wild man, a gorilla, and the faculty would be scared to fits when they saw 
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him. Well, I read them a piece, I reckon it didn’t tally with what they were 
looking for. 


TRAUBEL: I guess the joke was on them. 


WALT: But Oxford; I’ve got reasons to be grateful to Oxford, I allow there 
must have been Oxford men in that little bunch of Englishmen that came to my 
rescue. Staunch, loving, open handed fellows, Rossetti, Symonds, Dowden, 
Edward Carpenter, Ruskin, Saintsbury, Moncure Conway. ... I was down, 
down at the bottom, the appearance of that group was like a flash out of heaven. 
— No, I’ve got nothing against colleges, Horace, if you take ’em for what they’re 
worth, don’t let ’em dry up the sap in you. 

DAVIs: You never got to Europe, did you, to visit those people? 


WALT: No. On the whole, I don’t regret it. ‘‘ Leaves of Grass”’ got itself 
out over here, somehow or other. It’s a This-Side book. You youngsters, 
you’re going to be the American writers of the next thirty years — that’s what 
we need, more This-Side books. Logan, don’t let those Oxford savants knock 
that out of you, don’t forget we promulge something here that Matthew Arnold 
and the Oxford gang never quite tumbled to. (He meditates a moment, then 
chuckles) But hell: I’m not literary, I oughtn’t even talk about these things. 


(Enter Mrs. DAVIS with a cup of broth and some toast.) 

Mrs. DAvIs: Now take that while it’s nice and hot 

WALT (impatiently): No, no, Mary, I don’t feel for it just now. 

Mrs. DAvis: Oh do, beef broth, it’s so good and hot 

WALT (waves her away): Not now, Mary, it’s too hot in here already. (With 
a touch of secret humor) Must have been those old papers I was burning this 
morning, I might have known they’d steam up that damn stove. — Horace, 
don’t you feel it hot in here? Is it cold outside? 

TRAUBEL: Why yes, Walt, it’s pretty cold; clear, though. 


WALT: Stars shining? Are there still stars? Logan, you get about a lot, 
be sure to let me know if anything ever happens to the stars. (He pauses rather 
wistfully, tries to peer toward the window, lifting the curtain with his cane) I suppose 
it’s one of God’s perfect nights. Mary, bring back the soup some night when 
it’s raining. 

(Exit Mrs. DAVIs.) 

TRAUBEL: If you think it’s hot, Walt, I’ll open the front door a moment. 
(He follows Mrs. DAvIs to the door, and stands behind it — hidden from WALT, but 
in view of the audience, jotting down some memoranda in his notebook. Mean- 
while —) 


Davis: Mr. Whitman, you’re an old newspaper man, maybe you'll advise 
me. I’ve had an invitation to go to New York, work on the ‘‘Sun”. 


WALT: Yes, that’s all right, if you don’t get fooled by the New York crowd 
of scrawlers. Nice fellows all, but too much impressed with the importance of 
parlors, literature, singing. Look what happened to Poe, there was tragedy for 
you, making a living writing that puffball stuff about the Literati. I saw him 
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once, poor devil, he looked pale, tired, jaded. There was death in his face, death 
of the body, death of the spirit. Plague take the Literati! My stuff’s not 
literature at all, more like a kind of fertilizer for future literature. Yes, I guess 
that’s what I am, boys, a kind of manure. (DAvIs starts to say something, but 
WALT, absorbed in his own thought, goes on) I know what I’m talking about. 
I used to write little pieces for the papers, book reviews, tattle, editorials on 
politics, the usual run of shad, come-day go-day palaver. Then something 
happened. I remember one day I got a kind of a desperation, I put down some 
lines in a notebook, ‘‘I am the poet of slaves and of the masters of slaves. I am 
the poet of the body and I am the poet of the soul.”” That was the beginning of 
the ‘‘Leaves’”’. I guess maybe it don’t amount to much. 


SMITH (hesitatingly, but with signs of sincere thought): It amounts to a great 
deal, Walt. You made it easier for others to say what they really think. 

WALT: Well, maybeso. ‘‘ Leaves of Grass” is more of a person than a book. 

TRAUBEL (who has been listening attentively, finishes his notes and returns, 
closing the door): You said once it was like the flukes of a whale — not graceful, 
but effective. 


WALT: Did I? Well, it’ll take fifty years to tell. I can say this, though, 
no one will get at my verses who insists on thinking of ’em as a literary per- 
formance. 


DAVIS (seeing here an opportunity to work toward his assignment): The 


newspaper wanted me to find out what you think about the election of Harrison. 


WALT: Just this — fifty years hence people will be saying, ‘‘ Harrison? 
Harrison? Who was Harrison?” Oh, I used to be a kind of a sort of a Repub- 
lican but those things don’t mean much to me any more. You can’t make rules 
about anything —- diet, drink, God, even the tariff. No, Dick, you tell ’em that 
Walt Whitman is an ignorant old man and don’t have anything to say. I never 
did know things anyhow; I just feel. I distrust politicians, they’re like the 
ministers, poor devils: think of the forty and odd corns they’ve got to avoid 
treading on. 


DAVIS: What are you working on now, do you mind my saying something 
about that? 


WALT: Horace, get a couple of the ‘‘November Boughs’’. Maybe these 
boys would like to buy copies SMITH und Davis look at each other in embar- 
rassment. ) 


TRAUBEL (gets two copies from the sofa): No, Walt, I think we can afford 
to give them these. The printer’s all paid now. 


WALT (takes his spectacles from case on the shelf and puts them on, dips pen in 
ink, and very slowly and carefully signs his name in each book, holding it on his knee 
to do so. As he signs, he continues talking, slowly): It won’t be long now, I’ll 
kick the bucket. You boys will be asked what kind of a fellow was that old 
scalawag Walt Whitman. Tell the truth. Don’t prettify him. Say you saw 
him, an old shabby man, bumming a living from good hearted folks, alone with 
his memories. 
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TRAUBEL (greatly moved): Walt... dear Walt ... you aren’t alone — 


WALT: Bless you, Horace. I know. But everyone is alone, mostly. 
(Handing the books to SMITH and DAVIS, who murmur their thanks but find no words 
appropriate) Here you are. My love to you both. . . . Logan, boy, I like 
your looks, I believe you think. After I’m gone it may be harder to save me 
from my friends than from the others. Great poets need great audiences, too. 


SMITH: I think perhaps we ought — 


WALT: No, boys, don’t go yet. Sit down. We’re having a good visit. 
They’re some grapes there, from John Burroughs, help yourselves. . . . Don’t 
mind the mess. The disorder is more apparent than real. I had a housecleaning 
today, was burning some old things — No, Horace, none of your meat! Things 
that were only for me. A woman, a very noble woman, said once, ‘I had not 
dreamed that words could cease to be words and become electric streams.” . 
Yes, my book was meant for lonely people, hungry people 


TRAUBEL (hoping to lead the talk into a lighter vein): Well, Walt, I suppose 
a little loneliness is the natural penalty of being a bachelor. 


WALT (a flash of the lion): Not too much of a bachelor, if you knew it all. 
It’s a queer thing, the one question I’m asked, more than any other, is why I 
never married. Marriage is the most difficult of all relations, needs so much tact, 
unselfishness, patience, all the delicacies. I should think folks would ask why a 
man did marry, not why he didn’t 


DAVIS (with the anxious pertinacity of a reporter who hasn’t yet got hold of 
anything he can ‘‘use’’): Do you feel like making any statement about marriage 
as aninstitution? (DAVIS is sublimely unconscious that he is on dangerous ground; 
SMITH, and even TRAUBEL, both more sensitive than the young reporter, hold their 
breaths for fear WALT will be angry; and for a moment WALT’S gaze is rather steely; 
but eventually he smiles to himself, and merely says -—) 


WALT: Not by a jugful. — But I know what you’re after. You want 
something cut and dried, something in black and white that you can put in the 
paper — 


DAvIs: That’s it, that’s the ticket! 


WALT (poking round with his cane, among the litter on the floor): There’s 
an old scrap round here, I saw it this morning — There, Horace, right under your 
heel — (Traubel picks up a dingy bit of paper.) That’sit. Read it aloud. 


TRAUBEL (reads): ‘‘Go on, my dear Americans, whip your horses to the 
utmost — Excitement! Money! Politics! — open all your valves and let her 
go, whirl with the rest, you will soon get under such momentum you can’t stop 
if you would. Only make provision betimes for several thousand insane asylums. 
You are in a fair way to create a nation of lunatics.”’ 


DAvIs: Great! Can I use it? 
WALT: If you want to. It’s never been printed. 


DAvis: When was it written? 
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WALT: Oh, I don’t know a few months ago, maybe. Horace, you have 
a hungry look. I believe you want that scrap yourself. (TRAUBEL’S face shows 
that he does.) Dick, you copy it and then let Horace haveit. He collects these 
4 curios. (Again rummaging with his stick) Lots of odds and ends. 


Davis: Do you care to say anything about the American poetry of the 
future? 


WALT (as he pokes): Better leave that to the future poets themselves. 
They'll have plenty to say. (Digs out with his cane some letters tied up with 
twine, which SMITH picks up and hands to him) Letters from editors, turning 
down some of my things. Here’s one from an editor you may have heard of. 
(He reads one of the letters) ‘‘I fear that the Passage to India is a poem too long 
and too abstract for the hasty and material-minded readers of the Overland 
Monthly. Your obedient servant, F. Bret Harte.”’ 








TRAUBEL (loyally indignant): ‘‘Passage to India”! One of your finest 
things 







WALT: I guess Bret was quite right. That sort of thing don’t go down, 
don’t digest, in the magazines. 


SMITH: There’s a line in that poem that always seemed to me very char- 
acteristic of you. I can’t quote it, but it was something about “‘larkspur and 


, 


wild onions”’. 




























WALT: Why that’s real cute of you, Logan. (He chuckles thoughtfully) Yes, 
likely it is. Well, the wild onion is just as pretty as the larkspur, and a blame 
sight more tasty in soup. — Horace, I’m beginning to think about that oyster 
stew. 





TRAUBEL: I'll tell Mrs. Davis. 





(Exit.) (SMITH and DAVIS rise to leave.) 


WALT: Will you boys stay and have supper? 
SMITH: Oh no, thanks, Walt; we’d better be going. 
DAvIis: I must get to the office. 


WALT: All right. I’m glad you came. My love to your families. (They 
shake his hand, with engagingly youthful deference.) Logan, your folks have been i 
specially good to me. Tell ’em I said so. 


SMITH | 
+ : Good night! 
DAVIS | 


(They leave, and WALT is alone. His whole manner changes: he looks sharply 
about with quick craftiness, his eyes return to a spot between the stove and the trunk, 
where there lies a little packet of soiled letters tied with a faded tape. Slowly, pain- 
fully, he raises himself from the chair, trembling on the stout cane. With twitching 
face and quivering limbs he shuffles clumsily past the stove, toward the packet. He 
is now quite close to the footlights: it is evident that he is pitiably eager to do what his 
strength can hardly accomplish. He makes a gallant attempt to reach the letters. 
Leaning heavily on the cane in his right hand, he bends down, slowly, slowly, groping 
with his half paralyzed left arm, which shakes and wavers stiffly. His legs tremble, 
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his breath comes pantingly, his lips move constantly as though speaking to himself, 
but no sound issues. To reach the letters he has to fall on hands and knees, and the 
cane clatters to the floor. At last his right hand is on the packet. He takes it, 
shakingly, with an air of triumph. As he turns it over, sprawling grotesquely on all 
fours, the audience sees that an old tintype photo is tied under the tape at the bottom 
of the packet. This slips out, he retrieves it with difficult fingers, looks at it. 

Then a strange thing happens. It is as though he had forgotten his old age, his 
weakness. Without seeming aware of it himself, he rises to his feet, as easily, surely, 
as a young man. He stands, holding the letters and the picture, a noble and Jove- 
like figure. Slowly, radiantly, he raises his arms (holding letters and photo in his 
right hand) as an athlete will stretch his muscles with the sheer thrill of strength. His 
chest expands, his head lifts, he seems taller. For a miraculous moment he is once 
more the Walt of the ‘‘Song of Myself’’, of ‘‘Children of Adam’’. His arms are 
outstretched above his head, trembling a little with a quivering which might be 
either strength or weakness; a gesture which might be one of superb triumph, or of 
supplication to some unknown source of joy. Then, dropping his arms, with an 
easy careless gesture — you remember how fond he was of the word ‘‘ nonchalant” 
he tosses the letters and photo through the open door of the stove, and swings the door 
shut with a click.) 


WALT (in a voice surprisingly deep and resonant): Goodby. ... My 
Fancy. 

(And then suddenly he seems to remember that he is an old crippled man. He 
slumps, shrivels, totters, puts out his hand awkwardly as though to reach for the cane, 
and collapses weakly and heavily against the backless chair by the stove, drooped over 
it with his knees on the floor. At that moment TRAUBEL enters, carrying a glass of 
port wine.) 


TRAUBEL (as he enters): Mary says... (sharply, fearfully) Walt! 
What’s the matter? (Puts down glass hastily and runs forward) What’s wrong? 
—- Walt! (Lifts the old man to his feet, helps him tenderly to the chair, where he 
sinks back with closed eyes.) What is it Walt? I’ll get the Doctor Walt! 


WALT (slowly, feebly): All right, Horace. . . . Doctors can’t do anything 
. the clock’s running down. 


TRAUBEL (getting the glass of wine): Here’s your port wine, take that, it’ll 
help. (Walt drinks it, weakly.) Wait a minute, I’ll call Mary 


WALT: No, I’m all right 


TRAUBEL (sees cane downstage, gets it): Why, what were you doing, Walt? 


WALT: It won’t last much longer, Horace . . . ‘“‘ This long disease, my life” 
who said that? I don’t mind, now 


TRAUBEL (anxiously): Don’t you think I’d better get Osler - 


WALT (stronger): No, no . . . (Rouses himself a little) We didn’t look at 


the mail, that’s the best tonic. The mail is always full of life. (He reaches for 
the letters on the table, spills them. TRAUBEL picks them up.) 


WALT: Read them to me, Horace. 
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TRAUBEL: Here’s one from Australia. We’ll take that first. (Reads) 


**Girl’s Grammar School, 
Maryborough, Queensland, Australia. 


“Sir: You have had, I do not doubt, many a letter of warm appreciation 
from people of eminent talent, but I am only what I think in America you call a 
‘school marm’ and of no ‘eminence’, but I expect it’s the average intellect you 
most want to touch as they form the bulk of the living beings. I have only had 
the pleasure so far of reading two of your books, ‘ Leaves of Grass’ and ‘Specimen 
Days’. They are both moral tonics in their joyous healthiness and seem to me 
just the antidote that is needed to the sickly sentimentality of the present age. 
I never read them without feeling more strongly what a beautiful sane thing 
human life is. I wish, as I am a woman, you had told us more of your views 
aboutus. I wonder whatyour ideal of womanis. ...” (Atthis point, TRAUBEL 
pauses to turn over the page and to make out a word. WALT’S eyes turn to the stove.) 


WALT: Horace, open the stove door, will you? 
(TRAUBEL does so, and reads the rest of the letter aloud from where he stands.) 


TRAUBEL (reading): “‘I should not have ventured to write only I see you 
are alone, and that is a word which always touches me, specially now, when as an 
English teacher in a new land I am without one friend near me. A thousand 
thanks dear Walt Whitman for all you have written. 

Jessie Taylor.” 

WALT (after a brief pause: speaking rather drowsily, his eyes on the brightness 
of the stove): Well, now, that’s nice, that’s a real nice howdy... . £ A fire smokes 
when it’s first lit, but when it’s dying it burns clear, rosy, tender — (Enter 
Mrs. DAVIS.) 


Mrs. Davis: If you’ll be getting upstairs, I’ll have the stew all ready for 
you soon’s you’re in bed. 


WALT: Mary’s right, Horace. She’s always right. We'll leave the rest of 
those letters till tomorrow. 


TRAUBEL: Shall I help you upstairs? 


WALT: Bed, bed’s the place. Oh the dear bed, when a fellow’s in the dumps 
the bed gives him a sort of freedom. . . . No, Horace, Mary and I’ll manage. 
Good night, dear boy. (TRAUBEL comes to him and kisses his forehead.) 


TRAUBEL: Good night, Walt. 


WALT (his mind is rambling a little): You might write to Jessie Taylor, tell 
her we’ve got a title for the last section of the new book... 


TRAUBEL: A title? Oh that’s fine, Walt, you didn’t tell me 


WALT: Didn’t I? Yes. “‘Goodby, My Fancy.” (A pause) Tell her I wrote 
my book for lonely people. 


TRAUBEL: See you tomorrow. Now you get a good sleep. 


WALT: You bet. Good night, Horace, bless you. 
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(TRAUBEL goes out.) 


(WALT sits alone a moment, then as he is awkwardly rising from the chair 
Mrs. Davis comes in and helps him. He shuffles across the room with her support. 
As he nears the door he pauses, turns, and looks at the stove, which ts shining rosily. 
He says gently, as if to himself, ‘‘Goodby, My Fancy.”’ And the curtain falls.) 


LIFE IN LIFE 


By Pascal D'Angelo 


WANDER by the living field 
Seeking you, O unrevealed! 
The tall oats bending in the sun 
Like a golden glacier run 
Toward the lane and stealthily 
Are filled with earth’s vast mystery 
Of life in life. 


Beyond the farmer’s power too, 
The harvest ripens. In the blue 
The soul of wind, wild lyrical, 

Is pouring forth. The miracle 

Of Earth is massed along this lane. 
The crows survey the heavy grain 
And from the fringing bushes drop, 
The boldest first, into the crop 

Of life in life. 


And out upon the fields of love 

A breeze that I am dreaming of 

Is passing in soft swaths and bends 
The laden hearts to its own ends. 


I feel that you are near to me; 

My quickened steps are springing free. 
Perhaps you linger there, to smile, 
Confounding dogmas with the wile 

Of one long kiss, beyond that turn 
Where the golden fringes burn, 

O unrevealed! 





POETRY AND POLITICS 


By Elmer Murphy 


OR poetry, politics was ever a fal- 

low soil. Only in Shakespeare do 
the Brutuses address their countrymen 
in blank verse. But for politics poetry 
can be made to serve a useful purpose. 
There was the “‘hell bent’? Governor of 
Maine and ‘‘Tippecanoe and Tyler, 
There were the ‘‘Biglow Pa- 
pers” and other political documents 
clad in the habiliments of verse. 

Of late our politicians and our states- 
men have taken to graphs and statis- 
tics. In this highly organized age 
figures, tables, and percentages have 
become the ammunition with which 
political battles are fought. It is true 
that poetry has always been dragged in 
by the ears to serve the purposes of 
rather stilted eulogy, but there is 
no rhythmic echo of high moral precept 
in the debates in the Senate and House 
of Representatives. Politicians who 
found Shakespeare and the Bible very 
helpful in driving home an argument 
have discovered that they can get on 
very well without either. 

It is no longer effective to hurl across 
the aisle a well chosen line or two from 
“Hamlet” or a verse from the Psalms 
or Proverbs. In the modern congres- 
sional setting there is even a hint of the 
platitudinous in the sonorous periods of 
Webster or the mellifiuous prose of Bob 
Ingersoll. But a well selected array of 
figures has a devastating effect and 
Senator Smoot, Senator La Follette, and 
others will occasionally rise to impas- 
sioned heights of oratory over a dif- 
ference in percentages. 

There appears, however, to be a new 


too’’. 


spirit stirring. Politics is breaking into 
metre. The literary Senator from 
Massachusetts, who in his sterner 
speeches rarely scatters poetical flow- 
ers, though he has raised quotation to 
the level of an art, has stooped to 
doggerel to reply — most effectively, 
too — to an implication made in an- 
other bit of doggerel by the Senator 
from Alabama. Progressivism, which 
once selected ‘‘Onward Christian Sol- 
diers’’ as its battle hymn, is again 
resorting to verse. The poets are 
drawn upon to give color to such drab 
subjects as tax reduction, the plights of 
the farmers, and the evils of prohibi- 
tion. Is an awakening at hand? 

The House, which is supposed to 
reflect the popular state of mind, has 
become noticeably modern in its ideas 
of poetry. It has ceased to regard it as 
a commodity, as it did when the bill to 
charter the American Academy was 
before it. That debate was, of its 
kind, a classic. Western members 
were stirred to voluble resentment at 
the assumption by the founders of that 
institution that the production of 
poetry and literature was confined to 
the region east of the Alleghenies. A 
Kansas member insisted that the 
favorite bard of his state, Walt Mason, 
who produced more poetry than all the 
other poets of the country at that time, 
should not go unrecognized. A south- 
ern politician objected to including 
Theodore Roosevelt among the charter 
members merely because he had written 
a book on ‘“‘ bewhiskered birds”’. 

The House has gone far beyond that. 
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It has not caught up with the latest 
formlessness of vers libre; it still hovers 
about the ‘‘Gunga Din”’ period; but it 
is progressing. At least, it has left be- 
hind the dictionary of poetical quota- 
tions. Twenty years ago it was a fixed 
habit to tap these reservoirs whenever 
it became necessary to sound the praises 
of a departed colleague, and the habit 
has not been entirely abandoned. The 
practice sometimes led to disaster. I 
have in mind a Texas member who, in 
this fashion, once prepared a eulogy for 
which he had selected six quotations. 
He was seventh on the list of speakers. 
One by one the Texas member heard 
the choice bits he had chosen fall from 
other lips. By the time he was called 
upon his speech was completely shorn 
of its poetical flowers and, as he after- 
ward explained with chagrin, he had 
nothing left but plain prose. 

This use of poetical quotations for 
purely ornamental effect went out with 
the scroll worked walnut bedstead and 
the marble topped centre table. The 
Senators and Representatives who now 
drape about their speeches festoons of 
verse only for decorative purposes are 
few. Most of them have at least made 
it a part of the warp and woof of their 
utterance, weaving it into the oratorical 
design. 

There is, for example, Senator Ladd 
of North Dakota — of the nonpartizan 
school of Republicanism, it is to be 
observed — who, with fine fervor, de- 
clares that the group of financiers ‘“‘ who 
through secret influences put into oper- 
ation the Federal Reserve System, by 
which enormous wealth was piled up by 
some banking institutions, could never 
have heard of Goldsmith’s words — 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men 
decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may 
fade, 
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A breath can make them as a breath has 
made; 

But a bold peasantry, a country’s pride, 

When once destroyed can never be 
supplied.” 


If the wretched bankers never heard 
of them, it is obvious that they do not 
read the Congressional Record, for the 
same words have appeared four times 
in as many speeches during the course 
of the past session, and numberless 
times before that. After all these years 
of neglect the claim might justly be 
made for Oliver that he has become the 
laureate of Congress. If he has not 
supplied the inspiration he has sounded 
the fundamental chord of the pzan of 
Progressivism in which are mingled the 
voices of Senator Ladd, Senator Brook- 
hart, and Senator Magnus Johnson. 

The Senator from North Dakota goes 
on to touch a more sympathetic note. 
After a brief allusion to the economic 
difficulties of the spring wheat section, 
he adds, meditating upon the faithful 
service of the farmer — 


Oft have we seen him in the peep of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty steps the dew away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 


Then, after invoking the spirit of Omar 
Khayyam, who seems to serve equally 
well all schools of political thought, he 
concludes with this defiant outburst 


As long as there is motion in my body, 
And life to give me words, I’ll cry for justice. 


The Senator from North Dakota is not 
of heroic stature, but who shall say 
there is not something refreshing in this 
courageous cry, after a deluge of statis- 
tics, wholesale and retail prices, and 
transportation and tariff rates? 

The mind of Representative Mc- 
Sweeney of Ohio apparently runs in the 
same channel, for he too quotes Gold- 
smith, and quotes him first. But he 
adds this, referring to the time when 
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the farmers were exhorted to raise 
wheat and win the war — 

They belong to a legion not listed, 

They bear no banner or cross, 


And, broke in a thousand detachments, 
They were making the way for the rest. 


This poetic agrarianism is, after all, a 
minor strain of Progressivism. The 
dominant note is that everything is 
wrong, greed is rampant and corruption 
flourishes. As a corollary, courage, 
bravery, the defiance of evil forces 
which enslave society, all are sounded 
in heroic pitch. Senator Wheeler de- 
clares: 

But I honor the man who is willing to sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom to 
think, 

And when he has thought, be the cause 
strong or weak, 

Will risk t’other half for the freedom to 
speak, 

Caring naught for the vengeance the mob 
has in store, 


Be that mob the upper ten thousand or 
lower. 


This determination to sacrifice oneself 
on the altar of the public good, whether 
the public demands it or not, is char- 
acteristically Progressive but it is not 
confined to Progressives. There is 
Representative Little of Kansas, one of 
the few literary members of Congress, a 
friend of Richard Harding Davis and an 
author, who quotes: 


Under which king Bezonian? Speak or die. 

What’s wealth to them whose faith and 
truth 

On war’s red touchstone rang true metal, 

Who ventured life and love and youth 

For the great prize of death in battle? 


Representative Taylor of West Vir- 
ginia, a quondam editor, breathes the 
same spirit. He succeeds in making 
even so dry a subject as the liberaliza- 
tion of the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the occasion for poetry. ‘“‘I 
have never hesitated’’, he says, ‘‘to 
take a stand on public matters. Ihave 
long believed that 








‘*He who dares to take his stand alone, 
-_ on where the greatest number 
ed, 
Should hasten to his rest beneath a 
stone — 
The great majority of men are dead.”’ 


Moreover, he is animated by the same 
determination to cry out: 


Now that our land to ruin’s brink is verging 
In God’s name let us speak while there is 
time; 
Now that the padlocks on our lips are forg- 
ing 
Silence is a crime. 


Certainly the members of the House of 
Representatives have never needed 
much stimulus to encourage them to 
give voice to the demands of their con- 
stituents; but, after all, one cannot help 
feeling that Mr. Taylor is entitled to a 
place among the brotherhood of politi- 
cal pioneers who believe they are hew- 
ing a way to better things. 

And behind all this Progressive pro- 
test there is the obvious conviction that 
its leaders are the chosen of heaven. 
That scaffold sways the future, and behind 

the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow keeping 
watch above his own, 
says Senator Wheeler again, and he 
adds: 
Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes — they 
were souls that stood alone. 





A less belligerent tone is taken by 
Representative Greenwood, an Indiana 
Democrat, who says: 


Oh greed, stony-hearted greed! 
Strike thy dread shackles from the limbs of 


men, 

Let love fling wide thy chained and bolted 
doors 

That bar the path to brotherhood. 


So much for the progressive ideal. 
Singularly enough your conservative 
rarely dips into poetry. He is willing 
to rely entirely upon statistics to prove 
that things are better as they are. 
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Perhaps there is something in the con- 
servative temperament that finds verse 
just a little out of place in so prosaic a 
setting as the halls of Congress. 

Mr. Cramton, of Michigan, puts it to 
unaccustomed use in promoting legisla- 
tive projects. He begins a rather 
lengthy speech by picturing Thackeray 
contemplating the gleries of the sunrise 
on the Rhine. From this he passes on 
to the main purpose of his exposition, 
which is to sing the praises of nature. 
““Wordsworth”’, he says, “‘still lives in 
his presentation of nature’s charms and 
gifts. Soin his lines 
“‘T have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth, but hearing often- 
times 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample 


power 
To chasten and subdue.” 


There is more, but this is enough. He 


passes to the next quotation: 


You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living streams 

at eve; 
Let health my nerves and finer fibers brace, 

And I their toys to the great children 

leave; 

Of fancy, reason, virtue naught can me 

bereave. 

The upshot of the matter is that Mr. 
Cramton is advocating an appropria- 
tion to take over from private hands — 
specifically, the hands of Senator 
Cameron of Arizona — control of the 
Bright Angel Trail leading down into 
the Grand Canyon. Later he descends 
to statistics but these do not efface the 
loftiness of purpose that Wordsworth 
gives to the enterprise. 

Senator Heflin of Alabama, probably 
the most prolific producer of copy for 
the Record in Congress, frequently 
ascends to poetry, a characteristic of 
the extraordinary facility of utterance 
which deluges the Senate almost daily 
inatorrent of words. He gives the im- 
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pression that there are countless morals 
to be drawn from the poets, all of which 
point to the utter depravity of the 
Republican Party. 

‘*Mr. President,”’ he says, ‘“‘I want 
some people to get a certain idea into 
their heads. It is carried in this 
quotation: 

“The thorns which I have reaped are of the 
tree 


I planted; they have torn me, and I 
bleed.”’ 


In other words, the Republican Party is 
reaping the harvest of its own iniquities 
which the Senator from Alabama has 
painted in reams of lurid prose. And 
there is this political parable — 


The law imprisons man or woman 

Who steals a goose from off the common; 
But lets the greater culprit loose 

Who steals the common from the goose 


another poetical shaft aimed in the 
same direction. But the Senator from 
Alabama resorted to this method of 
parliamentary warfare once too often. 
His essay at parody in setting forth the 
iniquities of the oil scandal brought 
from the Senator from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Lodge, the unexpected and most 
effective retort: 

Absolute knowledge have I none 

But my aunt’s washerwoman’s sister’s son 
Heard a policeman on his beat 


Say to a laborer on the street, 
That he had a letter just last week 


and soon. Never was a Senator more 

completely beaten at his own game. 
This method of attacking public 

questions must have its value, for it is 

resorted to by the oldest member of the 

House, the venerable General Sherwood 

of Ohio. In this fashion does he paint 

the evils of prohibition: 

My country, ’tis of thee, 

A land no longer free; 

Where old blue laws come again to light 


And cheap-jack Puritans of purblind sight 
Invade these classic halls by lobbies led, 
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Mouthing the ego of a dizzy head. 

A smoke-screened nothingness of froth and 
foam 

Shaming the goddess of the great dome. 


Not so good as verse, perhaps, but 
more effective than a volume of sta- 
tisties of arrests, convictions, and in- 
earcerations to show that prohibition 
is filling or emptying the jails and 
proving nothing. 

In much the same strain does Repre- 
sentative Chindblom, of Chicago, la- 
ment the wretched hodgepodge of life 
today: 


A fifty dollar dinner for a party of two, 
Twenty-five cents for a cheap beef stew; 
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One hundred thousand dollars for jewels to 
choose, 

Less than three dollars to buy children’s 
shoes; 


One thousand acres to make a golf course, 
Corn on the hillside, an old bony horse; 


The contrast lengthens and fills us with 
woe; 
With plenty for all, why should it be so? 


One might browse longer. There 
are more tufts of verse in the wide 
stretching, arid waste of speech within 
the covers of the Congressional Record, 
scant provender at most, but there is 
still hope that the desert will put forth 
flowers of poetry. 


TWO POEMS 


By Charles Norman Bloom 


FRAILTY 


A” night a lone dog howled, 
And I was never afraid; 

‘*Death will not come for me, 
O Lord’’, I prayed. 


Death must not come for me; 
And when another day 

Brought grief, once more I took 
My weary way. 


QUATRAIN 


F there were balm for sorrow, 
I should not fear the years, 
And I could smile, or borrow 
A mask to hide my tears. 





CHAPTERS FROM UNWRITTEN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


VI: ONE NIGHT 


By Thomas Burke 


HE road is long, says the eastern 

sage, but it has many corners; and 
my London road has corners at the 
Causeway; at a court in the heart of 
Bermondsey; at Lavender Hill; at 
Euston Station; at an A. B. C. shop in 
Holborn; at Tilbury; at Kensington; 
at Gracechurch Street, Columbia Mar- 
ket, Caledonian Road, Charing Cross 
Post Office — each corner a symbol of 
those other symbols of life which we 
call facts. 

At the first corner I see a little store 
in that street where China has settled 
on the coast of London and brought 
grace and bitterness to the midnights 
of court and alley. Over the doorway 
of this store is a gas lamp painted with 
the chop of Quong Lee. It is a side 
street shop, no different in structure 
from the side street shops of any 
working class district; small and low, 
with many panes to its window; but 
its side panels are fantastically gay 
with Chinese script, and its window is 
crammed with the merchandise of 
legend; coral and ivory and jade. 

Before that window a child stands 
by the half hour, poring upon the 
ideographs, then (as now) fuller for 
him of hidden beauty than any painted 
picture. About him is a narrow 
street, and through its mist the calm 
faces of Canton and Malaya, and open 
doors showing long dark passages, and 
at the end of them the glow of a lamp, 
half seen figures, the faint music of 
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guitar and drum. The lantern of 
Quong Lee hangs above his head, and 
beyond the window sits Quong Lee 
himself, gazing out as the boy gazes in. 

Quong Lee wears steel spectacles and 
the hair at his temples is grey. He 
wears a skull cap of black silk. He has 
the husky voice of those who have 
lived long in the sunshine. His teeth 
are pink from long chewing of betel 
nut, and his skin has the appearance 
of having been finecombed. All day 
and all the evening he sits in the 
corner seat of his counter, gazing 
through the window with unwinking 
eyes, as though carven. He seems 
to be a part of the immutable. His 
temper is fixed, aloof from the dis- 
turbance of delight or distress. He 
seems as set as his own ginger jars, as 
permanent and tranquil as the ex- 
pressionless face of his seven stomached 
Lord of Right Living. 

But it was not so. Fluent as his 
road had been, it had a sharp corner. 
His shop is there; his lantern is there; 
perhaps his spirit is there; but the 
English law had not the child’s feeling 
for the perdurable, and all that the 
child now has of him, in material 
shape, is an old silk cap, tasseled with 
devil chasers. 


Twenty five years later I was sitting 
in the Ivy restaurant with Charles 
Chaplin and a poet. Chaplin was at 
the topside of his hour. He sat there 
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tingling with nervous force, ruffling 
his grey curls, flashing with mignon 
gesture, and talking sardonically about 
himself. People came to us at inter- 
vals without apology or introduction. 
An actor of the higher drama, dark and 
reticent, offered him a white hand. A 
queen of drawing room comedy bowed. 
A bearded dramatic critic gave him a 
glance that, coming from him, was a 
benediction. A novelist with owlish 
eyes shook hands and inspected him 
without speaking. A London Gos- 
siper, the Captain Gronow of our day, 
stood over him, waving a cigarette, 
slim and saturnine, and dropped lan- 
guid epigrams. 

Amazing that I should be sitting in 
that place, careless of the clock, careless 
of the bill, undismayed by the sur- 
roundings, and in the company of those 
who, ten years ago, to my eyes walked 
on clouds. Me! A queer thing — 
this Me. What was I? I was the 
Causeway. I was one room in Kerbey 
Street. I was the big house at Green- 
wich. I was the Orphan School. I 
was the queer house in Caledonian 
Road. I was the City office. I was 
the Old Kent Road lodging house. 
I was — 

At that moment a mousse of chicken 
was served, and as I looked up from 
my plate I caught Chaplin’s eye, and, 
speaking without thinking, I said: 
“Pearce and Plenty, Goswell Road. 
Eh?” His eye flickered. The faint 
grin of his that plays shield to his 
quivering spirit flashed across his face, 
and he asked: ‘“‘How did you know?” 
I said, ‘‘Your face. You’ve got the 
marks of it.” He said, ‘‘Funny! I 
used to go to that one. And it’s just 
what I was thinking when you spoke. 
Only I’d never have said it.” 

When the asparagus came we tele- 
graphed, ‘‘Lockhart’s.”” To the Péche 
Melba, ‘‘Good Pull Up For Carmen.” 
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And when M. Abel himself poured the 
liqueurs, “‘The Old Foresters — tup- 
pence a basin!” 

I knew that his road had many 
corners, and I could see that he was 
fumbling after them. He came out at 
last with — ‘‘ Life’s a queer thing’’, and 
stopped. Then went on— “All ac- 
cidents. Little accidents that alter us 
without our knowing — change all our 
color and style and—sort of— ” 
He hovered for a word; then used face 
and hands, miming; made _ himself 
clear, and finished with, ‘“‘ You know. 

. You think that love or success or 
disaster are the high spots, but looking 
back you see it was the little un- 
noticed street corner moments.”’ 

I said, ““Yes. And here we are, a 
few years after Pearce and Plenty, 
sitting in the Ivy. How? What ac- 
cident brought us here?” 

“‘Lord knows.” 

“What accident made you a come- 
dian?” 

““Couldn’t say. 
moments. 
thing. 
felt about things. Meeting a man at 
Kennington Oval. All of ’em corners, 
but where I turned off I don’t know.” 
He stopped and drank coffee. ‘‘We’re 
all decorated with accidents. Like a 
South Sea nigger with one man’s hat, 
another fellow’s umbrella, and some- 
body else’s spats. Bits of everybody 
we’ve ever met. . . . But this is deep 
stuff for lunchtime — eh?”’ 

‘“‘But did you want to be a come- 
dian?”’ 

‘‘Never entered my head. I wanted 
to be—oh, all sorts of things — 
expressive things. But comedian. . . 
First of all, I reckon I wanted two pairs 
of boots, instead of one pair that let 
water. I wanted books. And con- 
certs. And all the time I was really 
working — at silly useless deadening 


One of a dozen 
Being miserable, for one 
Wanting to tell people what I 
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work — I never got near those things. 
Working at silly work that really took 
it out of me among silly people, with 
no money and no hope. And always 

just out of reach— music and 
books and the people who cared about 
those things. And I couldn’t get near 
"em. Now I’m doing stuff that I 
enjoy doing, they’ll give me everything 
Iwant. Andallanaccident. Notthe 
thing I foreshadowed for myself. 
Never is, is it? What made you a 
writer? ”’ 

“IT think I can answer that. It goes 
back to when I was nine years old, 
looking in a shop window. I began 
writing at sixteen. Not for the fun of 
writing, or because I thought I could 
write, but with one purpose. I’ve 
been at it ever since. Trying to 
express one moment in a London 
side street on a night when I was nine 
years old. I’ve never done it yet. 


But one goes on and does other things 
by accident.” 
“T know. 


I had something like 
that once. A _ sort of — of — well, 
revelation sounds silly, but you know. 
... I’m off to Paris tonight, but if 
you’ve got time I wish you’d write and 
tell me about it.” 


Well, at the time of my visits to the 
Causeway, I was living with Uncle 
Frank in Carfax Street. Uncle Frank 
wasn’t my uncle, and his name wasn’t 
Frank, but always I had been in his 
care, and Uncle Frank was the name 
by which he was known to everybody 
about us and the name to which he 
responded in all friendly moments at 
the Ship at Anchor. His real name 
was Reuben Battershell, and he was a 
far away friend of the family. We 
lived in one room in the upstairs back 
of a small house in Carfax Street. It 
was a street of uniform bald houses of 
four rooms and scullery. Some of the 
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houses, at that time, in a spasm of 
discontent with their estate, had 
turned themselves into shops, and had 
made a bad job of it, being neither good 
shop nor honest house. It was down- 
at-heel but it grinned. Its parlor 
windows bayed out to the street, 
without the grace of one yard of green 
or the gentility of a gate. Always 
there was the noise of dogs and babies, 
and the cheery calls of neighbor to 
neighbor and the occult cries of coal- 
man, winkleman, milkman, and balloon- 
and-flag man. 

That is my first memory of home. 
The length and breadth of home was 
exactly five of my paces; I had often 
marched to war across it with a sword 
made by Uncle Frank from a broken 
trowel and a stair railing. On one 
side, next the cupboard, was the bed. 
Against the window was a little deal 
table with two “‘leaves’’, both sadly 
warped, and two chairs. On the right 
of the fireplace was the pine chest of 
drawers, containing Sunday clothes 
and Uncle’s treasures; and on the 
other, the coal box, the water can, and 
the washstand. Over the fireplace 
was an illuminated scroll in red and 
gold lettering — ‘‘Presented to Mr. 
Reuben Battershell on the occasion of 
his leaving the Galloping Horses as a 
token of esteem and affection in which 
he was held by his following friends’’— 
and over the bed a colored supplement 
on art paper showing Wilson Barrett 
in ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross’’. 

In the past Uncle Frank had been 
an inn keeper, but he was then gar- 
dener at a big house in Greenwich. He 
still kept the signboard under the bed 

“The Galloping Horses. Reuben 
Battershell. Free House’’—and _ it 
served him as rosary in moments of 
depression. 

**Hi, cock! 
board. Let’s ’ave a look at ’er. 


Fetch out the old sign- 
Ha! 
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That was a House, me boy. I wasn’t 
touchin’ me cap to nobody then. No 
fear. I made that House, me boy. 
It'd gorn down. Doin’ nothin’. In 
three months, me boy, I couldn’t take 
the money fast enough.”’ 

I was happy with Uncle Frank and 
with the rough and gusty life of Carfax 
Street; but often there were those 
moments of restlessness known to all 
children — moments of mystery half 
perceived — which I couldn’t under- 
stand and which I couldn’t take to 
Uncle Frank. I divined that he 
would be beyond solving them, and 
would think I was ailing. It was then 
that I would escape down the road and 
wander in a street of no time and no 
place; a street of spices and old suns, 
where anything might happen. What 
drew me there I do not know, but I 
loved to be there, to touch shoulders 
with its shadows, or to stand at the 


window of Quong Lee, filled with a 


want that I could not name. I was 
out of the world of the common things 
that I knew, lost in a world to which I 
had no key; a world that, I felt even 
then, held, behind all its color, some- 
thing pale and cold and pitiless; 
the marble stupor of those who have 
lived a thousand years and have a 
thousand more to live, giving no 
revelation, but turned always inward, 
solitary, and self sufficient. 

I could not, of course, shape it or say 
it to myself; I could only distress 
myself with the feeling, and loaf about 
the Causeway out of tune with my 
day-to-day life and my pals of Carfax 
Street. Although I lived at the water- 
side, ships and the water had none of 
the interest for me that they had for 
my pals. Even at nine years old I was 
interested more in people than in 
things. But like all land creatures, 
I would often go down to it, and stand 
on the wharf for an hour, staring at 


the water and the boats, and wondering 
what it all meant and whether Quong 
Lee’s shop window would explain it. 

And then, one evening, as I stood in 
the Causeway staring through his 
window at him, Quong Lee raised a 
hand and beckoned. For a moment or 
so I did not move. Among the boys 
at the Board School, and in the Ship at 
Anchor on Sunday nights, where I was 
fed with lemonade and heart cakes, 
there were whisperings, warnings, mut- 
ters about that street. Knife fights I 
had seen, and gaming house raids, and 
police encounters. But there were 
other rumors. . . all sorts of rumors. 
It didn’t matter, though. Whatever 
stories came to my ears I accepted as 
things that were true about other 
Chinese, but unthinkable about Quong 
Lee. They made no difference to my 
feeling about him, and did not once 
interrupt my visits to the street. 

He beckoned again. Then I under- 
stood that he was inviting me in. 
This was the moment I had waited and 
wooed him for. DareI? I would. 

With a sense of desperate adventure, 
as of cutting myself off from the 
friendly world, I went in. He smiled. 
I smiled, though not easily; I was 
trembling. Then he turned in his seat 
behind the counter, opened a jar, 
speared a piece of ginger with a 
skewer, and held it out to me. 

Again I hesitated, and in the 
moment of hesitating the thing hap- 
pened. In that moment I was con- 
scious of a joy sharper than any I had 
known, and with it came a sense of 
time arrested and crystallized; a fancy 
that always, behind the curtain of 
time, this thing had been; that always 
Quong Lee had been there in that shop 
in that street; that for all time he had 
been holding out a piece of ginger and 
I had been standing before him, with 
the pins-and-needles of emotion in the 
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back of my neck, holding out my hand 
to him. And with it came something 
more than joy — something that was 
at once knowledge and understanding 
and serenity. The secret. And I felt 
that whatever else might move or 
change, whatever comings and goings 
there might be, Quong Lee and I 
would not change. Always he would 
be sitting on a stool, behind the 
counter of that shop, beckoning to me, 
and always I would be holding out 
my hand. 

Then it was gone. I took the piece 
of ginger, and ate it, smiling from a full 
mouth, back in the world of time and 
place, but a world with a difference. 
Something had happened to me; some- 
thing beyond the fact that I had got 
into Quong Lee’s shop; and I knew 
that life would never be the same again. 
I had achieved contact, and the 
Causeway would forever be part of me. 
When I 


I had turned my first corner. 
had eaten the ginger, grinning all the 
time, he beckoned me to come round 


the counter. I went; and he showed 
me his calculus, his bowl] of ink, his 
writing brushes, and the pad of 
flimsy paper on which he made out his 
bills. He showed me a green and 
yellow Buddha. He showed me a 
temple carved from six inches of ivory. 
He took down from the wall one of the 
many masks — a blaze of red and blue 
and gold — and put it over his face. 
He showed me prayer papers and chop- 
sticks and marvels of banners and 
pipes writhing with decoration. 

And all the time I grinned, not 
knowing what I was supposed to do or 
say, or why I was invited in; but 
thrilled and conscious of a wave of 
affection for this funny old foreigner. 
Of course, I loved Uncle Frank, but I 
had never caught myself loving him. 
I loved him as I ate my breakfast or 
washed my neck. But this was differ- 
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ent; a sharp feeling. All my pals 
laughed at the Chinks; they were 
foreigners and funny. But I couldn’t 
laugh at Quong Lee. I found in him 
—or put there — the essence of all 
those things I had found in the Cause- 
way and in the water. I wanted to do 
something for him; to cut a figure 
before him; to earn his esteem. But I 
just stood there, sizzling and grinning, 
until he gave me another piece of 
ginger and pushed me to the door. 

Iran home. Iran all the way home, 
and went straight indoors. But | 
didn’t tell Uncle Frank or anybody 
about it. Uncle Frank wouldn’t have 
liked it, and I knew how the chaps 
would have laughed and chi-iked me 
for chumming up with a ludicrous old 
Chinky. So I kept quiet. The outer 
door of my secret world was half open, 
and I must keep it so that I might slip 
in and out. I could not live in it; the 
life for me the life of Carfax 
Street; the little ordinary things; but 
I hugged it as one hugs a hiding place 
for one’s special treasures which are 
too precious to be shared. 

From those first few minutes with 
him his shop became my other home. 
Evening after evening I went there, 
looking through the window until I was 
invited in; and once in, I was free to 
roam about the place, to eat ginger, 
and to play with the writing brushes, 
while he sat and smiled, or taught me 
how to write certain characters with 
the brushes — Courtesy, Kindness, 
Tranquillity. I was ten; he was as old 
as the Mountains of the Moon. And 
he was my friend. At no time was 
our friendship demonstrative. Though 
child and man may often talk seriously, 
on level terms, we could not talk, for 
at that time he knew only the pidgin of 
the shopkeeper’s counter. Even later, 
when he learned more words, he could 
never make a sentence; he would 


was 











a eee 


as re aan 
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throw out four or five words, and I had 
to make the sentence myself. 

For twenty years, in all times of 
sorrow or perplexity, I went to him; 
and while talk was impossible talk 
wasn’t necessary. He knew. A bar- 
ren friendship, perhaps. It had noth- 
ing of service or sacrifice or common 
interest to endue it; or the casual 
fellowship of mutual minds, mutual 
creeds, mutual race. He showed neither 
pleasure nor irritation at seeing me, 
nor delight in my company. If I came 
or stayed away, it was no matter. 

But for me it was richer than any 
friendship I have since known. From 
every one of those silences I took away 
something soothing and exhilarating. 
I felt that while I was in that shop 
nothing could touch me; nothing could 
exalt or grieve. The world of blessings 
and bruises was beating around and 
against me, but its waters fell from me. 
I knew in that shop what some people 
seek in church and others seek in 





taverns. Those silences were glimpses; 
repetitions of that moment when he 
held out the ginger and I looked 
through his window as through the 
window of that Northern King. Every 
new life is molded upon the pattern 
of the old. That pattern is a star, 
whose points touch the rim of heaven, 
and it is in the passing of these 
points that we meet those moments 
that are our corners, and know our- 
selves. That was the meaning of his 
friendship; through him I peeped, and 
saw and understood the beauty and 
sorrow of things. He opened the outer 
door; and for one moment he showed 
me the inner door and gave me its 
key. 

But I could not turnit. And though, 
as I told Chaplin, I have tried and tried, 
I never have turned it. Never has the 
magic of the artist guided my hand to 
help me to show what I knew in the 
moment when the ginger was held out 
to me. 
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By Margaret Tod Ritter 


UPPOSE I were to bite Sir Hubert’s ear? 
Would he turn round and smite me with his sword? 
Could anyone who looks so limp and bored 
Defend himself? And if he did? Dear, dear, 
I want a drink, that means I’ll not attend 
To any of the service; what a shame 
To miss the Bishop’s sermon when I came 
On purpose not to miss it. I’ll pretend 
He mumbled, if he asks me. There! I saw 
An ant crawl down Monsieur de Goncour’s cloak. 
What shall I do? Slap? What an awful joke 
To rise in church and slap one’s son-in-law! 
Alas! Alas! I must compose my face; 


At sixty one is loath to fall from grace. 


MAECENAS UP TO DATE 
By Ernest Boyd 


With Sketches by Dwight Taylor 


“THE modern Mecenas is a two 
headed monster, or in politer im- 
age, a Janus whose two faces represent 
the publisher and the bookseller, the 
twin patrons of literature in this era 
of democracy. The denizen of Grub 
Street today knows his patron as a dual 
personality, a Jekyll and Hyde, whose 
incarnations are revealed to him sepa- 
rately, although he suspects them of a 
closer identity than ostensibly appears. 
This composite being is not every pub- 
lisher and bookseller, nor does it play 
Mecenas to every author. In order to 
study the phenomenon, it is essential 
that all irrelevant and distracting 
elements be eliminated. The writer 
whose works are shipped by the carload 
depends upon the pleasure and good 
will of none other than the great god 
Demos himself, and the functions of 
publisher and bookseller are essentially 
those of a servant both to the mob and 
its master. Mecenas becomes incar- 
nate only to those who labor in the 
more modest fields of authentic litera- 
ture and learning, and whose need 
places them in a position corresponding 
to that of author and patron in the old 
unregenerate days of unenlightenment. 
They have nothing to offer the whole- 
sale fiction merchants, and their wares 
require more delicate handling than 
that vouchsafed by the bobbed haired 
ruminants of the department stores. 
For a new need benign nature creates 
a new organ, and thus the hapless vic- 
tims of the spread of education and 
knowledge are not left friendless and 


unsuccored. Having striven for the 
best part of a century to substitute 
illiterates who can read and vote and 
make their mark upon history and pub- 
lic taste for illiterates who could just 
make their mark, and were rarely dis- 
turbed from their natural avocations 
even to do that, having popularized the 
goose that laid the once golden eggs of 
education, we have now to protect the 
educators from the educated. In the 
eternal recurrence of things the literati 
thus find themselves once more de- 
pendent upon the bounty and benevo- 
lence of an individual or group of per- 
sons endowed either with enough 
money or enough taste to permit of 
their indulging in pleasures undreamed 
of in the philosophy of the herd. The 
modern Mecenas has come forward to 
discharge the duties once undertaken 
by Lorenzo de Medici and his like, and 
publishing and bookselling have been 
adapted accordingly. 

Naturally, one must not expect from 
the patron of today anything of the 
magnificence and splendor of a Renais- 
sance lord, nor even the relative dis- 
interestedness of a Lord Chesterfield 
lending his aid to Samuel Johnson. 
The author nowadays who seeks relief 
from the harsh laws of commercial pub- 
lishing turns away from those two 
conventional institutions, the fiction 
factory where nothing less than a sale 
of half a million copies entitles a book 
to house room, and those old and 
stately but formal organizations where 
many generations of tradition create an 
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atmosphere of aloofness, something of 
the coldness peculiar to the State, 
“that coldest of cold monsters’’, as 
Nietzsche termed it. The one is too 
crass and sordid, the other too institu- 
tional to play the part assigned by an 
all seeing providence to the Medicis of 
our time. Human warmth, or at least 


the personal note, is the indication 
which is sought by those who hope to 
shelter beneath the favor of a patron. 

It is at this point that the publishing 
face of Janus smiles upon the seekers 
In- 


after the immortality of letters. 





The Little Bookshop 





stead of waiting in an unprepossessing 
but businesslike anteroom only to 
transact one’s affairs with an imper- 
sonal assistant without plenary powers, 
one lingers, if at all, in some suave and 
seductive chamber where the passage 
of time is imperceptible. The literary 
Lotos eater sits beguiled by softly 
shaded lamps, gaudy batiks, and a 
dazzling display of the most cultured 
and esthetic publications. Instead of 
vulgar magazines in coarse leather 
covers, reminiscent of free libraries or 
English railway guides, one sees eso- 
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teric importations from every corner of 
Europe, and while one’s heels sink into 
a carpet six inches thick, the eye be- 
holds the wonders of Dadaist prose 
from Finland, or a complete file of the 
artiest and most unread American 
magazines published in Paris. The 
furnishings are a cross between a li- 
brary and a boudoir in a really up to 
date movie. It becomes evident that 
the telephone girl is a graduate of 
Barnard, and the limousines of the 
staff, as they line up outside the office 
at half past five, suggest the curb in 
front of the New Amsterdam Theatre 
during a rehearsal of the Ziegfeld 
“‘Follies’’. The resplendent creatures 
who flit about have obviously given to 
literature what was intended for the 
glorification of the American girl: 


There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass. 


Thus “‘propt on beds of amaranth and 
moly’’, the innocent visitor is awak- 
ened from his reverie of Lotos Land by 
a secretary arrayed in such glory as 
no Solomon of literature could afford, 
breathing an air of such friendliness 
and refinement, such odors of Guerlain 
as make the senses swoon, that the 
drawing room effect is completed. It 
is almost without any emotion of sur- 
prise that the postulant finds he is to be 
admitted into the presence of the pub- 
lisher himself, the host, rather, who is 
too well bred to delegate the welcoming 
of his guests to a subordinate. The 
patron rises with the most pleasant 
smile, introduces the secretary as his 
assistant, and soon all three are en- 
gaged in the happiest conversation. 
The office is everything that a gentle- 
man’s library ought to be; the only 
implement betraying the dark shadow 
of business is one of those mysterious, 
multicolored indexes in which little 
pieces of gelatine are moved about from 
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time to time in obedience to the laws of 
some obscure domino game. A silver 
water bottle and two small glasses of 
purest crystal repose on a tray. Im- 
ported cigarettes are produced, while 
the assistant from a small gold case 
supplies herself with one whose fan- 
tastic wrapping matches her costume, 
itself an adorable creation from the 
Maison Simone, while the silk tip 
cunningly matches the tender hue of 
her silk stockings from Javotte’s. 
More discreetly concealed than these, a 
cellar of carefully selected ingredients 
provides, on occasion, unlawful refresh- 
ment for favored members of the pub- 
lishing family. 

Family, in effect, is the note of the 
new order. The formal ‘Mr.’ or 
“*Miss”’ is reserved for unpopular in- 
truders, backsliders who have failed to 
justify the confidence reposed in them, 
or the newest arrival who, hearing the 
constant allusions to authors by their 
Christian names, at once realizes that 
he has left behind him the cruel dis- 
pensation of commerce, and aspires to 
be affectionately addressed as one who 
is among friends. This interview, the 
first of many, prepares the way of 
initiation, the beginnings of a great 
friendship — on a royalty basis to be 
sure, but the transaction is enveloped 
in such attentions and pledges of good 
fellowship that the author is just 
vaguely reminded of his publisher, 
somewhat in the manner of a patient in 
the dentist’s chair who has had a local 
anesthetic and feels only a numb pain. 
The friends of the family are as charm- 
ing as the host; if there are those jeal- 
ousies which reveal themselves frankly 
in places where the nature of the liter- 
ary gent is red in claw and fang, here 
that feminine affection which enables 
rival ladies to kiss on meeting is prac- 
tised by coaxing favorites. In this 
modern king’s household there are 
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many courtiers for the royal favor; 
court intrigues may lead to the de- 
struction of rising reputations which 
cannot be injured by the old fashioned 
method of wire pulling in the press. 
The poet in the palace, if he has the 
privileges of a status not obtainable 
elsewhere, incurs also dangers which do 
not threaten the writer who has a pub- 
lisher only and not a patron. The en- 
ervating atmosphere of this court so- 
ciety is such that intrigue and rivalry 
are not confined to the sex traditionally 
credited withsuch weapons as are known 
in the vernacular as ‘‘cattishness’’. 
The women perhaps dismay the im- 
partial observer by the ease with which 
their intuitions are mistaken for knowl- 
edge, in matters where expert opinion 
is required, but the patron is swayed 
more often by the more unexpected 
insinuations of the kind of man that 
men forget. The newly initiated, how- 
ever, do not encounter this impalpable 
influence, if for no other reason, be- 
cause no book has yet been published 
to dim the brightness of the scene. 
Long before the manuscript has been 
submitted to the butchery of the print- 
ers, the author has been fully received 
into the circle of the intimates; he is 
enjoying the delights of patronage, and 
the association of others like himself, 
who have emerged into the bright light 
of fame after secluded labors encouraged 
by the benevolence of Mecenas. As 
he sits in preliminary consultation with 
well groomed publicity experts, fur- 
nishing such material as will create for 
him a personality which he may not 
have; as he smiles over his fourth cock- 
tail at the now more seductive than 
ever secretary, as he participates in 
all that charming agitation preceding 
actual publication, when the combina- 
tion of business and pleasure, of the 
shrewdest merchandising and the most 
disinterested geniality, reaches its apo- 


gee — then, indeed, memories of happy 
days at college crowd the excited brain, 
and the author murmurs, as he thinks 
of his transcendent publisher and 
friend, the immortal lines to the arche- 
type of all patrons: 


quodsi me lyricis vatibus inseris, 
sublimi feriam sidera vertice.* 


While his ‘‘exalted head’’ still 
touches the stars the author now be- 
comes familiar with the other face of 
Janus, the bookseller. As every pub- 
lisher is not Mecenas, neither is every 
vendor of books. The bookseller as 
patron must be as carefully distin- 
guished from his conventional col- 
leagues in the trade as was the 
publisher who transcends the mere 
wholesaling of raw material. By their 
books ye shall know them. The little 
bookshops, the corner bookshops, the 
neighborhood bookshops, the shops 
that invoke the sign of fabulous birds 
and mythical animals, or somehow 
contrive to suggest an air of exoticism 
or esoteric fantasy — these do not com- 
pete with the common bookstores of 
the plain people. Do not ask them for 
copies of ‘‘The Cross Word Puzzle 
Book”’ or the inspirational works of 
eminent popular philosophers; New 
Thought they do not trifle with, unless 
when it professes to elucidate the mys- 
teries of sex. Best sellers are as un- 
welcome as those energetic gentlemen 
who call to offer an attractive line of 
stationery and fancy goods, and depart 
wondering what the book business is 
coming to, when sealing wax, calendars, 
birthday cards, and notepaper are not 
regarded as the backbone of an honor- 


*For those whose Latin is as shaky as 
Shakespeare’s, and who have no dictionary 
of quotations within reach, I translate: 


But if you rank me among lyric bards 
With exalted head I shall touch the stars. 
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able commerce. It would be not only 
indiscreet but indecorous to enumerate 
the estimable authors who never rest 
upon the shelves of these establish- 
ments, and who, at best, pass through 
ignominiously as transients procured to 
the order of some customer as yet un- 
acquainted with the delights of true 
culture. 

In his bookselling capacity the 
modern Mezcenas is as conscious of his 
duty to letters as he is in his capacity as 
publisher. He is in more direct con- 
taet with the reader and so his patron- 
age extends not only to the author but 
to the public. Whether by a process of 
collusion or natural evolution, his shop, 
like the publisher’s office, contrives to 
disguise its harsher commercial con- 
tours. The same shaded lamps are 
visible, the same imported magazines; 
and lounge chairs frequently invite that 
dalliance for which there is no place in 
the ordinary store. Usually, there are 
representatives of that resplendent sex 
whose presence dazzles the postulants 
who wait in the publisher’s ante- 
chamber, perhaps not quite so modishly 
gowned but equipped, nevertheless, for 
the task of humanizing the humanities. 
Horn rimmed glasses are worn with 
bewitching effect, and gazelle-like an- 
kles flash, as fair handmaidens of learn- 
ing trip to and fro from the shelves, 
proffering enthusiastic advice as to 
authors to be collected, and displaying 
a properly cultivated appreciation — 
with no trace of Puritan furtiveness — 
of the lewder passages in ‘“‘Jurgen”’ 
and ‘‘Mademoiselle de Maupin”’. 
“‘Ulysses”’, of course, is discussed and 
recommended as part of the season’s 
entertainment, lost in an enthusiasm 
which embraces ‘‘Antic Hay’’, ‘‘The 
Genius”, and ‘“Prancing Nigger’’. 
Those who were introduced to James 
Joyce while holidaying in Paris become 
serious acolytes. The others just rank 


him as one of the many who enable 
them to dabble conversationally upon 
the edge of topics previously obscured 
in the jargon of psychoanalysis. 

The author, who can enter the gen- 
eral bookstore and depart unrecognized 
and unsung, finds in the little bookshop 


“He is a two headed monster” 


that friendly recognition, that atmos- 
phere of appreciation for which Me- 


cenas has prepared him. He finds that 
the two faces of Janus are smiling, un- 
less he be so unfortunate as to choose a 
shop where his work has failed to come 
up to the severe standard usually 
imposed. Then he has his revenge, 
however, by alluding to a rival estab- 
lishment and declaring in tones of con- 
descending assurance: ‘‘My book is 
selling very well, wherever it is dis- 
played.’’ Whereupon the recalcitrant, 
but diplomatic, bookseller endeavors to 
convey the impression that all the 
others, having been piled up in a 
prominent place, have been sold. Usu- 
ally, however, these contretemps do not 
occur. The patron bookseller has so 
well adjusted his authors, books, and 
customers that they are all like one 
great happy family. A translator may 
linger while a lady purchaser descants 
upon the praiseworthy freedom with 
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which he has preserved in English those 
passages whose Gallic salt had deterred 
all his predecessors. Without knowing 
each other both writer and reader leave 
the benevolent presence of the book- 
seller feeling that he is discharging a 
noble duty to the community. The 
learning of his customers is demon- 
strably equal only to their discrimina- 
tion. 

If he is the author’s friend, he is also 
the guide and counselor of his clients. 
According to the sex of the latter, the 
little bookshop knows how to wean 
them away from a too confiding faith in 
the judgment of all too human col- 
umnists. Never could the eternal lure 
of youth be more beautifully subli- 
mated than through the literary sales- 
manship of a woman bent upon bring- 
ing to Lytton Strachey and Michael 
Arlen a man who has heretofore bowed 
down in his blindness to idols of wood 


and stone, believing perhaps that in 
reading ‘“‘Babbitt’”’ he had scaled the 
rarefied heights of sophisticated litera- 


ture. What could be more admirable, 
more typical of man’s indomitable 
spirit, than the career of a red blooded 
American citizen who turns his back on 
Wall Street in order to develop in 
cultivated women a predilection for 
imported English first editions, and an 
appreciation for the efforts of the sub- 
tler and more perverse geniuses native 
to this Republic? Women _ whose 
charge accounts at one time were con- 
fined to household expenses and per- 
sonal adornment, with perhaps a 
restaurant or two, now acquire culture 
on a credit generously extended by the 
new patron of hard working authors. 
The little bookshop inevitably be- 
comes a centre for the advancement of 
learning and the development of those 
higher faculties in mankind which, it is 
said, distinguish us from the anterior 
members of the animal kingdom. The 


walls are adorned with playbills of 
subterranean theatres, circulars solicit- 
ing subscriptions for the magazines of 
all the cliques, and even advertisements 
of studios to shelter the brainworker. 
The hovering authors move about in 
sight of the traps set for them with the 
innocence of domestic fowl. They are 
like those tame pheasants which are 
shot by royalty when beaters drive the 
unwitting birds into the air within easy 
reach of the exalted sportsmen. Sooner 
or later they agree to give a little talk to 
a select few, chosen from the more in- 
fluential supporters of the establish- 
ment. When the  patroness' has 
reached years of such discretion as en- 
forces the wisdom of literary monog- 
amy, she leaves to more slender and 
superficially enthusiastic assistants the 
daily round of sublimation by way of 
first editions and cognate topics. 
Within her breast burn deeper fires 
which flare up periodically in an all 
excluding and all consuming devotion 
to one author. His writings become 
the gospel and he is not infrequently 
the willing victim of the lecture passion. 

The intimate note of the shop is 
accentuated for the occasion, the com- 
fortable wicker chairs are reserved for 
the great man and the privileged ini- 
tiates, and upon uncomfortable hired 
chairs an adoring herd is huddled, as 
though cowering before the storm of 
eloquence which is imminent. Gen- 
erally a poet who will read his verses is 
the attraction, but they, as a rule, are 
the helpless and defenseless victims 
of their divine calling. They might 
just as well be imposed upon here as 
elsewhere; it is their fate, since litera- 
ture has been thrown to the people by 
the Cesars of popular education. 
More peculiarly the product of this 
special environment is the prose writer 
who takes a special pleasure in this 
opportunity of airing his hollow ideas, 
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which are indistinguishable from the 
platitudes of the syndicated philoso- 
phers scorned by this critical audience, 
save in so far as they are incomprehen- 
sible. A pleasant career is thus opened 
to those male charmers who make up 
for the paucity of their intelligence by 
the wealth of their admiration for the 
admiration of women. When one of 
the least of these can be persuaded to 
discourse upon some such topic as 
‘Fourth Dimensional Love’’, refined 
women are rewarded for their abdica- 
tion before the wantonly successful 
provocation of a younger generation 
also engaged in the cultivation of litera- 
ture and its makers. 

These relaxations of the patron, with 
the intoxication corresponding to the 
more material inebriation already re- 
ferred to, must not deceive us as to the 
importance of the dual réle which is 
played by the twin Mecenas of democ- 
racy. Between the two the literary 
artist of today finds shelter — at least 
temporarily — from the cruel blasts of 
commercialism. Horace himself in- 
curred the censure of Mzcenas, as he 
frequently records 


Mollis inertia cur tantum diffuderit imis 
oblivionem sensibus 


pocula Lethaeos ut si ducentia somnos 
ardente fauce traxerim 
candide Maecenas, occidis saepe rogando.* 


And for reasons which to this day ex- 
haust his patience. But it is not only 
indolence and wine which strain the re- 
lations of author and patron. Beneath 
that charm of family friendship lurk 
the grim figures on the sales sheets, and 
when these conspire with fate, then not 
all the endearing words and affectionate 
moments of the haleyon days can ob- 
literate them. The eternal child dis- 
covers that business is business, after 
all, and that batiks, and all the para- 
phernalia of purchasable art cannot 
blanket the real passion that smolders 
in the bosom of Mecenas up to date. 
He is not in business for his health. 
His technique is new, but his aim is the 
aim of his forefathers who set more 
resolutely to work to provide the means 
for such experiments as this. The ar- 
tist has his choice—with or without an 
anesthetic? 


*Again I assist those who, not being 
younger wsthetes, have no convenient dic- 
tionary of quotations: 


Honest Maecenas, you distress me by asking con- 
stantly why soft indolence has infused into my inmost 
senses an oblivion as great as though I had drained the 
cups that bring Lethean sleep with parched throat 
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THE KNIGHTLINESS OF PHILIP GIBBS 


By Grant Overton 


HEN one. said: “Rise, Sir 

Philip —’’ but the terms in which 
the still young man received ennoble- 
ment were heard by none; for all were 
drawn by his face in which austerity 
and gentleness seemed mingled. A 
pale young man with a nicotine stained 
third finger whom Arnold Bennett had 
once warned authors against (he asks 
you to lunch and drives a hard bargain 
over the coffee). A good reporter for 
Alfred Harmsworth, Lord Northcliffe. 
A war correspondent with seven league 
boots. A man standing on a platform 
in Carnegie Hall which rings with riot 
“looking like a frightfully tired Savona- 
rola who is speaking in a trance’”’. 
His thin, uncompromising nose; the jut 
of the chin; the high cheekbones and 
the hollow cheeks; long upper lip and 
mouth with drawn in, straight corners 
(yet a compassionate mouth); the deep 
set eyes; the ears placed so far back; 
and the raking line of the jaw — if 
these were all he might be nothing 
better than a fine breed of news hound 
with ‘‘points’’. They are nothing; but 
the clear shine of idealism from eye and 
countenance is the whole man. Great 
Britain had knighted a reporter, but 
Philip Gibbs had been born to knight- 
hood. 

For when chivalry would have died, 
he first succored and then revived it; 
when men wished to forget, he com- 
pelled them toremember. He actually 
proves what men have forgotten how 
to prove, and so have turned into a 
copybook maxim. Perhaps the reason 
his pen is mightier than any sword is 


because he wields it as if it were one. 
In the eyes of the world he is the 
D’Artagnan of Three Musketeers who 
are also three brothers. They are 
Philip (Hamilton) Gibbs, Cosmo Ham- 
ilton (Gibbs), and A(rthur) Hamilton 
Gibbs, the mutations of name arising 
from choice and even from a certain 
literary necessity; for an author’s name 
should be distinctive and is usually 
better when not too long. The father, 
Henry Gibbs, was an English civil serv- 
ant, a departmental chief in the Board 
of Education. The mother had been 
Helen Hamilton. The family at one 
time consisted of six boys and two girls. 
Henry Gibbs had ‘‘a delicate wife, an 
unresilient salary, and his spirit of tak- 
ing chances had been killed by heavy 
responsibility, the caution and timidity 
growing out of a painful knowledge of 
the risks and difficulties of life, and the 
undermining security of having sat all 
his working years in the safe cul-de-sac 
of a government office”’.* It was the 
office in which Matthew Arnold worked 
and in which an obscure temporary 
clerk, W. S. Gilbert, stole moments to 
compose verse called ‘‘Bab Ballads’’. 
Philip Gibbs was educated privately 
and was an editor before he was twenty 
one. He was, in fact, only nineteen 
when he became “‘educational editor”’ 
for the large English publishing firm of 
Cassell at a salary of a hundred and 
twenty pounds a year. ‘“‘ With five 
pounds capital and that income, I 
married’’— Agnes Rowland, daughter 


*Unwritten History. By Cosmo Hamil- 
ton. 
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of the Reverend W. J. Rowland — 
“with an audacity which I now find 
superb. I wasso young, and looked so 
much younger, that I did not dare to 
confess my married state to my official 
chief, who was the Right Honorable 
H. O. Arnold-Forster, in whose room I 
sat, and one day when my wife popped 
her head through the door and said 
‘Hullo!’ I made signs to her to depart. 

““*Who’s that pretty girl?’ asked 
Arnold-Forster, and with shame I must 
confess that I hid the secret of our re- 
lationship.’’* 

He was both timid and bashful; yet 
like many men of his stamp, he was to 
show on numerous occasions a lionlike 
courage. A hundred and a thousand 
times he was to pass as close to death as 
a man may pass and yet live; in gen- 
eral, he was to be quite as badly scared 
as a chap can bein such circumstances; 
and without exception he was to persist 
in what he was doing, for there was and 
is in him something stronger than fear. 

Philip Gibbs’s earlier career differed 
little from that of Arnold Bennett or 
the first years of dozens of Englishmen 
who have made their start in Fleet 
Street. After several years with Cas- 
sell, he applied for and got a job as 
managing editor of a large literary 
syndicate. In this post he bought 
Bennett’s early novel, ‘‘The Grand 
Babylon Hotel’’, and other fiction and 
articles to be sold to newspapers in 
Great Britain and the colonies. While 
with Cassell he had written his first 
book, “‘Founders of the Empire’’, an 
historical text still used in English 
schools. As a syndicate editor he 
wrote articles on every conceivable sub- 
ject, particularly a weekly essay called 
‘Knowledge Is Power’’. But his job 
was outside of London, for which he 
hankered; and finally he wrote to 


~ *Adventures in Journalism. By Philip 
Gibbs. 


Alfred Harmsworth, who was later to 
become Lord Northcliffe and who had 
founded the ‘‘Daily Mail’. The re- 
sult was a job under a brilliant jour- 
nalist, Filson Young, whom Gibbs 
succeeded a few months later as editor 
of Page Four in the “‘ Mail’’ (devoted to 
special articles). Here he learned all 
about the new journalism and had a 
chance to observe Northcliffe closely. 
In the seventh chapter of his ‘“‘ Adven- 
tures in Journalism”, Philip Gibbs 
gives a brief but well etched portrait of 
the man who transformed the character 
of the English newspaper. North- 
cliffe’s genius, his generosity, his ruth- 
lessness — which was often the result 
of indifference and sometimes sprang 
from fatigue and bad temper — are 
conveyed in a half dozen pages. Gibbs 
suffered the fate of nearly all this man’s 
temporary favorites. When he was 
dismissed from the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ he 
went for a few months to the ‘“‘ Daily 
Express”’ before beginning what was to 
be a long association with the ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle”’ 

His connection with the “‘ Chronicle’ 
was broken by the sad experiment of 
the ‘‘Tribune’’, a newspaper founded 
by a melancholy young man named 
Franklin Thomasson as a pious carry- 
ing out of his father’s wishes. As 
literary editor of this daily, Philip 
Gibbs bought work by Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Joseph Conrad, and Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, but the paper as a whole 
was dull and doomed. When it went 
down, Philip Gibbs thought he saw a 
chance to throw off the bondage of 
offices. He took his wife and little son 
and retreated to a coast guard’s cottage 
at Littlehampton. ‘‘ There, in a tiny 
room, filled with the murmur of the 
sea, and the vulgar songs of seaside 
Pierrots, I wrote my novel, ‘The Street 
of Adventure’, in which I told, in the 
guise of fiction, the history of the Trib- 


, 
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une newspaper, and gave a picture of 
the squalor, disappointment, adven- 
ture, insecurity, futility, and good 
comradeship of Fleet Street.’’ There 
was need of money, but the novel cost 
Gibbs more than it earned. His narra- 
tive had not disguised sufficiently ei- 
ther the newspaper or members of its 
late staff. The point is a little difficult 
for American readers to take in, and 
rests on English libel law, which is quite 
different from the American. In Eng- 
land, ‘‘the greater the truth, the greater 
the libel’. A libel action was insti- 
tuted, and although it was finally with- 
drawn, the bills of costs were heavy and 
the sale of the book had been killed. 
But when published in the United 
States after the war, ‘‘The Street of 
Adventure”’ had a very good success. 


I knew after that the wear and tear, the 
mental distress, the financial uncertainty 
that befell a free lance in search of fame and 
fortune, when those mocking will-o’-the- 
wisps led him through the ditches of disap- 
pointment and the thickets of ill luck. 
How many hundreds of times did I pace the 
streets of London in those days, vainly seek- 
ing the plot of a short story, and haunted by 
elusive characters who would not fit into my 
combination of circumstances, ending at 
4,000 words with a dramatic climax! How 
many hours have I spent glued to a seat in 
Kensington Gardens, working out literary 
triangles with a husband and wife and the 
third party, two men and a woman, two 
women and a man, and finding only a vi- 
cious circle of hopeless imbecility! At such 
times one’s nerves get “‘edgy’’ and one’s 
imagination becomes feverish with effort, so 
that the more desperately one chases an 
idea, the more resolutely it eludes one.* 


Yet he counts himself, on the whole, 
to have been lucky. He was able to 
earn a living and to give time and labor 
to “‘the most unprofitable branch of 
literature, which is history, and my 
first love’. Years later he was to have 
a thrill of pleasure at seeing in the win- 
dows of Paris bookshops his ‘‘ Men and 
Women of the French Revolution’”’, 


*Adventures in Journalism. 


magnificently illustrated with repro- 
ductions of old prints. He wrote the 
romantic life of ‘‘George Villiers, First 
Duke of Buckingham”’, and discovered 
in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury 
“‘a plot with kings and princes, great 
lords and ladies, bishops and judges, 
poisoners, witch doctors, cutthroats 
and poets”’, the incomparable material 
for his ‘‘King’s Favourite’. These 
books brought him only a few hundred 
dollars apiece, though perhaps more in 
reputation and friendships. 

He returned to journalism, eventu- 
ally, as special correspondent and 
descriptive writer for the ‘Daily 
Chronicle’’. He was rather frequently 
in charge of the Paris office and had all 
sorts of adventures in that city, both 
those derived from saturating himself 
in French history and others incident 
to his daily work. After the Portu- 
guese revolution he was sent to Portu- 
gal to explore the condition of the 
political prisoners, some of whom the 
adherents of the republican cause had 
interred alive. His greatest feat was 
the revelation of Dr. Cook’s fraud in 
claiming the discovery of the North 
Pole. This was a triumph of sheer 
intuition, in the first instance, and both 
dogged persistency and remarkable 
courage were necessary before Philip 
Gibbs could be proved right. 

It began with a late start, twenty 
four hours behind the other correspond- 
ents. When Gibbs got to Copenhagen, 
the vessel bringing Dr. Cook had not 
arrived, owing to fogs. Through a 
chance meeting in a restaurant with 
Mrs. Rasmussen, wife of the explorer, 
Gibbs got to Elsinore and aboard a 
launch which was putting out to meet 
the delayed ship. Thus he was the 
only English speaking person present at 
the first interview, on shipboard. As 
it happened, Dr. Cook had not yet 
acquired that magnificent poise and 
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aplomb which he wasto display from the 
moment he set foot ashore. His eyes 
evaded Gibbs, he explained that he had 
no papers to prove his claim and not 
even a diary, and when pressed for 
some sort of written record or notes he 
exclaimed: ‘‘You believed Nansen 
and Amundsen and Sverdrup. They 
had only their story to tell. Why 
don’t you believe me?” Later Cook 
had a moment of utter funk, hiding in 
his cabin. It passed quickly and after 
that he was outwardly all that a hero 
should be. 

But Gibbs had had his chance. His 
seven column story to the “Daily 
Chronicle’’ caused him to be denounced 
everywhere and even put him in jeop- 
ardy of his life in Copenhagen; yet a 
few weeks were to show it to be one of 
the greatest exclusive newspaper sto- 
ries, ‘‘beats’’, or “‘scoops’’, ever writ- 
ten. 


“ce 


In September, 1912, war started in 


the Balkans. Gibbs went as a corre- 
spondent and this experience, lamenta- 
ble and laughable, comical and ex- 
tremely repellent, was his first direct 
preparation for work soon to follow. 
The year after he had occasion to 
go to Germany and study the state of 
mind, popular and official, toward 
England. He was, therefore, excep- 
tionally well fitted to be a correspond- 
ent at the front when the world war 
began. It would be impossible as well 
as improper to try to abbreviate here 
the story of his experience told so bril- 
liantly and with so much movement 
(and with far too much modesty) in 
“‘Adventures in Journalism’’. At the 
outset of the war no newspaper man 
had any official standing. The corre- 
spondent was unrecognized —or it 
would be more accurate to say that he 
was recognized only as a dangerous 
nuisance, subject to arrest at sight. 
Gibbs and two other very distinguished 
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newspaper men, H. M. Tomlinson and 
W. M. Massey, worked together for 
weeks and months and were three of 
a small group of correspondents who 
risked their lives constantly in the war 
zone, and their liberty on every oc- 
casion when they stepped out of it. 
There came a time when the game 
seemed to be up. “I had violated 
every regulation. I had personally 
angered Lord Kitchener. I was on the 
black books of the detectives at every 
port, and General Williams solemnly 
warned me that if I returned to France 
I would be put up against a white wall, 
with unpleasant consequences.’’ The 
solution came with the appointment 
of five official war correspondents, of 
whom Gibbs was one from first to last. 
These men covered the war, not for one 
newspaper but for the newspapers of 
Great Britain and America. They 
were attached to General Headquar- 
ters, and among the men of distinction 
who were assigned to them as friends, 
advisers, and censors was C. E. Mon- 
tague, editor of the ‘*‘ Manchester 
Guardian” and author of ‘“ Disen- 
chantment’”’, ‘‘Fiery Particles’, ‘‘A 
Hind Let Loose’’, etc., a meditative 
writer of exquisite prose who, at the 
outbreak of the war, had dyed his white 
hair black, enlisted as a private, served 
in the trenches, reached the rank of 
sergeant, finally surviving when the 
dugout which sheltered him was blown 
ee 

After the war the five correspondents 
received knighthood, and Philip Gibbs 
is properly Sir Philip Gibbs, K. B. E. 
On journalistic commissions he visited 
Ireland and Asia Minor and revisited 
most of the countries of Europe, in- 
cluding Russia. He came to America 
twice to lecture on the war and condi- 
tions resulting from it, and his book, 
‘*People of Destiny’’, is a critical but 
admiring account of America as he 
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found it. Pope Benedict XV, against 
all precedent, accorded Gibbs an inter- 
view on the reconstruction of Europe 
and this interview was printed in all the 
principal newspapers of the world. 
He had become, more truly than any 
other man has ever been, more fully 
than any other man is, the world’s re- 
porter. His title was splendidly es- 
tablished by his summarizing book on 
the war, ‘‘Now It Can Be Told”’, and 
was strikingly reemphasized with his 
novel, ‘‘The Middle of the Road’”’, 
concerning which a few words are in 
order. 

Although Philip Gibbs had published 
in 1919 a novel, ‘‘Wounded Souls”’, 
which contains much of the message of 
‘‘The Middle of the Road’’, the world 
was not ready for what he had to tell. 
He therefore set to work on a canvas 
which he determined should include all 
Europe. His visits to Ireland, France, 
Germany, and even Russia had placed 
at his disposal an unparalleled mass 
of authentic first hand material. He 
knew, better than most, what existed, 
and what lay immediately ahead. Us- 
ing fiction frankly as a guise to present 
facts, both physical facts and the facts 
of emotion and attitude, he wrote his 
story. 

When the novel was published in 
England and the United States at the 
beginning of 1923, it leaped into instant 
and enormous popularity. This was 
partly the result of prophetic details, 
such as this speech of one of the charac- 
ters: 

“France wants to push Germany into the 
mud’’, said Dorothy. ‘“‘ Nothing will sat- 
isfy her but a march into the Ruhr to seize 


the industrial cities and strangle Germany’s 
chance of life.’’ 


When the novel was published the 
French invasion of the Ruhr had be- 
gun. 

There was a sense of larger prophecy 


that hovered over the story. But even 
more of the instant success of the book 
was due to the terrible picture it 
painted, minute yet panoramic, ghastly 
but honest. People sat up, literally, 
all night to finish the book. People 
read it with tears running from their 
eyes, with sobs; they went about for 
days afterward feeling as if a heavy 
blow had stunned them, a blow from 
which they were only slowly recover- 
ing. Although every effort was made 
in advance of publication to insure at- 
tention for the book, it is doubtful 
whether such effort counted at all in 
the book’s success. For none who read 
it failed to talk about it in a way that 
fairly coerced others to become Philip 
Gibbs’s readers. Month after month 
the sale of this book rolls on. It is not, 
as a piece of literary construction or 
considered as literary art, a good novel; 
it is something much bigger than that 
— a piece of marvelous reporting and a 
work of propaganda charged to the full 
with humane indignation and pity and 
compassion. 

As if he had found his field at last 
in the roomy spaces and manifold dis- 
guises of the novel, Philip Gibbs fol- 
lowed ‘‘The Middle of the Road” with 
a very keenly observed study of young 
people. ‘‘Heirs Apparent’ deals with 
the generation which was too young to 
take any active part in the world war 
but which has come to a somewhat 
unformed maturity since. The gaiety 
of the novel does not prevent the au- 
thor, with his usual thoroughness, from 
presenting the more serious aspects of 
his young people’s misbehavior. There 
is incidentally an exactly drawn study 
of that newer, sensational journalism 
which Philip Gibbs tasted under North- 
cliffe and which is familiar enough, 
though on the outside only, to most 
Americans. But the delightful thing 
about ‘‘Heirs Apparent” is the au- 
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thor’s unfailing sympathy with his 
youngsters; and the optimism of the 
ending — the book closes with a char- 
acter’s cry: ‘‘ Youth’s all right!’’ — is 
the sincere expression of Philip Gibbs’s 
own perfect faith. 

In fine, a bigger man than any of his 
books. One of the greatest reporters 
the press has ever had, one of the half 
dozen — if so many — best masters of 
descriptive writing now alive. A chap 
who suffered nervous breakdowns prior 


to 1914 and who turned to iron in the 
moment of crisis. A militant pacifist 
because he has really seen war waged. 
A lover and fighter for justice, and a 
preacher of mercy. There is about 
him, despite the abolition of miracle 
and the rapid transformation of the 
world into a factory and a machine, 
some of that lost radiance of a day 
when men set forth to conquer in the 
name of their faith, or to spread a gos- 
pel which might redeem the world. 
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only a chosen few. 
that genius can be acquired. 


MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR GENIUS 
By Mary Austin 
VIII: GENIUS AND THE SUPERNORMAL FACULTIES 


EpITor’s NOTE: We have usually considered genius a gift of the gods, bestowed upon 
Mrs. Austin, after years of devoted study, emphatically asserts 
In a series of articles, beginning in THE BOOKMAN for 


November, she attempts to analyze genius and talent and to point the way both for 


AX the movements of the psyche 
within itself, described in the last 
three papers, autosuggestion, auto- 
prayer, meditation and all forms of 
creative wishing, will be recognized by 
the reader as practical for everybody, 
quite irrespective of their concurrence 
either with genius or with talent. If 
I have described them only in relation 
to literary genius it is because I assume 
my readers to be mostly possessed of 
literary experience, and so able to 
check up on their own use of such 
methods. 

Practically everybody admits that 
he has stumbled upon one or all of 
these methods, or he has found them 
described by great artists of the past, 
who had not yet developed any philos- 
ophy of the creative process. The 
reader, then, can scarcely escape the 
conclusion that autosuggestion, auto- 
prayer, and meditation are motions 
that genius tends naturally to make on its 
own behalf. 


To admit that is equivalent to 


admitting the theory with which this 
discussion was begun, that genius is 
the untutored use of racial experience. 
Because the first thing the self examin- 
ing genius discovers, is that even the 
most mystical of his processes, that is 
to say, the least understood, follow 


recognizing them and for utilizing them in life and art. 
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closely the mysticism of his racial 


strain. Everybody recognizes at once 
the quality of Irish mysticism, and 
everybody who reads the younger 
Irish poets regrets that it is so closely 
confined in expression to Irish sym- 
bolism. In the same way Francis 
Thompson and Evelyn Underhill find 
adequate expression for their own 
mystical experience in Catholic 
Christian symbols, the natural inheri- 
tance of their blood. It is only when 
you read the Russian mystics that you 
realize that here is a race whose mysti- 
cal capacities have never been devel- 
oped into an ordered system, nor have 
they found an adequate, natively 
Russian set of symbols. American 
mysticism is in even worse case, draw- 
ing from so many and such unequal 
inheritances, and having no order nor 
any common symbols. Consequently 
we grasp hopefully at one alleged 
system after another; Theosophy, 
Christian Science, Abramism, New 
Thought, abandoning them all as they 
prove inadequate for any but a few. 
But at bottom, all mystical systems 
are efforts to make use of inherited 
racial experience in managing your own 
mind. I am not sure that anything 
else is inherited. Certainly we do not 
inherit explicit knowledge of mathe- 
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matics. Everybody still has to learn 
the multiplication table and that the 
square of the hypothenuse equals the 
sum of the squares of the other two 
sides. But we do seem to bring along 
with us a capacity for acquiring 
and handling mathematical knowledge 
after somebody has taught it to us. 
If this is true, then mysticism, which 
is the study of how to handle our 
minds in directions not common to the 
masses, is, instead of being the pre- 
occupation of a few psychopathic 
persons, one of the most important 
functions of the individual. Since the 
first of these articles was published, 
many writers have explained to me 
processes that they naturally fell into, 
without in the least realizing that the 
methods they so lightly describe were, 
four or five hundred years ago, thought 
not possible to attain without years of 
struggle and self mastery. Probably 
we could not now slip into them so 


easily if that struggle had not once 
taken place. 

It is already recognized that there 
may be such a thing as a genius for 
mysticism. There are people who, 
without having any artistic or literary 


or inventive talent whatever, still 
have a singular capacity for using 
their minds in uncommon directions. 
Psychological investigators have come 
to speak of these people as having 
supernormal faculties. 

By normal faculty is meant any 
faculty which is discovered to be 
practically universal for men in a nor- 
mal state. By normal state, one can 
mean only what the science of the 
period defines as normal, for the line is 
not yet drawn hard and fast. It 
means, at least, faculties and processes 
not involving lesions and non-normal 
states such as trance and hypnotism. 
By supernormal we mean faculties that 
are discovered occurring normally in 


individuals, widely distributed among 
the races of men, not universally, but 
at least with a frequency that indicates 
that they belong in the series of evolu- 
tionary states of consciousness. We 
cannot go so far back in the history 
of mankind that we do not discover 
individuals regarded as supernormal 
because of some faculty not widely 
possessed by other men of their period. 
The first man who learned how to use 
suggestion upon his fellow man at a 
profit to himself, was a supernormal in 
his time. In the slow process of 
evolution, however, many faculties 
regarded as supernormal, as well as 
processes called mystical, emerged 
from the mist, and were recognized as 
normal for all men. We know now 
that the seller of amulets is a primitive 
Coué, and the hypnotist is no longer a 
sinister creature imposing on weaker 
beings the power of a supernormal 
will. Phenomena of the subconscious 
are emerging, discriminatingly referred 
to various levels of the deep-self. For 
the instructed mind of today, the 
supernormal faculties all lie beyond the 
recognized subconscious area, at the 
back of a beyond of which meditation 
as practised by the mystics is the 
threshold. 

One of the most obvious evidences of 
the normality of the so called super- 
normal is that, though particular 
faculties occur rarely in proportion to 
the population, there is no society so 
primitive that examples of all these 
faculties have not already shown them- 
selves, usually under the misapprehen- 
sion of supernaturalism. Every tribe, 
including our own, seems to have 
believed in and practised in some fash- 
ion the following: 

Power to describe and locate objects 
concealed from sensory observation. 

Power to diagnose disease under the 
same conditions. 
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Power to describe places, persons, 
or events removed in space. 

Power to describe the same when 
removed in time. 

Power to describe the same when 
removed both in time and space. 

Power to arrive at truth, the rational 
path to which has not yet been cleared. 

The common element in all these 
powers, establishing them outside the 
need of sensory contact, indicates that 
they all belong to one mode of con- 
sciousness. Orthodox psychology not 
having provided a competent term for 
this mode of consciousness, I adopt one 
which I find in use among American 
Indians, ‘‘inknowing”’. 

I use this in preference to “‘intui- 
tive’, meaning in-taught, because 
nothing can be taught which is not 
first known, so that, necessarily, behind 
every intuitive process there must have 
been a definite movement of the 
We shall here- 


psyche, an in-knowing. 
after speak of inknowing as the primary 
act, using intuition and intuitive to 
describe acts of the individual resulting 
from inknowing acts of the mind. 

Do not fear to accept this classifica- 
tion, which is in harmony with ortho- 


dox science in every particular. There 
is, in every human, an immediate 
consciousness, arrived at through the 
senses; there is an indeterminate and 
only slightly explored subconscious- 
ness, which seems to be the repository 
of previous sensory contacts both of 
the immediate and the racial selves. 
The mode of the first type of con- 
sciousness is rational, the mode of the 
second is subjective. Back of both 
these there is a third type which ap- 
pears to be independent of the senses, 
whose mode is not yet definitely deter- 
mined, the inknowing consciousness. 
Did not life exist on the earth for a 
space of time which, compared to our 
time, is as a million to one, by no 


other power than its inknowingness? 
Before it had ears to hear or eyes to see 
or nerves to tingle, life became, grew, 
evolved, provided itself with the whole 
set of senses and mental faculties, by a 
power of knowing and moving upon 
that knowledge within itself. It is 
this level of consciousness, which is 
approached by the way of meditation, 
that we are slowly learning to use by 
means of the intelligence evolved, 
perhaps, for that express purpose. 

Before attempting to describe the 
supernormal faculties, I have taken 
account of what may appear to be 
inknowing faculties, but are in reality 
sense perceptions lying below the 
threshold of stimulation. That is to 
say, there are things heard or things 
smelled, but so faintly heard or so 
feebly smelled that the observer is 
uncertain by which sense perception 
occurs, and so assumes that a particular 
experience is supernormal or even 
supernatural. For example, in every 
primitive tribe there are individuals 
who are successful weather forecasters, 
without being able to give any re°-on 
for what they prophesy. This sort of 
thing is probably a multiple form of 
sense perception below the threshold. 
Again, both American Indians and 
Central African natives maintain that 
they can sense other people’s reactions 
in their presence, and in general they 
refer the sensation to definite areas of 
the body, the same areas in both 
peoples. Our Indians tell me that this 
faculty disappears under the clothes 
wearing habit. So I conclude this 
also to be either a normal perception 
below the threshold of stimulation, or 
a hidden sense, cryptesthesia, not yet 
histologically determined. 

These things are mentioned only to 
clear the way for a study of the 
supernormal faculties listed above, in 
which no sense reaction enters. 
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One of the reasons why we have so 
little authentic data on these faculties, 
is that nobody has ever studied them 
in connection with genius or a high 
degree of talent. It is only occasion- 
ally, when we find some otherwise 
ignorant and possibly subnormal per- 
son who can find lost articles, play 
seven games of chess at once, or cor- 
rectly prophesy coming events, that 
the psychologist pays any attention to 
him. What I mean to show you, is 
that inknowing is probably much more 
widely spread than we have supposed 
it, and that it is so often a concomitant 
of genius that it is obscured by its very 
familiarity. 

Recall my original proposal, that 
genius can be acquired, genius being 
defined as the power to reach back into 
the psychic past. The various ranks 
of genius, then, would depend upon 
the length of the reach. No modern 
psychologist will deny that you can 
learn to reach back into your own past 
and recall everything that has hap- 
pened to you; few will haggle over the 
possibility of learning how to reach 
back into ancestral pasts. The only 
further step that you have to take 
with me, is to believe that sometime, 
somehow, we shall learn to reach all the 
way back. Just how far back that 
may be we cannot know, since there 
is as yet no certainty about where we 
started from. There are orthodox 
scientists willing to maintain that there 
is a form of consciousness in every atom 
of matter. Others insist that con- 
sciousness begins only with what we 
call life. All that I undertake is to 
suggest how we can reach back of the 
subjective to the inknowing level of 
consciousness. 

Much of the material on which 
a working theory of inknowing is 
founded, can be studied in reports of 
the psychical laboratories, especially 
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those at Nancy; but if I am to cover 
this ground in the space of a magazine 
article all the laboratory history must 
be skipped. 

In general two types of inknowing 
present themselves: those that occur 
spontaneously to the percipient, and 
those that are approached deliberately 
by the path of meditation. In this 
connection let me repeat again that 
true meditation has nothing whatever 
to do with the type of genius using it. 
There is no discoverable difference be- 
tween the psychic acts of a physician 
or a detective meditating on a case and 
a playwright meditating on a play. 
All three of them may arrive at in- 
knowing by precisely the same process. 
The faculty of inknowing diagnosis 
which M. Osty describes in his book on 
the supernormal faculties, as he finds 
them occurring among ignorant and 
superstitious subjects, probably occurs 
frequently in the work of any physician 
of the high grade genius type. 

Not all physicians are capable of 
successful meditation, but those who 
are may be using their inknowing 
faculty in that business, even though 
they be the sort of medical men who 
dislike to admit that there is any such 
thing as inknowing. More than likely 
they were led to study medicine in the 
first place by the obscure working of 
some such genius for healing or 
diagnosis. For a doctor who does not 
put more into his work than he got out 
of the medical school, is not much of a 
doctor. 

The power to describe and locate 
concealed articles is much more than 
the amusing parlor trick most people 
suppose it to be. Years ago I had a 
conversation with William J. Burns, 
detective, on this subject, and although 
Mr. Burns had no acquaintance with 
the patter of orthodox psychology, he 
knew instantly what I was talking 
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about. He said that the capacity of 
the master detective to find clews 
where other people missed them, was 
quite as much due to the possession of 
this faculty as it was to superior powers 
of observation. More than once he 
had gone back to a place to search fora 
concealed item which his inner faculty 
advised him existed, and finally en- 
abled him to find. His method of 
coordinating collected information, as 
he described it, came much nearer to 
true meditation than anything I had 
at that time met, since his capacity for 
what we call concentration exceeded 
enormously that of the average literary 
artist. In the field of archzological 
research, this particular quality of 
inknowing in regard to concealed 
objects plays an important part. Our 
own Frank Hamilton Cushing was so 
amazing an example of supernormal 
percipience, that it is a great pity the 
lack of appreciation, at that time, of 
such faculties prevented a complete, 
studious record of his capacity. 

One such experience of the writer’s 
is related, not because it is unique, but 
because of the probability that one in 
every three readers will have had 
something similar, each in his special 
field of interest. 

I had been up in the piedmont 
country to look at some Small-house 
ruins and, returning, had stopped to 
rest in mid-afternoon, falling into a 
half trance of heat and sleepy light, 
meditating on the life of the Small- 
house period with the idea of making a 
story of it. I had been there, sitting 
very still for perhaps a quarter of an 
hour; and by degrees I felt my atten- 
tion plucked at and drawn to the other 
side of the shallow arroyo where I was 
sitting, with an insistent call to look 
... look behind that big boulder, 
there. . . 

‘““Chopo,” said I to my Indian guide, 


stretched on the ground at a little 
distance, ‘‘something calls to me from 
behind that boulder; look and see what 
it is.”’ 

““Chisera, no! If it calls you it 
would not like me to look; some hurt 
would come to me.”’ 

Sauntering over to the boulder I 
looked carefully, and presently dis- 
covered a beautifully executed stone ax 
of the Small-house period, half buried 
in the sand. 

Chopo explained that any object so 
found was Good Medicine. He said 
that the animal shaped stones carried 
by his people as hunting fetishes were 
usually so found, and had a long story 
to tell of how an uncle of his, during an 
illness, had been walking about in 
great despair when a little plant spoke 
to him in the same wordless fashion in 
which the ax head had spoken to me. 
His uncle, having digged the plant, 
made a decoction of it which cured him 
of his illness. Well, why not? If a 
cat knows when to eat catnip, why 
should not man occasionally have the 
same kind of knowledge of what is good 
for him? There is a popular theory 
that early man learned all he knows by 
a system of trial and error; but why 
suppose man, of all the animals, left 
out of the inknowing stage of con- 
sciousness? 

It offends all my scientific instincts 
to leave an important phase of the 
problem a mere suggestion, without 
going into the evidence of such in- 
knowing in primitive man, and the 
related problem of whether the in- 
knower is educable, especially whether 
it is suggestible. Did the little plant 
speak to the sick man because he 
desperately wanted to get well, and was 
there something in his deep-self which 
fooled him into fooling his immediate- 
self with an herbal remedy, and was 
his cure finally worked entirely by 
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autosuggestion? But there could be 
no autosuggestion about the stone ax, 
because I have it yet. 

We need much discriminating study 
at this point because of the importance 
of those supernormal faculties which 
involve the syncopation of space and 
time, with which we are just becoming 
authentically acquainted. So far back 
as we have any history of man, he has 
always believed that certain individ- 
uals have the power to discover what 
is going on at a distance from them, 
and to predict future events. Suffi- 
cient evidence has been collected that 
there are still individuals who can do 
one or both of these things. 

Such a faculty for the prophetic 
trends of human affairs is of the utmost 
importance to the genius who deals 
with the social aspects of the human 
scene. The possession of it is, in fact, 
the distinguishing mark in this field 
between little genius and great. We 
have only to look back on the scores of 
philosophies and economic and political 
systems built up out of pure intellec- 
tuation, and now lying ruined in the 
dust, to realize that without some such 
native faculty man is utterly lost in the 
path of his own destiny. If prophecy 
were possible by purely intellectual 
processes, why would one of the most 
brilliant of our intellectuals so steadily 
fail to do more than invent startling 
and inconsistent improbabilities for 
that future toward which he yearns? 
In all H. G. Wells’s work there is 
nothing that, for true, inknowing 
prophecy, is comparable to Emerson’s 
poem, “‘ Uriel”’. 

Innumerable examples of true proph- 
ecy, as well as of events occurring 
simultaneously in widely separated 
places, have been collected and col- 
lated, but they are almost all of 
the type of spontaneous occurrence. 
Among the many fortune tellers, 


clairvoyants and the like, who claim 
to be exercising regularly a_ super- 
normal faculty of inknowing, I have 
failed to find one who can give an 
intelligible account of his processes. 
The spontaneous exhibitions of this 
faculty are so varied in their expression, 
and so often only brought to expression 
in slightly anormal circumstances, such 
as dreams, as visions, aS voices, or as 
automatic writings, that they have 
given rise to a welter of theory and 
superstitious explanation that tends to 
bring the whole subject into disrepute. 

One of the most usual explanations 
of inknowing is that it is ‘‘spirit com- 
munication’’. But this explanation 
has also been used by people ignorant 
of their own psychology in perfectly 
normal processes. I once had occasion 
to examine carefully the evidence 
offered by the author of ‘Patience 
Worth” and other alleged ‘“‘spirit 
dictations’”. There was no question 
of the author’s sincere belief in “‘spir- 
its’? as the source of her work, but 
her explanation contained nothing 
whatever that could not easily be 
shown to occur normally in the daily 
processes of almost any writer of fic- 
tion. I think it possible that Mrs. 
Curran may have a faculty for in- 
knowing of concealed objects, or the 
contents of a closed book, but she has 
declined to submit herself unreservedly 
to the close investigation which would 
discriminate between the usual genius 
process, which she exhibits, and the 
exercise of a supernormal faculty. 
As a matter of fact the example she 
gives, of knowing the contents of books 
which she believes she has not read, is 
nothing like so remarkable as one 
related to me by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Mr. Roosevelt told me that he had 
been sent a book, in two or three 
volumes I think, which he had never 
had time to read. Then the author 
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called upon him, for the purpose of 
discussing the economic theories in the 
book. Mr. Roosevelt, not wishing to 
hurt his visitor’s feelings, trying to 
gain time, said, “‘Ah yes, that was in 
the second volume wasn’t it?” and 
crossed the room to take the book from 
the shelf. In the act, he suddenly 
found himself possessed of the neces- 
sary knowledge of the volume and 
chapter named. 

Mr. Roosevelt was, however, a 
remarkably rapid reader, and it is just 
possible that he may have ruffled the 
pages of the book when it first came to 
him, and had something stick in his 
memory after the act was forgotten. 
But whether this particular incident 
was an act of memory or an act of in- 
knowing, there are too many well 
authenticated examples of it abroad to 
make necessary the explanation of it 
as spirit communication. As a matter 
of fact, itis no longer necessary to ex- 
plain in that way any of the following: 

Knowledge of objects or places un- 
known to the percipient. 

Knowledge of facts unknown to the 
percipient or any interested inquirer. 

Foreknowledge of events not yet 
manifest in time and space. 

For all of these are known to have 
occurred to people sufficiently aware 
of their processes to feel certain that 
there is no intervention of outside 
intelligences. 

This does not prove that, assuming 
survival, there may not be interchanges 
between incarnate and discarnate in- 
telligences. I myself have what 
Walter Pater called an “invincible 
natural prepossession” in favor of 
survival, and my notion of what is 
called ‘psychic research”’ is that it is 
all from the wrong end. It practically 
all presupposes an intense desire on the 
part of the dead to communicate with 
the living, when the case is really that 
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there is an intense desire on the part of 
the living to communicate with the 
dead. This wrong ended supposition 
exposes us to all manner of difficulties 
arising within the deep-self by means 
of which we assume such communica- 
tions are being made. Now, if there is 
another life beyond this life, there is 
only one thing we certainly know about 
it: we know that we get through from 
Here to There. Therefore, if we wish 
to learn something about that life, the 
only logical thing to do is to try to look 
through the door from our side, 
instead of proceeding as if they were 
all trying to look back at us. Since 
psychologists are pretty generally 
ready to admit the existence of an 
inknowing faculty in man, if I wished 
to know anything about that other 
life I should try to use that faculty 
deliberately to penetrate the partition 
wall. Indeed, I am willing to admit 
that certain individuals do occasionally 
seem to know a little about the dead, 
but I have never found anything which 
afforded me the slightest evidence that 
the dead know aught about us. 

Some of the processes by which this 
penetration may be accomplished will 
be touched upon later. It seems 
necessary to clear up this point, be- 
cause both editors and publishers are 
still being bombarded with manuscripts 
purporting to be ‘“‘ psychic dictations’’. 
I have interviewed at least a score of 
such authors without finding in their 
processes a single item differing from 
the same processes in what may be 
called ‘‘legitimate’’ writers. Either 
the writer of the alleged dictation is 
ignorant of the genius processes, or he 
is slightly anormal, and his deep-self 
can function only when the immediate- 
self is off guard and the essential proc- 
ess becomes automatic. Or — this is 
an aspect that receives too little con- 
sideration — the assumption of psychic 








dictation releases his ego from the 
domination of the old notion that it is 
conceited to talk freely of your own 
work. But if your poem is not yours, 
if it is dictated to you by the “‘spirit of 
Robert Burns” or an inhabitant of 
Mars, then you can talk of it as much 
as you like, without incurring odium. 
We have all of us met people who 
would blush to be called geniuses, yet 
who wouldn’t hesitate to declare them- 
selves the chosen medium of the late 
William James. So far as I am ac- 
quainted with such “‘dictations”’, the 
only ghost that has anything to do 
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with them is the ghost of that old 
notion that has classified the whole 
tribe of geniuses as medicine men, 
favorites of the gods, or of the devil, 
possessed of evil spirits, wizards, 
degenerates, or finally eccentrics and 
poseurs. 

Actually you will find the whole 
cultural tone of Europe going up and 
down according to the concurrent 
classification of genius, of which, in the 
first ranks, inknowing is probably an 
essential process. But any discussion 
of the technique of inknowing must be 
reserved for another chapter. 


BRAMBLE FRUIT 


By H. Underwood Hoyt 


ROM the hillsides of your heart 

I have gathered bramble fruit; 

From your upland lakes of thinking 
I have taken sweetflag root. 


I have tasted apple leaves, 

I have tasted stalks of fern, 
Wintergreen and purple clover 
Plants that tang or cloy or burn. 


I have eaten black choke cherries 
Till my tongue was thick and numb, 
Chewed the bitter leaves of cedar 
And the pitchy new spruce gum. 


Not for living, not for food 

Are the things you give to me, 
Hardly more than hungry tasting 
Where no better food could be. 


Yet the tastes that hurt and pucker 
Like the leaf that’s tart and new 
Feed me, feed me with more hunger 
For the root and flower of you. 
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XXXII: 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


With a Caricature by William Gropper 


MPROVING upon the playwright, 

as is the dramatic critic’s privilege, 
George Jean Nathan has modified 
Shakespeare’s dictum, ‘‘ All the world’s 
a stage’’, restricting it to that portion 
of the world which is his own universe. 
George Nathan’s world is a drawing 
room comedy, which might be called 
“The Importance of Not Being Ear- 
nest’’, in which he plays the part of 
John Worthing; his life is a stage from 
which he surveys the real world as 
though it were a darkened auditorium 
filled with people whose actual preoc- 
cupations are utterly remote from 
those of the play in which he is per- 
petually engaged. He is completely 
absorbed in his art, his part in that 
comedy within whose three walls all 
his reality is confined. That reality is 
the reality of sophisticated comedy, in 
which an adept and skilful bachelor 
passes through a crisis induced by 
blonde tresses and sparkling wines, or 
is the benevolent spectator of some 
family tangle whose solution is effected 
by his friendly acquaintance with the 


eternal weaknesses of human nature.. 


One thinks of him as eternally going 
through the gestures of arriving at his 
rooms, being relieved of his opera hat 
and cloak lined with crimson silk by an 
English valet, settling down in front of 
a fire with whisky and soda and cigars 
at his elbow, and reviewing a day well 
misspent. 

As befits the player of such parts 
George Jean Nathan’s appearance is 
unreal, in the sense that he always 


seems to have the benefit of such illu- 
sion as footlights and the barrier of the 
proscenium arch confer. He has re- 
corded his birthplace as Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, and his age as forty two, while 
crediting Cornell University with his 
education. To see him, however, is to 
doubt these things, and to discover a 
subtle coquetry in the public profession 
of facts so utterly irreconcilable with 
the spectacle presented to his audience. 
What are the connotations of Indiana? 
Edward Eggleston, Theodore Dreiser, 
Booth Tarkington, Meredith Nichol- 
son: Hoosier schoolmasters, circuit 
riders, Hoosier holidays, the rough joys, 
the burly figures, the simple virtues of 
a pioneer society. What are these to 
Hecuba or Hecuba to them? They 
seem not merely remote, but incredible 
as the background of an existence 
whose natural boundaries are the 
Adlon Hotel in Berlin, the Hotel Ritz 
in the Place Vendéme, or the Caven- 
dishin London. As difficult to imagine 
Cornell University as the cradle of such 
elegancies as those of which this mod- 
ern Petronius is the arbiter. They 
imply the curious combination of a 
jazzed Oxford and a Heidelberg or 
Bonn where pedantry took the form of 
exhaustive researches in the theatre, 
and the Corpsbriider were members of 
a Borussia composed of supermen 
about town. 

George Jean Nathan’s forty two 
years, however, are the supreme tri- 
umph of his art in the comedy of life, 
for he has that air of eternal youth 
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which is the prerogative of theatrical 
stars. At a recent dinner party this 
youth was taken for the son of Theo- 
dore Dreiser; he is slim, dark, and 
dapper, and looks like a preternatu- 
rally knowing college boy, as he sits 
with an inevitable cigar between his 
teeth, a cigar whose end he never bites 
off in the common manner of simple 
men, but which he carefully snips with 
a gold cutter, wielded with the assur- 
ance of an Oxford man biting the stem 
of a pipe. His suits are always freshly 
pressed and, although he sits down, the 
knees of his trousers never bag, being 
governed by that mysterious law of the 
theatre which used to excite the scorn 
of Bernard Shaw, and which inspired a 
realistic revolt that might have de- 
stroyed the sartorial traditions of the 
stage, had not Sir George Alexander 
and Charles Hawtrey been there to 
hold the line unbent gainst Shavian 
radicalism. It is not improbable that 
the soles of Nathan’s boots are as 
white under the instep as those that 
tread the boards of drawing room 
comedy. He never lounges and his 
movements are as careful, even in 
moments of relaxation, as those of any 
actor. His pajamas are as gaudy and 
unnatural as those of Sacha Guitry in 
‘*Faisons un Réve”’. 

His entire wardrobe and make up 
are so vital a part of him that they have 
been catalogued in essentials and pre- 
served for posterity in a volume now 
rare but fortunately deposited in the 
Congressional Library. Thus, he wears 
an amethyst ring, a number 141% 
collar and a 7% hat; he owns three top 
hats, three suits of evening clothes, and 
thirty eight overcoats, ranging from 
“heavy Russian fur to the flimsiest 
homespun”’, to quote the program 
notes, and “‘one with an alpine hood 
attachment”’. All his clothes are 
made to his order, including his hats, 
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and he has a seductive array of walk- 
ing sticks, fourteen in number. His 
apartment has been designed obviously 
for scenic effect rather than comfort or 
permanent habitation. The heavily 
curtained windows do not open, and 
one suspects that, if they did, they 
would look into the wings of a theatre; 
the bookshelves have the unconvincing 
air of stage properties, but the divans, 
cushions, shaded lights, and various 
elegant devices for the holding, passing 
around, and consumption of alcoholic 
liquors are clearly intended for effective 
use in some of his important scenes. 
If he has not installed the contraption 
for the production of artificial rain 
outside those closed windows, which 
he described with such enthusiasm a 
while ago, it is because this is not in 
the cosmic script from which he learns 
his lines. Whenever rain is required the 
stage carpenters will see to it that Mr. 
Nathan’s act is not spoiled. 

In the circumstances, it is not un- 
natural that his indifference to the 
ordinary affairs of the world is notori- 
ous. To expect him to be aware of 
coal strikes, wars, transit commissions, 
or the Federal Reserve system would 
be to expect a performance of ‘The 
Merchant of Venice”’ to be interrupted 
because Walter Hampden was re- 
minded by the text that he should say 
something about the proportion of 
Jews at Harvard. Echoes of mat- 
ters outside the lines of the comedy in 
which he performs that reach his ears 
are only such as might be mentioned in 
the dressing room between the acts. 
He has heard of prohibition, but does 
not believe it, and the only social 
problem on which he has expressed 
himself with feeling is that of trade 
unionism for actors. His confession of 
faith is specific and revelatory: 


What interests me in life . . . is the 
surface of life: life’s music and colour, its 
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charm and ease, its humour and its loveli- 
ness. The great problems of the world — 
social, political, economic and theological 
— do not concern me in the slightest. .. . 
If all the Armenians were to be killed to- 
morrow and if half of Russia were to starve 
to death the day after, it would not matter 
to me in the least. What concerns me 
alone is myself and the interests of a few 
close friends. . . . On that day during the 
world war when the most critical battle 
was being fought, I sat in my still, sunlit, 
cozy library composing a chapter on 
esthetics for a new book on the drama. 
And at five o’clock, my day’s work done, I 
shook and drank a half dozen excellent 
apéritifs. 

Allowing that the “‘‘sunlight’’ men- 
tioned in the closing sentence is a 
theatrical convention, how perfectly 
the scene is set for George Jean 
Nathan’s comedy of living. It must 
not be forgotten that this man is no 
mime, no actor in stage plays, that he 
confesses a marked dislike for the 
society of the professional actor. His 
desire is for those ‘‘few close friends”’ 


who share with him the program in a 
more refined and subtle play than any 
he is called upon to discuss in his 


professional capacity. His business is 
the theatre and his business is his 
pleasure, but of life itself he has made 
a play in which he is the leading 
character. And thus he has contrived 
his existence so as to shut out of it 
every element which might clash with 
the charming make believe of the 
theatre. He touches the stage at all 
points but the routine of the hum- 
drum world at none. When this pure 
westhete is compelled to listen to the 
conversations of Mencken he assumes 
that slightly distressed and bewildered 
air which most of us had as children 
when we were taken out of the theatre 
into the streets, the glare of the foot- 
lights still in our eyes, the glamour of 
impossible landscapes and gaudily 
beautiful women contrasting with the 
sordid aspects of the city about us. 
Nathan is interested in Beauty, espe- 





cially if it be small and blonde, while 
Mencken’s mind ceaselessly revolves 
in the vortex of insoluble social prob- 
lems, political chicaneries, and the 
endless circle of human folly. Zieg- 
feld’s ‘‘Follies’”” are a more engaging 
spectacle in the eyes of his colleague. 

When Charles Lamb argued that 
the Restoration dramatists must not be 
damned as immoral because the society 
they described was fictitious, a con- 
vention not to be measured by normal 
standards, he adopted an attitude 
which must be adapted by those who 
would appreciate George Jean Nathan. 
His confessions would indicate him as a 
monstrosity, as an inhuman and intol- 
erable person. But the truth is he is 
a highly entertaining and pleasant 
fellow, whose very hypochondria is not 
distressing, even when it takes the 
strange form of perpetually plugging 
his nostrils with pink cotton over 
which some medicinal incantation has 
been pronounced, or of unceasingly 
inhaling a tube of menthol — these 
being apparently his chief winter 
sports. The clue to the enigma is the 
fact, which cannot be too frequently 
emphasized, that all his world is a 
comedy, a stage, onto which the 
irruption of naive spectators would be 
as unseemly as the hooting of the 
villain in a melodrama by untutored 
rustics righteously indignant on behalf 
of an outraged and harried heroine. 
When John Worthing appears in 
mourning for the imaginary Ernest of 
Wilde’s play, one does not protest 
against this misuse of the habiliments 
of grief. The scene is one of the most 
amusing in the three diverting acts of 
“The Importance of Being Earnest”’. 
It would certainly be disingenuous to 
the point of complete ingenuousness to 
forget where Nathan was and to make 
him step out of his part. 

In George Nathan, then, we have the 
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perfect dramatic critic, the archetype, 
the Kritiker an sich, as Kant might say. 
He is the complete man of the theatre, 
his mind is as uncontaminated with 
irrelevancies as that of a politician 
with ideas or that of a professional 
moralist with a sense of decency or fair 
play. Everything human is alien to 
him unless it concerns the theatre, of 
which his lore is profound and extensive 
and of which he never tires. Of the 
thirteen volumes which stand to his 
credit, two are plays, six are specifically 
devoted to the drama, and the charac- 
ter of the remaining five is well summed 
up in the title of one of them, ‘‘The 
World in Falseface’’. That, after all, 
is his world, whether he be in New 
York, London, or Vienna; whether his 
topic be Sam Bernard or Eleonora 
Duse, Ann Pennington and Bert Savoy 
or Ibsen and Synge. When he writes 


his impressions of travel he is really 


drawing attention to the sets for his 
comedy. For example: 


The Malecon at two o’clock of a late 
Spring morning, with its tiara of amber 
lights, the harbour of Havana playing its 
soft lullaby against the sea-wall, and Morro 
Castle blinking like a patient owl across the 
waters; the garden of the Hétel de France 
et d’Angleterre at Fontainebleau in the 
twilight, with the cannon of the French 
artillery in the late summer manceuvres 
echoing dully in the outlying forests; 
Hampton Court on a lazy afternoon in the 
late autumn of the year, deserted, still, 
with the leaves falling across the withered 
flower-beds and up from the Thames, the 
sound of a lonely paddle; mid-winter dawn 
in the Siegesallee of Berlin; the steps of 
the Tcheragan Serai in Constantinople on a 
moonlit night trembling in the mirror of 
the Bosporus; the palm-bordered road out 
of Hamilton, Bermuda, on a rainy day in 
May, with the smell of the sea dripping 
from the great leaves; the hurricane deck of 
a ship gliding noiselessly through the blue 
star-shot cyclorama of a Caribbean night, 
with the intermittent click of a poker chip 
from the smoking-room and the orchestra 
below playing the waltz song from “‘Sari’’; 
the Karntner-Ring of Vienna just after 
eleven of a November evening, with its 
elaborately costumed police, and the 
hackmen bawling for fares, and the young 


girls selling Kaiserblumen, and the crowds 
in dominoes of a dozen colours on their way 
to the flower ball, and cavalrymen kissing 
their sweethearts in the middle of the street; 
the path of pines that winds up the hill on 
the far side of Lake Mohegan, its carpet of 
moss still damp from the retreat of April, 
an hour from Times Square. .. . 


The scenery, it will be noticed, is not 
in the expressionistic or Dadaist style, 
George Jean Nathan does not see life 
in the flickering tempo of a Walter 
Hasenclever; he sees it very steadily, 
but never whole. In his critical ca- 
pacity he has fewer limitations than 
any other dramatic critic today, and 
ean enjoy ‘‘Krausmeyer’s Alley” as 
much as ‘“‘Anna Christie’; Rostand’s 
conventional romanticism holds him 
but does not detract from his enjoy- 
ment of ‘‘ Rosmersholm”’ or ‘“‘ Man and 
Superman”. He welcomed the Irish 
Players in ‘“‘The Whiteheaded Boy” 
when most of his American colleagues 
were supercilious, but he joined them 
in praise of ‘‘The Miracle” and the 
Moscow Art Theatre. When one re- 
members the catholicity of his tastes 
it would seem as if he must have de- 
voted his years of criticism to an 
amiable acquiescence in whatever 
happened to be fashionable. But his 
record is one of the harshest censure, 
involving him in conflicts with per- 
sonages accustomed to deference or at 
least discreet silence. He is a singing 
captive in his profession, for he cheer- 
fully attends the opening performances 
of plays which, on the face of things, 
cannot interest him and are probably 
worthless, as he gaily demolishes the 
plays of friends, ignoring the polite 
conventions for the sake of freedom of 
opinion. He is as enthusiastic and 
full of gusto when he holds up Zoé 
Akins to ridicule as when he first 
greeted her as the author of ‘‘Papa”’. 

His destructive efforts are more 
frequently remembered, although he 
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has championed many a lost play, and 
might be satisfied alone by his imme- 
diate recognition of Eugene O’Neill. 
As might be expected, he denies 
the existence of constructive criticism, 
in the sense that it is clearly useless to 
point out how a play should have been 
written, except as a satisfaction to 
oneself. The author does not and 
cannot, as a rule, profit by the sugges- 
tions. On the famous occasion when 
he rewrote a play by A. E. Thomas — 
simply reversing the order of the 
scenes, and showing that it might just 
as well begin at the end and work back 
to the beginning — the criticism was 
constructive, but he had no reason to 
believe he was doing more than amus- 
ing himself. He has a pleasant habit 
of divulging the obscure linguistic 
origins of plays which have been 
accepted as translations from the more 
familiar French, German, or Spanish. 
This helpful pedantry has by no 
means established his reputation for 
learning, because his style is not so 
genteel as that of the late William 
Winter. Hazlitt’s name never occurs 
in his essays unless written without a 
capital and used as a generic term for 
theatrical journalists. It would be 
rash to conclude from this. that 
Nathan has never read him. 

George Jean Nathan is the American 
counterpart of the Englishman A. B. 
Walkley. Two dissimilar men in 
every respect, save their common 
profession of complete worldliness and 
their insatiable joy in the theatre. 
Walkley takes the same pleasure in 


parading his French and his classical 
education as Nathan in concealing his 
omnivorous consumption of dramatic 
literature, and in exhibiting his appar- 
ently boundless knowledge of acted 
plays. The mere journalists loathe 
him and suspect him when many-con- 
sonanted Hungarian names appear to 
upset their statements that a given 
play, actually first seen in Budapest, is 
full of the glamour of Spain. The 
younger intellectuals apply to him 
their usual naive test, namely, the 
absence of any display of classroom 
learning, and conclude that he is just 
a super lowbrow. If he would only 
quote Aristotle and remark: ‘“‘I have 
just been rereading Vanbrugh”’ — 
when it is obvious that the reading is 
an initiation through the kind offices 
of some professor —if he would even 
write highly antisyntactical but arty 
prose, they would declare, as they do 
of Paul Rosenfeld, he is ‘“‘an important 
gift to critical American literature”’. 
Happily, George Jean Nathan does 
none of these things. 

When he becomes unintelligible he 
does it as a gentleman gets drunk, 
without becoming objectionable. He 
never forgets his part in that quintes- 
sential comedy which is his existence. 
Thus he can say of his one passion, the 
theatre: ‘‘I do not take it very seriously 
... nor... dol take it too lightly, 
for one who takes nothing very seriously 
takes nothing too lightly. I take it 
simply as, night in and night out, it 
comes before my eyes: a painted toy 
with something of true gold inside it.”’ 


Curtain 
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Mr. Shaw and Pure English — Stella Benson and others — The C ollected 
Edition of Arthur Symons — Sir Harry Johnston's New Novel — E. M. 
Forster — Gerald Gould Surveys Contemporary Fiction. 


LONDON, July 1, 1924. 

I SEE that Bernard Shaw has been 

lecturing to the English Association 
upon the subject of pure English. Like 
all men who have spoken much in pub- 
lie Mr. Shaw has recognized the impor- 
tance of proper articulation, and this is 
the keynote of his speech. Such com- 
ment comes rightly from Mr. Shaw, 
who not only speaks with splendid 
distinctness himself but has been the 
cause that actors have spoken with per- 
fect distinctness in the performance of 
his plays. Few plays have ever been 
as well ‘“‘spoken” as Mr. Shaw’s. 
Whenever he has written a part in 
Cockney dialect he has always printed 
the words phonetically, and has in- 
sisted that the actor should follow the 
text. As a consequence I have heard 
actors in Mr. Shaw’s plays who spoke 
both very good Cockney and very bad 
Cockney. It is a fact that many peo- 
ple, including actors, are sound deaf; 
and it is to combat the weaknesses of 
such people that Mr. Shaw has em- 
braced the art of the phonetician. The 
results in general have been extraor- 
dinarily good. Mr. Shaw demands 
that people should cultivate ‘‘a certain 
athleticism”’ in their speech. He de- 
scribes hostesses who come up to him 
and say, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Bernard Shaw, may 
I have the pleasure of introducing to 
you — mumble, mumble, mumble.’ 
Now we have all experienced this sort of 
thing. A few months ago I was ata 
party, and placed next to a very agree- 
able woman, to whom I was introduced 
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in just this manner. We talked about 
various things, and I found that we 
constantly returned to the subject of 
the theatre, to plays, to acting, and so 
on. After about an hour, somebody 
attempted to distract the attention of 
my neighbor, and in order to do so pro- 
nounced her name very distinctly. I 
thus found that I had been airing my 
views upon the drama and upon acting 
to one of the best and best known ac- 
tresses in England, whom I had not 
recognized as the result of myopic un- 
observance. It will be guessed how I 
felt toward my hostess. Another host- 
ess whom I know, a writer of great 
gifts, always performs introductions 
wholesale —‘‘Weh, weh, weh’’, and 
concludes, in the most charming and 
ludicrous way, ‘‘And now you all know 
each other!’’ Asif we had the smallest 
idea! 

Mr. Shaw rightly says that it is im- 
possible to get a correct language, be- 
cause there are no two people who are 
agreed as to what is correct language; 
but he insists that there might well be a 
standard of pronunciation and articu- 
lation. As he has done before, he sug- 
gests that the speech of Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson should be taken as 
exemplary. I have no objection. I 
suggest that the attention of language 
enthusiasts should be directed to this 
matter. With the cooperation of the 
gramophone companies a very good 
series of records might be secured from 
which all who speak English can obtain 
information. Mr. Shaw, I think, as 
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about the clearest writer of English at 
present in existence, should be called 
upon to compose speeches of a charac- 
ter suited to the occasion, which would 
introduce not only opportunities for the 
rendering of true inflections but even for 
the correct pronunciation of the words 
most frequently mispronounced by 
Englishmen. I would make this last a 
matter of the first importance. It is 
no good scolding the Covent Garden 
porters, as Mr. Shaw does, for speaking 
a language unintelligible to foreigners. 
These men have never had an oppor- 
tunity of learning how to speak cor- 
rectly, or even if they have been with 
great pains taught something at school 
the influence of the slovenly speech of 
those all about them at work or at play 
has been too strong to allow the painful 
instruction to sink in. 

Those who have been well educated, 
and who have from their earliest years 


been in the society of grown ups who 
speak correctly, have no idea of the 
abysses of ignorance in the matter of 
pronunciation which exist in the minds 


of the uneducated. It is not only a 
question of carelessness or of slovenli- 
ness; it is a matter of what Doctor 
Johnson called ‘‘pure ignorance” 
There are thousands of words in the 
English language which can be pro- 
nounced in several wrong ways. And 
as the right way is only a matter of 
usage it is hopeless to expect ignorant 
people to know by instinct how they 
ought to say the words. Moreover, in 
England, the pronunciation of the well 
to do classes resembles in many ways 
the pronunciation of the poorest 
classes. Both have the broad o—they 
say ‘‘frawst”’’ for ‘“‘frost’’, ‘‘Wensday”’ 
for ‘‘Wednesday”’, ‘“‘gal”’ or “‘gel”’ for 
‘“‘girl’’, ‘‘yaas” or ‘‘yerce”’ for ‘‘yes”’, 
and so on. The suburban speaks more 
correctly than either of these. Un- 
fortunately the suburban apes the well 
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to do classes, and has reached the point 
of omitting the r from as many words 
as possible, with the object of sounding 
refined — refinement being the bug- 
bear of the suburbs — and says “‘faw”’ 
for ‘‘four’’, ‘‘adaw’’ for ‘‘adore’’, etc. 
If we were to have something in the 
way of gramophone records of perfect 
English speech, intelligently used in our 
schools, the effects might be startling. 
But first of all intelligibility must be- 
come a convention. It is at present 
otherwise. A woman who is well 
known to strike terror to the hearts of 
all the guilty recently paid a visit to my 
house. I afterward asked my wife 
whether she had been terrified. The 
reply was, ‘‘No, but I couldn’t under- 
stand a word she said.’’ The truth is 
that there are some men and women 
who speak so quickly and streamingly 
that their words come out as one fea- 
tureless sound. No consonants are to 
be recognized, only a succession of 
changing vowels. It is no doubt with 
this sort of thing in mind that Mr. 
Shaw advocates ‘athleticism’ in 
speech. All slovenliness proceeds from 
ignorance and laziness. It is a serious 
problem, and as the existing societies 
for the preservation and propagation of 
pure English seem to be merely aca- 
demic I believe the matter should be 
taken further by those who have some- 
what larger and more democratic con- 
ceptions of what is required in the 
interests of the language. 


* * * * 


Percy Lubbock’s book, ‘‘Roman 
Pictures’’, has been awarded the Fem- 
ina Vie Heureuse Prize for the best 
work (British understood) in prose or 
verse published in the past year by new 
authors or authors whose merit has not 
yet been widely enough recognized. 
The runners up were “‘ The Poor Man’”’ 
by Stella Benson, and “‘ Lady into Fox”’ 
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by David Garnett. The last named 
book has already achieved a record by 
winning two of these prizes for the best 
new work of the year — the Hawthorn- 
den and the James Tait Black — and so 
perhaps it would have been too much 
if the Femina Vie Heureuse committee 
had decided in its favor. ‘‘The Poor 
Man”, I believe, had its advocates 
among those responsible for the choice 
of the Hawthornden Prize, and has had 
certainly as much private recommen- 
dation among the literati as any book 
within recent memory. I have been 
astonished at this, because while a page 
here and there certainly shows bril- 
liance much of the book shows an effort 
after brilliance or an air of inspiration 
which results frequently in a sort of 
mere driveling silliness. Its advocates 
have chiefly been women, and I some- 
times feel that feminine partiality for 
the talents of members of the feminine 
sex is getting beyond a joke. We have 
some dozens of talented women writers 
in England at the present time, and if 
their male rivals were half as well 
boomed they would do very nicely. I 
cannot nowadays pick up a paper with- 
out finding in it some article proclaim- 
ing the genius of a woman writer, and 
the article is always written by a friend 
of the woman writer, generally (in nine 
cases out of ten) by another woman 
writer. Whether the compliments are 
returned in papers which do not come 
under my eye I have no means of know- 
ing, but I think it quite likely. Stella 
Benson, the author of “‘The Poor 
Man”, is above that sort of thing. 
Whatever one may think of her friends, 
there is no question at all of her talent 
and her disinterested talent. She goes 
her own way, and if her books are a 
mixture of high spirits and silliness 
(both qualities which an enthusiast 
may easily mistake for genius, if she has 
a mind to it), they are original and 





amusing, and full of personality. An 
article (by a man) appears in ‘‘The 
Adelphi” upon the life and work of 
Miss Benson, and I extract the follow- 
ing details in case my readers may not 
have seen the whole article: 


Stella Benson was born 32 years ago in 
Shropshire, in the village of Much Wenlock, 
where her father was a “‘sort of squire”’. 
She is a niece, through her mother, of Mary 
Cholmondeley, the author of ‘“‘Red Pot- 
tage’. Owing to extreme delicacy of 
health she was never sent to any school, and 
much of her youth was spent in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland. A year or two 
before the outbreak of the war she became 
a militant suffragette, and about the same 
time joined the staff of the Charity Organ- 
isation in Hoxton. But the methods of the 
society did not altogether please her, and 
wishing to enter more fully into the life of 
the people, she took a little shop in partner- 
ship with a local woman and sold paper 
bags to costers. Her residence in Hoxton 
covered the period 1914-1917, during which 
she wrote her first two novels, “‘I Pose” and 
“This is the End”. There followed a year 
or so in the ranks of the land army, but her 
lungs proving a continued weakness she left 
England in June, 1918, to spend some 
months in California. Her third novel, 
“Living Alone’’, was completed on Christ- 
mas Day of that year upon a beach near the 
Golden Gate. Events failed to work out 
according to plan, and the trip became an 
unexpectedly prolonged adventure. In 
January, 1920, she decided to return by way 
of Asia rather than face the railway journey 
across America to New York. In Japan 
she was taken ill, and with several months 
of work in Hong-Kong and Peking, and a 
trip up the Yang-tze river, it was November 
before she reached Calcutta in a small trad- 
ing steamer, and well into the summer of 
1921 when she landed in England once 
more. ‘‘The Poor Man” was written after 
her return. In 1921 she married Mr. J. C. 
O’Gorman Anderson, an Irishman in the 
Chinese Customs Service. She now lives in 
China. 


Miss Benson, I may add, is now writing 
edifying descriptions of some further 
adventurous journeyings, and these are 
being published serially in a London 
evening paper. The articles, I have no 
doubt, will eventually be published in 
book form. Turning finally to the 
winner of the prize, I may say that 
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Perey Lubbock is the author of a 
much praised but rather fastidious and 
difficult work on ‘“‘The Craft of Fic- 
tion’’, that he edited the ‘‘ Letters of 
Henry James’’, one of whose executors 
I believe he was, and that he is on the 
staff of the ‘‘Times Literary Supple- 
ment’’. He it was who used to write 
most of the reviews of Henry James’s 
books there as they appeared. Read- 
ers of Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘Books and 
Persons”’ as that series was printed in 
“The New Age” may recall that Mr. 
Bennett once demanded to know the 
name of the writer of those reviews of 
Henry James’s books in the ‘‘Times 
Literary Supplement”’, so good did he 
think them. Exactly how far Mr. 
Lubbock can be regarded as a new or 
insufficiently appreciated writer I do 
not know; but the lot of those who 
award prizes is not by any means an 
easy one, and nobody in this case 
would question the excellence of Mr. 
Lubbock’s work. 


* * * * 


Some months ago I announced that 
Martin Secker was producing a new 
collected edition in sixteen volumes of 


the works of Arthur Symons. The 
first four volumes of this set are now 
ready, and very handsome they look. 
There are one hundred sets, signed by 
the author, as the edition de luxe, and 
an ordinary edition, also limited, to 
550 sets, at a lower price. Either is 
good enough for me, though of course 
the author’s signature is a very char- 
acteristic affair. The typography and 
general production is admirable. The 
books are first of all easy to read — 
they are set in Garamont 10 point — 
and pleasant to handle. What can be 
done for an author in this respect by his 
publisher has been done for Mr. Sy- 
mons by Mr. Secker. When it comes 
to the reading matter I am equally sure 


that what is offered is excellent value. 
As to the lasting quality of Mr. Sy- 
mons’s poetry I will not express an 
opinion. Three volumes of poems lead 
off the new edition; there is to be a vol- 
ume of plays; and one of the first batch 
of volumes consists of Mr. Symons’s 
other ventures into what is called “‘cre- 
ative”’ work, under the title, ‘‘ Spiritual 
Adventures’’. There will follow later 
the volumes containing the author’s 
critical literary and topographical stud- 
ies. These to my mind constitute Mr. 
Symons’s real claim to the esteem of 
this generation. I may underestimate 
the value of his poetry, but it would be 
difficult to overrate the sensitiveness of 
his criticism, both of literature and of 
place. It has always been said of Mr. 
Symons that he is a disciple of Pater 
(of whose works, by the way, a new 
pocket edition is just being issued), but 
that is very far from representing the 
truth. He is a ‘‘temperamental” 
critic, but he is a real critic. Anybody 
who doubts this may look at ‘‘Studies 
in Prose and Verse’’, and he will in- 
stantly be reassured. I do not know, 
in fact, of a modern critic whom | 
would rank as high as Mr. Symons. I 
think him certainly far superior to any 
critic now writing. For this reason I 
shall look forward very much to the 
publication of the critical volumes in 
the new edition. But my readers 
should make up their own minds before 
that as to the value of Mr. Symons as a 
“‘creative’”’ artist, and this they have 
ample means of doing, since the crea- 
tive volumes are among those already 
issued. Curiously enough, I have seen 
no press comment upon the new edi- 
tion. Either our critics are waiting 
until the set is complete — they may 
have some time to wait yet for that — 
or they are waiting to see what the 
“‘Times Literary Supplement” has to 
say about Mr. Symons. 
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] ‘ notice, incidentally, that apart 
from Joseph Conrad, no modern author 
had so many items as Mr. Symons in 
the recently completed sale of the li- 
brary of John Quinn. In fact, with 
autograph manuscripts, printed books, 
and studies of the author, the entries 
relating to Mr. Symons made a most 
imposing array. Very nearly three 
hundred lots altogether were composed 
of Symonsiana. Compared with the 
prices obtained for some other authors, 
those paid for Mr. Symons’s works 
ruled low, but I should not be surprised 
if the books and manuscripts increased 
in value with the passage of time. It 
must never be forgotten that Mr. Sy- 
mons, although his name is associated 
inseparably with those of writers who 
made the Nineties what they were, is 
still alive and is still contributing stud- 
ies of authors in whose works he is most 
profoundly interested to the English 
and American periodical press. 


* * * * 


It is some years since Sir Harry 
Johnston wrote his continuation of 
“Dombey and Son’, which — al- 
though I did not think it in any way 
resembled the work of Charles Dickens 
—gave so much delight to Dickens 
lovers all over the world. Since that 
time Sir Harry has ‘‘continued”’ Mr. 
Shaw’s ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession’’, 
less successfully, if one demands that a 
continuation should resemble the work 
to which it is a sequel, has written a 
novel quite his own, called ‘‘The Man 
Who Did the Right Thing’’, has gone 
back to Dickens, in a continuation of 
“Our Mutual Friend” (which I believe 
is Sir Harry’s own favorite among the 
works of Dickens), and has written his 
reminiscences under the title, “‘The 
Story of My Life”. This last will soon 
require an additional chapter, for I 
hear from Sir Harry that he is slowly at 


work upon a new novel which he in- 
tends shall be his last. He has only, I 
gather, embarked upon it in conse- 
quence of urgent entreaties that he 
should do so. The books of Sir Harry 
Johnston are remarkable in the differ- 
ences of opinion which they create. 
Some readers take great pleasure in the 
quiet, rambling, anecdotal style of the 
novels; others find them exasperating. 
I suppose this situation arises with the 
work of all novelists, even the profes- 
sionals. Sir Harry is not a professional 
novelist, and does not pretend to be 
one. He writes as he chooses, and out 
of a full and varied experience of life 
such as most novelists would give their 
noses to possess. In fact, I believe 
that it is the professional novelists who 
most dislike Sir Harry’s books, because 
the professional novelist reads one of 
Sir Harry’s books, and grinds his teeth 
at the thought of what a professional 
novelist could have made of such a 
theme, given the material. That is 
the main point, of course — given the 
material! Sir Harry might almost 
quote to the professional novelist that 
singular taunt employed by Messrs. 
Keith Prowse, the concert and theatre 
ticket agents —‘‘ You want best seats. 
We have them.”’ The formula would 
be slightly changed into, ‘‘You want 
best themes. I have them.” I will 
venture the suggestion that there is 
hardly a short story in Sir Harry John- 
ston’s collection, ‘‘ Little Life Stories’’, 
which would not have been a godsend 
to half the professional novelists in 
England. 


Novel readers here are waiting with 
something like excitement the publi- 
cation of E. M. Forster’s new novel, 
“‘A Passage to India”. This is the 
first novel to be published by Forster 
since ‘‘ Howards End’”’, which came out 










in 1910, and was strangely enough 
made a sensation of the hour by the aid 
of the “‘ Daily Mail’’. Ever since that 
book, Forster has been regarded as one 
of the best, if not the very best, of the 
younger English novelists. He has 
had many appeals to the cultured 
reader. Heisascholar, he is witty, he 
has great ability in constructing nov- 
els. He can write. As a personality 
he is attractive and not too easy to 
assess. Some of his contributions to 
the ‘“‘Atheneum”’, when that paper 
was under the editorship of Middleton 
Murry, were brilliant. They showed 
knowledge with something more than 
knowledge, which all the intellectuality 
in the world could not have given them. 
Such articles were enough to stamp Mr. 
Forster as one of the few young writers 
of the day who can really be respected 
for what they have done as distin- 
guished from what one hopes they may 
doin the future. Nobody who was not 
intellectually distinguished could have 
written the books that Mr. Forster has 
written. They have a brilliance - 

one might almost say an intellectual 
evasiveness — which shows the author 
to be a man apart. He is, that is to 
say, a wit; he is distrustful and disdain- 
ful of common minds; he plays with 
common minds. Yet his work is 
marked with sincerity and with scrupu- 
lousness. I think him a most able 
writer. Whether he is the novelist 
that some of his admirers consider, I do 
not feelsure. I did not personally care 
much for ‘‘Howards End’. I pre- 
ferred one or two of its predecessors, 
which had greater faults of detail, per- 
haps, but which were more ‘‘open”’, 
more gifted with potentialities. In 
particular, I have extremely happy 
memories of “‘A Room with a View”’. 
In this there were Meredithian comic 
scenes, and the texture was light. In 
“‘ Howards End’”’, the texture was heavy. 
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The book was improbable, and I found 
it disagreeable. We shall see what the 
new one is like. I judge Forster to bea 
man of about forty five. He is quiet, 
ironic, courteous in manner. He is 
obviously a scholar and an intellectual: 
but he is not, as so many of the well 
educated literary men of the day are, 
filled with pride of education, which 
they take to be intellectual superiority. 
I suppose this freedom from snobbery 
in Forster to arise from the fact that he 
has assimilated his education, and ar- 
rived at knowledge of his own. His 
juniors, too often, are still, intellectu- 
ally, at the breast. Possibly, also, 
they are justifiably not so sure of their 
intellectual integrity as Forster is. | 
have high hopes of ‘“‘A Passage to 
India”. It should give scope for For- 
ster’s hitherto unexpressed passion for 
India, which peninsula he has twice 
visited, on both occasions with such 
powerful sympathy and understanding 
as would in most men amount almost to 


revelation. 
* - * * 


Speaking of Forster as a novelist re- 
minds me to say that Gerald Gould, 
who has been conducting an examina- 
tion of modern novelists in the ‘‘Ob- 
server’’, is in one or two minds about 
this author. He links him with Mrs. 
Woolf, of whom I spoke a few months 
ago, and proceeds: 


As for Mr. Forster, the fairies showered 
gifts on him; sympathy, wit, knowledge, 
charm; but an impudent fairy came at the 
end and made him whimsical. Lovely as 
his work is, it remains at one remove from 
life. In ‘“‘Howards End”’, for instance, he 
asks us to accept the most blazing impossi- 
bilities; and so engaging is his manner, so 
exquisite his style, that he almost induces 
us todoso. But not quite. It would not 
matter if his whole strain were fantastic; he 
should touch earth more often, or less. Still 
— what a gift! 


Mr. Gould has plowed his way bravely 
through an impossible task in his ex- 
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amination of most of the writers of the 
day who have written more than one 
work of fiction — in one or two cases he 
even dealt with some single-book au- 
thors. It would be impossible for any 
critic to do justice to such a subject, 
particularly under the system which 
makes it important for the critic to 
praise vaguely and generously. Mr. 
Gould has been a reviewer of novels too 
long to make his survey biting. Often 
what he says has real interest and real 
point, but not often enough. For one 
thing, I assume that he has not had 
time thoroughly to read the works of 
all the authors with whom he has at- 
tempted to deal. He has contented 
himself, as was only natural, with such 
of their works as have come to him for 
review in the course of his engagements 
as novel reviewer for first ‘‘The New 
Statesman’’, where he succeeded the 
late Hubert Bland, and then ‘‘The 
groupings 


Saturday Review’. His 
show obedience to the prevailing taste 


of the hour. If he has distastes, he has 
agreed to sink them. He is not at- 
tempting to give a vital esthetic judg- 
ment, but only an acceptable survey. 
For the purpose, his series of articles 
has no doubt served well enough. But 
in fact is such a survey worthwhile? 
We all know that many of the living 
writers have no permanent interest for 
us asindividuals. We may allow some 
of them to have qualities; but they may 
be trivial qualities, and few of us know 
precisely what qualities we think es- 
sential to work of more than passing 
interest. Certain books last beyond a 
season, they continue; in our own cir- 
cles we may hear them praised, and 
there may be novels which have a little 
clique (I use this word not in a bad 
sense, but as an expression for a small 
body of men who unite to express a 


similar view upon one subject) of ad- 
mirers for years after they are pub- 
lished ——‘‘ Maurice Guest”’ is a case in 
point. If one is well into the business 
of literary appraisement, then there are 
certain books which one must have 
read, and opinions concerning them to 
which it is peculiar not to subscribe. 
But these are coterie views. They 
have no permanence, no critical im- 
portance. Did Mr. Gould realize this, 
I wonder? The impression I formed of 
his articles was that he was in every 
case aware — too aware — that certain 
books had been praised by men or 
women he respected. He could not 
very well ignore such books, and he 
could not praise them wholeheartedly 
or damn them vigorously. And so he 
compromised. With the compromise, 
with the attempt to cover so much 
ground and give no offense to anybody, 
went the possible value of his articles. 
They could never have status as criti- 
cism. They were too kind. They 
were too all embracing. They were 
too socially ‘‘correct’’. Mr. Gould 
could without blenching have met at 
dinner any of the authors he named in 
his articles. ThisIthinkis bad. Itis 
quite possible to like a man very much 
and not greatly to admire his work. If 
he cannot take adverse criticism, he is 
no good as a friend. I should be 
tempted to say that he is no good as an 
artist, did I not know that some good 
writers are extremely sensitive to criti- 
cism. But it is almost demonstrably a 
mistake to give kindly praise to work 
that one does not admire in one’s 
bones. That is what I feel about Mr. 
Gould’s articles; that they do not ap- 
ply what in cliché is known as the 
acid test. Why not? Mr. Gould is 
too amiable. 
SIMON PURE 





THREE GREAT AMERICAN PRINTERS 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


T least three people out of ten, when 
they tell you that you really must 
read such and such a book, cannot tell 
you the name of the author. At least 
nine people out of ten cannot tell you 
the name of the publisher. Probably 
not one out of ten thousand can tell you 
the name of the printer, even if the 
book happens to be printed by Bruce 
Rogers. There is a stupendous igno- 
rance of the printer’s art in this coun- 
try, and a stupendous indifference to it. 
A while back Mr. Edison devised a set 
of questions which he said he had pro- 
pounded to applicants for jobs in his 
factory. Presumably he could answer 
these questions himself. But it would 
be perfectly easy to get up a list he 
couldn’t answer. Three of them would 
be, ‘‘Who is Bruce Rogers, and how 
and why was he honored by the British 
Museum?” ‘“‘Who is Frederic W. 
Goudy?” ‘‘What is D. B. Updike’s 
contribution to America?’ To know 
something about these men, and to 
understand their importance as artists, 
may not qualify a man so well for work 
in a phonograph factory as a knowledge 
of the kind of wood used in kerosene oil 
barrels. But such knowledge has its 
place in a civilized community, and we 
should like to do our bit in spreading 
the tidings. 

Bruce Rogers was born in Indiana, 
where the texts for books come from, 
and he was a freshman in Purdue the 
year George Ade was graduated (1887). 
Much as I admire the works of George 
Ade, I’d rather have any book at all 
printed by Bruce Rogers than the best 


book Ade ever wrote. What I’d like 
would be a book written by Ade and 
printed by Rogers; but it doesn’t exist. 
So I have only the ‘‘ Urn-Burial”’, “‘ The 
Song of Roland’’, “A Sentimental 
Journey’”’, ‘‘Earl Percy’s Table Talk”’, 
Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Life of Dante’’, the ‘‘ Let- 
ters of David Garrick’’, and several 
more of that ilk. But I’m getting 
ahead of my story. Bruce Rogers, af- 
ter his graduation from Purdue, joined 
the ‘“‘art staff’? of the Indianapolis 
“‘News’’, and from that went into 
commercial printing and designing till, 
five years later, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany discovered him and put him in 
charge of the special work at their 
Riverside Press. Here, at last, he had 
something like free scope, and espe- 
cially in the last ten years he was with 
this firm (1901 to 1911) he turned out a 
series of limited editions, called the 
Riverside Press editions, which were 
astonishing in their variety of style, 
their unfailing fitness and beauty, their 
demonstration of the capacity for su- 
perb printing resident in America. 
Much of the type, of course, Rogers 
himself designed, and all of it was cast 
especially for these editions, hand set, 
and the impressions made in a hand 
press. Printed, too, on the finest hand 
laid paper, these books were necessarily 
expensive, ranging in price from six or 
eight dollars to thirty five dollars for 
“The Song of Roland”’, folio size, with 
illuminated designs and gold initials, 
and over a hundred dollars for the mag- 
nificent edition of the ‘‘ Essays of Mon- 
taigne”. But they proved a profitable 
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investment to all of us who bought 
them, for their value has greatly in- 
creased, and the British Museum has 
now collected the entire set as a monu- 
ment of the printer’s art. What most 
strongly characterizes them, perhaps, is 
the unfailing brilliancy of Rogers’s 
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best printers in the world! What, you 
may ask, does an advisory printer do? 
Well, for one thing, a certain ambitious 
young printer in Boston, who was mak- 
ing a limited edition of a recent im- 
portant book, couldn’t get the look of 
the page to suit him, and couldn’t tell 


GOUDY TYPE is good, solid, honest type — 


It is heavier, more open, giving individual character 


GOUDY TYPE is good, solid, honest type 


Goudy Oldstyle and Goudy Bold, the latter lending itself well to advertisements 


style, which adapts itself to a modified 
black letter in ‘‘The Song of Roland”’ 
or gets just the right touch of ornate 
quaintness in the italics of the ‘‘ Urn- 
Burial’’, or achieves an eighteenth cen- 
tury classic precision and lightness, like 
Adam furniture, in the ‘‘ Earl Percy’s 
Table Talk” or ‘‘A Sentimental Jour- 
ney’’. Rogers makes a page of type 
which is so spaced and margined that it 
is as beautiful as a classic design; he 
makes it readable always, and, in some 
magic way, he gives it exactly the mood, 
the feeling, of theauthor he is puttingin- 
to print. No other printer in the world 
today, perhaps, so combines typograph- 
ical beauty and flexibility of style. 
Rogers was later tempted to Eng- 
land, to join the firm of Emery Walker, 
who had but recently dissolved part- 
nership with Cobden-Sanderson. But 
he was, after all, an American, although 
an artist. To set type in one building, 
and print from it in another, was rather 
too leisurely. After a year or more as 
adviser to the Cambridge University 
Press, he came back to America. Heis 
now acting as adviser to a press near 
New York, and to American printers in 
general, to whom he is something of a 
god. He has no press of his own, and 
never has had, although he is one of the 


why. Rogers came, and by using a 
different design for the lower case y 
altered the whole aspect of the page, 
securing the desired result of complete 
simplicity and purity of total effect. 
But for the layman to understand 
that he would likely have to study 
types more than he has ever done yet. 
There is just as much difference be- 
tween the types in which various books 
and magazines are printed as there is 
between a Sunday paper comic supple- 
ment and a Whistler etching; and 
probably more thought and work go 
into designing a fine font of type than 
go into most fine pictures. Frederic 
W. Goudy is, primarily, a designer of 
type. He and his wife have a little 
press out on Long Island, but Mrs. 
Goudy is really the printer. Her hus- 
band is famous because he has done so 
much to improve American type, es- 
pecially, perhaps, the types used in 
advertisements. Did you ever reflect, 
in reading your newspaper or cheaper 
magazine, that in ninety nine cases out 
of a hundred the only attractive type, 
the only individual borders and alluring 
line drawings, the only crafty arrange- 
ments of white paper, are found in the 
advertisements? The advertisers will 
pay for them, because people uncon- 
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sciously are pleasantly affected by a 
sense of style. So far as the news- 
papers are concerned, the only art in 
them, from a printer’s standpoint, is in 
the advertising columns, and that is 
almost equally true of the popular mag- 
azines. Hence Frederic Goudy. 

In 1896 Mr. Goudy, who like Bruce 
Rogers is a product of the middle west, 
was a bookkeeper in Chicago. In this 
humble and prosaic occupation, he ap- 
pears not greatly to have shone. But 
he could use a pencil! He occupied his 
spare moments designing an alphabet 
of capitals, which he sent to a type 
foundry on a chance. He promptly 
got back a check. This was the type 
known as Camelot. He did a little 
more designing, but it wasn’t till 1899, 
when he lost his job as a bookkeeper 
mercifully for us), that he took up 
lettering and designing seriously as a 
profession. And it was the large ad- 


vertisers, like the Pabst Brewing Com- 
pany, Marshall Field and Company, 
Gimbel Brothers, the Peerless Motor 
Car, and others, who gave him his real 


chance. He lettered their display ad- 
vertising by hand, designing all the 
borders, and studying the special rela- 
tions of type and margin, black and 
white spaces within the type itself, etc. 
So attractive and successful were these 
ads, so full of character and the sheer 
charm of design, that the type founders 
came to his door. One font of his type 
is known as Pabst, another as Gimbel. 
The latter should be familiar to New 
York newspaper readers, for they see it 
every day. Presently he set up a little 
press of his own to print special edi- 
tions, and designed a font of book type 
called Village, after his shop, the Vil- 
lage Press. In 1911 he designed, for a 
folio volume of stories by H. G. Wells, 
printed by Mitchell Kennerley, a font 
called Kennerley, which has since be- 
come famous through the world. 


To understand types at all, it is nec- 
essary to bear in mind that three re- 
sults have to be sought: readability, 
beauty of the individual letters, and 
compactness, so that the maximum 
number of words can be printed on the 
page without sacrificing readability and 
charm. To get all three effects in one 
and the same design, each to the ut- 
most, is the dream of all printers and 
typographers. In the early days of 
printing, especially by the Italian 
printers of the Renaissance, the num- 
ber of words on a page mattered less 
than the charm of design and the clar- 
ity, and types were beautiful. But 
more and more utility crowded in, until 
by the latter part of the nineteenth 
century letters had been so standard- 
ized, so refined and elongated, or 
squeezed together, that William Morris 
and others revolted in sheer despera- 
tion at the ugliness of books, and our 
modern art printers once more took up 
the work of an elder day. Machinery, 
of course, had complicated matters. 
Type set by machinery has to be prac- 
tically the same size — that is, an o or 
an m can be no wider than an r or an i— 
and in the printing itself the margins 
cannot be so carefully handled, nor the 
two sides of a page printed so tenderly 
in perfect alignment that each side 
conceals the other. 

If you will look at any of Goudy’s 
types — one of his latest, Goudy mod- 
ern, for example — you will see at 
once, I think, how radically they differ 
from the thin, compressed, mathemati- 
cally regular, hairline type of commer- 
cial books and magazines. They are 
heavier, more open, giving individual 
character to each letter, and combining 
far less eye strain with a mass effect on 
the page of great solidity. In Goudy 
modern the lower case h’s and l’s area 
perceptible shade taller than the capital 
letters, a touch which somehow lends a 
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Designed and printed by D. B. Updike 


But all of 


handcraft air to the type. 
the letters, in fact, even when reduced 
to a small “‘point’’, betray their hand 
designing by the faintest irregularities, 
yet without any suggestion of quaint- 


ness. It is good, solid, honest type — 
like Mr. Goudy himself, who is a hale, 
solid, hearty midwesterner — but type 


which is also beautiful, as old type used 
to be, and for a brief time was in the 
eighteenth century. (Caslon made his 
famous fonts in 1720.) 

Mr. Goudy is now associated as an 
adviser with a monotype company, and 
is working on the problem of designing 
good type, beautiful type, which can be 
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set by machinery. This is perhaps the 
most important work for the mass of us 
he has ever attempted, for it may mean 
that some day ordinary books and mag- 
azines will be set in types which are 
really legible, instead of thin grey perils 
to the eye, and types which are beauti- 
ful with the charm of design and crafts- 
man feeling, not mere machine made 
ruled patterns of deadening regularity. 
If you ever have a chance to see a page 
of capitals set inGoudy’s Hadriano font, 
designed from rubbings he made in 
Italy of letters on an old Roman in- 
scription cut in stone, you will inevi- 
tably realize what type could be ona 
page —a singing design for its own 
sake, as individual as a drawing — and 
what it so seldom is in these days of 
machinery. Perfection of finish is the 
last thing Goudy cares about; the ex- 
pressive and beautiful and legible de- 
sign is everything. His message to 


American printing is the message that 
the last word has not been uttered by 
the machine, and never can be; that 
man is above the machine, and until he 
makes the machine express him he is its 


slave, not its master. Until our ma- 
chines can print as beautifully and as 
clearly and legibly as the old Italians, 
Mr. Goudy would probably say, we 
haven’t really progressed, but gone 
backward. One feels like giving a 
medal to the firm in Detroit who fired 
him from his last job as a bookkeeper! 

D. B. Updike, of the Merrymount 
Press in Boston, is in as strong contrast 
to Frederic Goudy as could well be 
imagined. He was born in 1860, in 
Providence, of an ancient Rhode Island 
Colonial family, famed in the annalsof 
that state. All the background that 
New England could give him, he has, 
and he has used it in his printing. The 
history of printing and of types is at his 
fingers’ ends. His office at the Merry- 
mount Press in Boston is fitted with 


beautiful old furniture, and hung with 
treasures of the graphic arts, particu- 
larly those connected with printing. 
He himself is a small, spare man, un- 
mistakably New England, unmistaka- 
bly scholarly, who goes home at night to 
play old music on the piano. One 
would expect from him an instinctive 
respect for classic form, and a certain 
delicacy and reticence; and that is what 
one gets. It has often seemed to me 
that just as American taste in the early 
years of the nineteenth century re- 
strained the makers of our Empire 
furniture from the excesses of the 
French and even the English cabinet 
makers, exactly that strain of taste in 
Mr. Updike has steadied American 
printing through the excesses that fol- 
lowed the decorated book pages of 
William Morris and the other great 
English printers of the 1890’s. These 
excesses were most prominently repre- 
sented in America, perhaps, at East 
Aurora. But Updike, with his fault- 
less sense of fitness, his inheritance of a 
Colonial tradition, never lost his head, 
never swerved from his ideal of printing 
as a clean, well margined page of type, 
which could and should be a beautiful 
thing to the eye without the aid of 
ornament, of decoration. In this spirit 
he issued the volumes in the Humanist 
Library, getting decorative warmth 
and richness from red initials or mar- 
ginal notes, perhaps, and beauty from 
his types and spacing. The title page 
of a book he printed three or four years 
ago for the Carteret Club of Newark, 
illustrated with colored wood cuts by 
Rudolph Ruzicka, is a song in type. 
Such printing takes time. I don’t 
vouch for the truth of this; but I be- 
lieve it is probably true, as they say, 
that Mr. Updike himself often earns 
less than his employees, because of his 
ceaseless care for details. He is, mind 
you, a commercial printer. He prints 
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dance programs, letter paper heads, 
auction sale bills, as well as limited edi- 
tions. Once a friend of mine asked me 
to arrange with Updike to print him a 
Christmas greeting card. Updike sent 
the proof with the lettering in an un- 
usual place, at the top of the page. 
My friend didn’t like it; he thought it 
should be in the middle. 

“l’m sorry Mr. ———— didn’t like 
my arrangement’’, Updike wrote. ‘‘I 
worked quite a while on that job to get 
it to please me. I think I’ll print it 
that way, anyhow.” 

And he did! In time, of course, my 
friend came tosee that Updike was right. 

In 1917, when golf clubs were award- 
ing no cups in their tournaments, but 
only certificates of victory, and giving 
the cup money to the Red Cross, I 
asked Updike to print the certificates 
for our club. This was a strictly com- 
mercial job, of course, and ordinarily a 
design would have had to be furnished 
to the printer, and engraved, if one 
wanted anything but the most ordinary 
piece of white paper and black type. 
But knowing Updike, I merely said 
that the affair was called a Liberty 
Tournament, that I wanted something 
appropriate, and left it confidently to 
him. The result was a card 8 x 11 
inches, which might have been lettered 
by the best of Colonial stone cutters, 
with an eagle and shield design in the 
centre which might have been drawn 
by Samuel McIntyre to be carved on a 
Salem mantel. You took one look at 
it, and exclaimed, ‘‘Seventeen seventy 
five!’ I had but two dozen of these 
cards printed, and the bill was less than 
thirty dollars, so it is easy to see how 
much loving craftsmanship Mr. Up- 
dike’s press puts into its smallest or- 
ders. I have saved one of those cer- 
tificates (though I didn’t win it by my 
golf!) as an example of what American 
printing can be — as fine as anything 


in the world. I have also saved, like 
many other collectors, all of Mr. Up- 
dike’s yearly greeting cards, with their 
colored wood cuts by Rudolph Ru- 
zicka, of Boston scenes. Updike, it 
seems to me, is to American printing 
much what men like McIntyre and Bul- 
finch were to American architecture; he 
has strength and simplicity combined 
with great delicacy and restraint; he 
can be, and always is, graceful and re- 
fined without losing any essential power 
or virility; he is classic without sacrifice 
of his own personality. His influence 
on the better class of American printers 
has been great, and it has been a 
steadying influence, toward classic fit- 
ness and simplicity and the charm of a 
pure style. He, quite appropriately, 
represents our return to the Colonial in 
art printing. 

These three men are probably the 
outstanding figures, since the death of 
Theodore DeVinne, in typographical 
America. But they are no longer 
alone. Hal Marchbanks, Edgar Sher- 
rill, and many more, one might almost 
say disciples, are constantly working 
away from the deadly machine type 
and the horrid halftone illustration or 
border toward printing which has 
typographical distinction, beauty, in- 
dividuality, and toward pages which 
are pure design, with the white spaces 
and the margins as part of the scheme. 
They are, in short, trying once more to 
be real craftsmen and not slaves to a 
machine. Bruce Rogers and Frederic 
Goudy, products of the middle west, 
one coming up from a newspaper “‘art”’ 
department (of all unlikely places to 
find a great artist!), one from a book- 
keeper’s stool, and D. B. Updike, a 
product of many generations of old 
New England culture, are the three 
men, however, who will always be most 
associated with our conquest of the ma- 
chine. 





“HERE ARE LADIES” IN PARIS 


By Joseph Gollomb 


N the stone rim of one of the two 

fountains that play where the 
Avenue de |’Opéra runs into the square 
in front of the Comédie Frangaise, sat 
the chef’s diminutive apprentice in his 
white turban, apron, and _ trousers, 
reading a book and looking uncon- 
sciously like a little joke on his master. 
The breeze wafted some of the spray 
over him and whisked showers of dry 
russet leaves about him from the 
maples overhead. But the boy was 
too deep in his book. His absorption 
in that square so full of life was a 
beautiful tribute to the serenity that 
Paris breathes through those who are of 
it. Then around the rim of the foun- 
tain sidled a midinette bent on mischief 
to the apprentice. 

How often from my seat at one of the 
little round marble tables in front of the 
well beloved Café de la Régence I have 
seen her do just that thing. Today I 
knew exactly what she would do even 
before she herself knew. For, from my 
seat I could see which book it was the 
boy was reading, while as yet she could 
not. Had the cover shown the black 
and red of a witch’s head I should have 
known that the boy had had a dream 
the night before and that in the book he 
was trying to find the key to it. In 
that case, too, the midinette would 
make a sudden dash at him, slap the 
book shut and pretend that she meant 
to duck the boy in the fountain. 
Whereupon he would lean far backward 
until he really made her believe that he 
was in danger of falling in. Then she 
would clutch him by the shoulders and 


struggle to save him and there would 
be a great commotion of scolding and 
laughter. 

But today I saw that it was the other 
book he was reading, his master’s nota- 
ble work on the art of patisserie baking 
with special emphasis on sculpturing in 
whipped cream. As I happened to 
know, the boy was ambitious and con- 
sidered his master also the world’s mas- 
ter pastry artist; which I think perhaps 
he is, for on gala occasions I have ap- 
preciated his art. The girl also knew 
of the boy’s ambition and she acted 
accordingly. When, bending forward 
to see, she noted what book he was 
reading, her expression changed and 
she too sat down on the rim of the 
fountain, to wait till he should have 
finished his study, meanwhile giving 
herself over to the Parisian delight in 
‘regarding the world”’. 

I had counted on the boy’s being 
there, almost on the girl. I had even 
counted that at this, the sunset hour of 
the apéritif, there would be about us at 
the little tables in front of the Régence 
a plentiful gathering of actors and ac- 
tresses from the Comédie Francaise and 
from other near by theatres, chatting of 
their day’s life. I had not set the 
stage, of course, but what I had done 
was to introduce into this setting James 
Stephens, the author of ‘“‘Here Are 
Ladies’’. He had been living in Paris 
five years and more and I wanted him, 
under the gentle urge of this setting, to 
chat and add to that delightful gallery 
of inimitable and whimsical feminine 
portraits. 
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At first I thought luck was with me. 
As we sat well in the midst of the little 
tables we heard the animated account 
of that day’s sensational happening in 
the theatrical world rendered effec- 
tively by the heroine herself, a brunette 
with flashing eyes and a determined air. 
It seemed that her manager was a man 
altogether a tyrant and a stupid one 
besides. For, in her playing he insisted 
that she, who had taken second prize 
at the Conservatoire and played a 
whole season with the Comédie Fran- 
caise, should follow in her every ges- 
ture, look, and tone, to the last little 
nuance, his conception of how a young 
girl of gentle breeding at the delicate 
dawn of her first love would act. In- 
supportable, was it not? Well, that 
day she knew the time had come when 
matters must end and the manager 
must learn his lesson. So at the mati- 
née performance, when she made her 
entrance for the great scene in which 


the girl in a long and dramatic speech 
denounces her fiancé for his treachery, 
the actress recited her first line, fol- 
lowed it up immediately with her last 
line, and walked calmly off the stage 


and out of the theatre, leaving an 
astounded world behind her. Et, voila! 

I looked at James Stephens, for I 
thought that like myself he had been 
listening. But you can never tell what 
this man’s reaction will be by looking 
at him; and I do believe that if you 
guessed right he would see to it that he 
proved you wrong. A friend of his 
impatiently called him a gnome, be- 
cause when the friend wanted him to 
be impish and _ sparkle Stephens 
promptly turned heavy and solemn. 
He is short and round shouldered, with 
a high worried forehead and a scrubby 
little incidental mustache. He wears 
his clothes as though if you suddenly 
asked him to describe them he couldn’t 
doit. That morning he had evidently 


begun tying his bow tie but had been 
whisked off by some thought and had 
forgotten to finish the operation; so he 
let it be. His clear brown eyes come to 
life unexpectedly and as suddenly go 
away to follow heaven knows what im- 
pulse. There is also a good brogue in 
his Irishman’s speech; a cruelly bitten 
and burned stubby pipe; and a stick 
with a leather thong. 

“‘The degree of power accorded to 
the bard in Ireland in the eleventh cen- 
tury before the Christian era —’’, he 
began solemnly. 

“*Oh, come back to Paris’’, I insisted. 
“*Here are ladies. Listen!” 

At the table beside ours an ingénue 
player was talking. She spoke with a 
discernible lisp and that lisp was the 
great problem of her career. She was 
worried about it at that very moment. 

“I know it will yet drive me mad”’, 
she was saying to her friends. ‘‘The 
managers of the boulevard theatres tell 
me, ‘Suzanne, cultivate that lisp. The 
public likes it in an ingénue.’ Then 
my teacher at the Conservatoire says, 
‘Mademoiselle, you have an imperfec- 
tion in your speech. You must work 
hard and eliminate it. If you wish 
ever to play in the Comédie Francaise 
your r6les will be classic and a lisp will 
not be tolerated. When you have be- 
come great and the public speaks of you 
as the Suzanne, the critics will find that 
lisp charming. But you are not yet the 
Suzanne and the longer you retain your 
lisp the longer you will have to wait.’ 
Bon! SolI do exercises — oh, how they 
are ennuyants! — to get rid of the th. 
And a little I succeed. Et puis alors, I 
go to my English teacher, chez Berlitz, 
to learn my English. He is in despair. 
‘Miss Suzanne’, he says. ‘Do not 
dream that you will ever be able to 
play in English until you learn how to 
pronounce this sentence correctly and 
not as you pronounce it, “‘Zis simble is 
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sick!’’ Every day you should practise 
at least a quarter of an hour to pro- 
nounce correctly the sound of the th!’ 
Oolala!”’ 

And she fiercely powdered her nose. 

Stephens heard her, of course. Also 
he knew now just what I had planned 
for him to talk about—and he 
promptly started in the direction of the 
bards of Ireland again. But I dragged 
him back. 

“You must be constantly coming 
across vignettes in Paris such as you 
have drawn in ‘Here Are Ladies’’’, I 
persisted. ‘“‘Tell me about some of 
them.” 

He looked speculatively at me. 

“‘T don’t remember things that way”’, 
he said. ‘‘When I come across bits of 
character my mind generalizes from 
them and forgets particulars.”’ 

“Then who wrote your best book?”’ 
I demanded. 

“Tt’s not my best. ‘The Crock of 
Gold’ is. The sort of thing you mean 
I build up out of abstractions, general- 
izations.” 

Deliberately the man was heavy; but 
I pulled. 

“Well, what are your generalizations 
about the French woman?”’ 

“What does the French writer him- 
self think about her?” he retorted. 
“‘He hasn’t a good word to say for her. 
Light, without character, a female 
monkey.”’ 

“You know very well you don’t be- 
lieve any such stuff!’ I said. 

He had the grace to admit it. 

“Well, maybe not”’, he said. ‘‘But 
where there is so much smoke, may- 
be —”’ 

“Oh, all right’, Ianswered. ‘‘ What 
about the degree of power accorded to 
the bard in Ireland in the eleventh 
century before the Christian era?”’ 

A twinkle lit in his eyes. 

“You won’t believe it’’, he said. 


“Picture to yourself the poet laureate 
of England today — what’s his name, 
by the way? — dictating to the premier 
on matters of state.”’ 

“‘What’s the use?”’ I asked. 

“To get an idea of the bard’s power 
in Ireland at that time. He had first 
place. In public assembly the ruler of 
Ireland couldn’t open his mouth till the 
bard gave him permission. All the 
laws were in the bard’s keeping. Writ- 
ing wasn’t permitted —”’ 

“Why? ” 

“Why does your doctor today write 
his prescription in Latin under a big 
R with a pin stuck through its tail?” 
he replied. ‘‘To keep you from know- 
ing too much, to preserve the mystery 
about himself. It was the bards that 


preserved the law in their memories. 
When a law was enacted it was cast into 
rhyme so that it couldn’t be changed — 
by those who weren’t bards. 


If they 
had written out the laws, don’t you see? 
The bard was thus in addition to his 
other jobs as magician, artist, enter- 
tainer, and prophet, also a lawyer and 
judge — interpreter of the laws. A 
bard could go to any householder, hum- 
ble or rich, and demand as his right the 
best hospitality the house could ac- 
cord.” 

“‘T’m surprised the field wasn’t over- 
crowded.” 

“You couldn’t become a bard until 
you had learned by heart three hundred 
long stories and six hundred shorter 
ones. In return for hospitality any 
householder had the right to call on the 
bard to tell him any story the house- 
holder named. If he couldn’t the bard 
was deprived of his rank and privileges. 
The bard was allowed to wear eight 
colors, the kings of Ireland nine. Well, 
in time the bards became so exorbitant 
in their demands that the kings re- 
belled. One of the kings finally plotted 
to overthrow their great influence. So 
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he set some scholars to find out the 
name of some tale that had become lost 
and was forgotten by the bards. They 
brought him the name ‘Tainbo Cuil- 
gny’, as a tale in which Conor Mac- 
Nessa, King of Ulster, was the central 
figure, and which had not been current 
for centuries. Thereupon the king in- 
vited Shanahan Torpeist, the chief 
bard, to come to court. Shanahan 
had a suspicion as to what was in 
the wind, so he brought his retinue 
of five hundred minor bards with him 
and they ate the king out of house and 
home. 

“But that didn’t save the bards. 
The king demanded to be told the story 
of ‘Tainbo Cuilgny’. Then there was 
trouble in the bard camp. Shanahan 
asked fortime. Then he called a coun- 
cil of all the bards in Ireland and they 
performed a magical ceremony. It 
seems that they went to the tomb of the 
ancient bard, Fergus MacRoi, and 
raised him from the dead. For three 
days and nights he told them the miss- 
ing tale. It wasafine tale. Even the 
king had to acknowledge that. Wait 
till you read it!”’ 

**Where?”’ 

**T am writing it — in five volumes.”’ 

Then I understood why I had been 
dragged from the Paris of today to the 
Ireland of three thousand years before. 

“‘Fiction?” I asked. ‘“‘Fantasy?”’ 

I had the satisfaction of seeing signs 
of wrath in his eyes. 

“It’s every bit of it as authenticated 
by records and documents as the 
Treaty of Versailles — and it’s a great 
deal more human’”’, he replied. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know that there are records still 
preserved of that ancient time that 
would put to shame your modern cen- 
sus for minuteness and exactness? The 
story I am writing from what amounts 
to a synopsis which has been translated 
from the original by Professor Dunne of 


Chicago. AndI am rigidly adhering to 
facts in my version.”’ 

“‘It’s to be a contribution to scholar- 
ship largely, I gather’, I remarked 
politely. 

His two handed clutch on his stick 
became firm. 

“It’s to be no mere dry-as-dust”’, he 
said wrothly. ‘It’s going to be as 
modern as tomorrow’s paper, because 
it’s that human. It will be as impor- 
tant an event in literature as the trans- 
lation of the ‘Arabian Nights’ was. 
As an epic it will knock the Iliad and 
the Odyssey into a cocked hat. It’s 
about time the dominance of those 
Greek stories went. Just as history of 
man is the history of his tyrannies, so 
the history of culture is the history of 
the tyranny of artistic successes. Well, 
it’s about time the dominance of those 
Greek yarns went. And my retelling 
of that lost story of Irish bards will 
help. Oh, I know I’m bragging like 
the divvil. But in the first place if I 
didn’t I couldn’t get up enough heart 
to do anything at all. In the second 
place, or maybe in the first and second 
place, it’s not of myself I’m bragging 
but of the material I am tapping. Why, 
man, there’s enough rich matter in 
those ancient records to hand to keep 
one hundred first rate novelists busy for 
fifty years!”’ 

“‘And its authenticity was vouched 
for by a dead man brought to life by 
magical ceremonies?”’ I asked. 

“I’m not saying that Shanahan did- 
n’t send a couple of hundred of his 
bards scouring all Ireland for the old 
story and that they didn’t maybe 
prompt Fergus MacRoi as he was tell- 
ing the story in his tomb. I don’t 
know. Because only bards were pres- 
ent at the telling. But if you think 
that it’s free and easy stuff I’m writing 
I’ll tell you that every week my manu- 
script is gone over for slips in fact by 
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Osborn Bergin, professor of Irish at the 
Dublin University. A few weeks ago, 
for instance, he found that I had a 
donkey in Ireland in the year 1100 
B.C. Well, he took that donkey away 
from me pretty fast. Said I couldn’t 
have him for another twenty two 
hundred years, because they didn’t 
make their appearance in Ireland till 
1100 A.D.”’ 

As he talked I was astonished to see 
a monocle go into his left eye. I fol- 
lowed his gaze and it led to Camille 
sunning herself on a little mat in front 
of the Régence. Camille is one of 
three cats of the Régence and has been 
so named because she is as robust as a 
horse. What attracted Stephens’s at- 
tention was a poodle puppy who was 
clamoring and pleading with Camille to 
play with him. The pup had learned 
a sad lesson one day when he assumed 
with the ignorance of youth that any 
dog can chevy any cat with impunity. 
Now his whole ambition in life was to 
get Camille to notice him even if with 
disdain. Stephens studied the superb 
indifference, the utter oblivion to the 
pup’s existence that Camille showed. 

“There’’, he said, pointing his stick 
at her, ‘‘lies the whole lesson for woman 
if she wants to rule the world —- a les- 
son which, praises be! she doesn’t know 
enough to follow.”’ 

That encouraged me to try to get 
him back to where I wanted him. But 
this time I tried it gradually. 

“‘What about the Ireland of today?” 
I asked. 

Then I saw how that stubby pipe 
came to be so cruelly bitten. It has to 
bear the brunt of the man’s suppressed 
wraths. His grip on the stick at that 
moment, too, tightened until I thought 
ofitasashillelah. His words were the 
only thing mild in his manner as he 
replied: 

“IT get my bread and butter as 


Registrar of the National Academy of 
Ireland. So I mustn’t talk politics. 
But I will say this —’’, he began, his 
voice rising but not going any further. 
“No, I won’t!” he concluded. ‘Not 
till my book is ready.” 

He poured some of his currant juice 
and seltzer into the saucer on which the 
price of the drink in French cafés is 
painted, and offered it to the pup as 
consolation for Camille’s neglect. The 
pup gratefully licked the gift. 

“How do you know what effect the 
liquor will have on him?” I asked. 
“You may be debauching him.” 

“I don’t know”’, he said. ‘‘That’s 
why lamtrying. It may have as curi- 
ous an effect as whisky has on me. It 
makes my left leg drunk and leaves 
the right as sober as a judge.” 

The autobus, which would take him 
back to the Left Bank where he lived, 
hove in sight. 

“‘By the way’”’, he said, as he pre- 
pared to leave. ‘‘I saw a queer little 
illustration yesterday at the Café Na- 
politain, that showed me how unimpor- 
tant is language after all. A dear old 
Englishman — yes, there can be such! 
— was eating his coffee ice and feeling 
so all alone and bored that he took out 
his Métro map and scannedit. At the 
next table sat a French girl and her 
mother, unmistakably from the coun- 
try. The old chap had such trouble 
locating his route that the old lady 
leaned forward and asked him in Midi 
French if she could help him. Of 
course, he didn’t understand a syllable. 
But he brightened up at the sound of 
someone talking to him and rattled off 
in Yorkshire English his complaint of 
how complicated a way it was to get 
to his hotel in the Quai de la Loire. 
The women didn’t understand more 
than just one word. 

““*Ah!’ they cried in one breath. 
‘The Loire! Why, we come from the 
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province Loire! It is the good grape 
harvest this year that enables us to 
make this trip to Paris. If the mon- 
sieur knows the Loire he knows what 
good grapes can grow there’, etc., etc., 
for two closely printed pages, mother 
and daughter. The old chap beamed, 
just as though he understood them, 
until he heard them mention Carcas- 
sonne. Then he started off. It seems 
that his youngest daughter had just 
gone there on her honeymoon and was 
writing him the most enthusiastic 
letters of the charm of that old south of 
France and he meant to stop off there 
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on his way to Arles. ‘Ah, Arles!’ ex- 
claimed the daughter, whose half sister 
owned a blanchisserie there. And so 
they went on, chatting like old friends, 
neither of them knowing a word of what 
the other was saying, but all having a 
charming time of it.’’ 

““Then it seems you do remember 
particulars sometimes’’, I protested. 

He swung onto the bus end. 

“‘Oh, is that the sort of thing you 
meant?”’ he called from his fast reced- 
ing perch, regarding me quizzically. 
“Oh, yes indeed, I remember lots of 
that kind of stuff!’ 


WHITE BIRCHES OF NEW ENGLAND 


By Kathryn White Ryan 


RAITHS of tall lonely women, birches crowd 
Into a cellar hole,—a crumbled home. 

Up quivering hills like spectral girls they roam 

In bridal satin given them for shroud. 


On ivory keyboards edging some dim wood, 
Forlorn they play a broken spinet-chord. 

The sunlight bares their white brows to the Lord, 
Robes them and steeples in one sisterhood. 


Waters of Time descending do not shake 

Even the mirror of the shrinking lake. . . 

Snows blow disorder through their rusty hair... . 
They wait, these women with an austere air, 
These stranded snowflakes in a lost recess 
Sprinkling New England’s wastes with loveliness. 





TO SEE OR NOT TO SEE 


By David Carb 





PLAYS IN NEW YORK WORTH SEEING 
1. ALL GOD’S CHILLUN GOT WINGS: Eugene O’Neill’s tragedy of miscegena- 


tion. 


2. CYRANO DE BERGERAC: The great romance and Walter Hampden. 
3. THE SHOW-OFF: Holds the mirror up to American nature. 

FATA MORGANA: Tragedy of adolescence and sex. 

FASHION: A success of 1845; also of 1924. 








EXPRESSING WILLIE: Light and gay. 
BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK: Much the brightest thing in town. 


THE GRAND STREET FOLLIES: The real thing in revues. 


below.) 


9. KEEP KOOL, and I’LL SAY SHE IS: The best of the new crop. 


below.) 


(Reviewed 


(Reviewed 


10. PLAIN JANE, POPPY, KID BOOTS, and CHARLOT’S REVUE: The best 


of the older crop. 





/ HIS is the time of year when the 

slogan of the theatre is, ‘‘Say it 
with music.’””’ The summer is upon 
us —a foolish season— and people 
who go to the theatre do so because 
they don’t know what else in the world 
to do. It’s too hot to stay in apart- 
ments, the parks and buses are crowded, 
audiences are composed of those who 
are vacationing in the city and of those 
who long to be vacationing in the coun- 
try. They want cold consommé and 
frothy diversion. Light tunes and 
dancing is the order. A constitutional 
amendment could not make the order 
more binding. Indeed, it is doubtful 
if any provision of the Constitution is 
so well enforced. So of what is rather 
naively known as “straight drama” 
there have been but two exhibits worth 
mentioning; and of those two one, a 
serious thriller in its day, was dug out 





of the waste heap of two decades ago 
and produced as comedy. We, the 
latest thing in humanity, were sup- 
posed to laugh derisively and with not 
a little superiority at the fashions in 
clothes, in coiffures, in emotions, in 
sentiments, and in credulities of the 
ancients of twenty years ago. And we 
did. Welaughed loudly. Noone can 
deny that our laughter was irreverent 
and therefore in bad taste. Butitisa 
kind of bad taste fairly general, in 
every generation; the way 1924 re- 
ceived ‘“‘The Fatal Wedding” was not 
materially different from the way 1944 
will receive some of the current popular 
entertainments. Modernism is, after 
all, a quality peculiar to every time, 
and implies condescension if not con- 
tempt for that which has recently 
ceased to be modern. 

“‘The Fatal Wedding” was made for 
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the trade of the early century — the 
kind of trade that demands everything 
for its money. So nothing was omit- 
ted. The “‘comedy drama’”’ contains 
every kind of love, every kind of 
virtue, and every kind of vice. Itisa 
perfect example of the black and white 
drama — virtue is pure white and vice 
is solid black, and each character is all 
one or all the other. And you need 
not bother about motives — whatever 
a ‘‘good” character does has good 
intentions behind it, and whatever a 
“bad” character does is done for 
wicked reasons. Until the very end. 
When Cora Williams is shot as she 
stands at the altar of Grace Church 
dressed in bridal robes, about to be- 
come the bride of Howard Wilson, the 
wealthy clubman, she who had lied, 
poisoned, separated husband and wife, 
father and children, mother and chil- 
dren — she, about to die, moans, ‘‘Oh, 
my conscience!”’ 

The actors whom Mary H. Kirk- 
patrick and Con Conrad assembled for 
this revival had not appeared on 
Broadway before. Nevertheless their 
work showed a delicacy, a sureness, a 
nice appreciation of values, and a 
meticulous adherence to one of the few 
immutable laws of acting (i. e. bur- 
lesque should be played with profound 
seriousness) that should teach much to 
many more noted players. Especially 
fine was the work of Milano Tilden as 
the wealthy clubman, so virtuous that 
he could not conceive of vice, too good 
to be true; of Little Georginna as “‘the 
little mother’’ — presumably, of all the 
Pollyannas of our stage; and of Ann 
Crawford as Cora Williams, the most 
unscrupulous of scarlet ladies. 

The other of the two non-musical 
plays of the month is called ‘“‘So This 
Is Politics’. The author believes that 
it is funny per se for a woman to run for 
office. Perhaps it is. But he makes 


his heroine so silly in the last act that 
I, for one, suspect he deliberately chose 
the exception in order to try to make a 
rule. It is certainly funny, from one 
point of view, for a silly person of 
whichever sex to run for office. Mar- 
jorie Gateson looks much too sensible 
to behave as she had to behave in the 
third act; perhaps if a more frivolous 
person had been cast for the role it 
might have been more convincing. 
Dwight Frye goes the limit in farcing a 
farce part. But on the whole the men 
in the cast are more successful than the 
women possibly a proof that the 
argument of the play is true and wom- 
an’s place is in the home. William 
Courtleigh and Glenn Anders did the 
best work of the evening. 

‘One Helluva Night’’ was so speedy 
that it had come and gone before we 
second nighters could get to see it. It 
was written and produced by press 
agents. 

Critics produced “‘ Round the Town”’. 
It was meant to be a revue in the real 
sense — satirical and gay comment on 
the things of the theatre — and a show 
that relied on wit and ability rather 
than on gorgeous effects and dazzling 
costumes. Unfortunately, it seldom 
achieved itsintention. An atmosphere 
of ‘“‘home made’”’ hung over it, like 
“home made” pie in a dairy lunch 
Disappointing in just that way. In 
spite of the aid of writers like S. Jay 
Kaufman, Joseph Santley, Dorothy 
Parker, George S. Kaufman, Marc 
Connelly, Robert E. Sherwood, of 
composers like Jay Velie, Victor Her- 
bert, Arthur H. Samuels, of actors and 
dancers like Harry Fox, Julius Tannen, 
Gloria Foy, Rose Rolanda, and of Hey- 
wood Broun —jin spite of all these 
talents it seemed amateurish. And 
was. It lacked the thing known as 
showmanship. 

The Shuberts presented Mistinguett 








of the beautiful legs at the Winter 
Garden in a piece called ‘Innocent 
Eyes” that fairly reeked with expense 
and splendor. The not inconsiderable 
ability of this popular Parisian music 
hall artiste was almost smothered in 
dazzle and glitter and fine feathers. 
Only in the Apache number did her 
real quality emerge. In that brief 
episode she showed that she is more 
than a person who can prance and 
dance and wear six foot headdresses 
with ease and grace; she showed that 
she possesses a genuine dramatic gift, 
vital, stark, vibrant. 

The Four Marx Brothers came out of 
vaudeville, appeared on the stage of the 
Casino in a musical piece titled ‘‘I’ll 
Say She Is!’”’ and created a sensation. 
Which only demonstrates how little we 
know of what happens at the Palace, 
a few blocks up Broadway. For the 
things which amused us in these four 
comedians were undoubtedly much the 
same things they have been doing in 
vaudeville these many years. The 
brother who plays the harp and says 
not a word the whole evening is vastly 
diverting. And more than that. He 
is a pantomimist of exceptional talent 
and resource. He has technique, ver- 
satility, and a humor that is quiet, 
subtle, and penetrating. 

Quite the most entertaining of the 
uptown revues—and, strangely, it 
really is a revue —is ‘‘Keep Kool’’. 
There is in it a girl who closely resem- 
bles Beatrice Lillie in manner and 
method. Her songs and dances have 
caricature and even satire. Her name 
is Ina Williams. Ed Tierney and 
James Donnelly are dancers in the 
tradition of ‘‘ The Wizard of Oz”’, which 
is the best acrobatic dancing tradi- 
tion that our theatre knows. Their 
fast moving, slow progressing “Fifth 
Avenue Stride” is exciting. Charles 
King imitates George M. Cohan even 


when he is not trying to — and does it 
well. Then there is Helen Fables, 
quite the most jointless of the jointless 
ones. And again Ina Williams and 
Dick Keene in a charming number 
“The Daguerre Types”. And Johnny 
Dooley, who has not nearly enough to 
do and could never have enough. For 
he is comic whatever material he has to 
work with. The revue has design and 
some wit; it is lively and exhilarating. 

“The Grand Street Follies’ has a 
great deal of wit. It requires not a 
little energy and courage to journey to 
the far reaches of Grand Street where 
the Neighborhood Playhouse hides 
among the quietnesses and quaint- 
nesses of old Dutch New York. But 
a great reward awaits the intrepid ones 
who make the trip. ‘‘The Grand 
Street Follies’ is gay, pungent, merry 
with youth and high spirits. The 
book and lyrics — by Agnes Morgan 
— might well serve as a textbook to 
revue writers. And the zest of the 
performance is unique. It is alive, 
vivid, young. 

Miss Morgan burlesques impartially; 
she draws her material from the pro- 
ductions of her own group as well as 
from ‘“‘uptown”’; if her fun hits the 
critics of the Algonquin, the successful 
plays and personages of the Broadway 
theatre, it does not spare those of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. And it is 
all done with a good humor that is 
captivating. 

Helen Arthur as a sort of commeére, 
president of the Super-Drama League 
and composite picture of all the gushing 
matrons who dabble in ‘‘art’’, Albert 
Carroll’s telling and economical imita- 
tions of John Barrymore and Emily 
Stevens, Aline MacMahon’s song in the 
manner of Gertrude Lawrence, are the 
star events of the evening; but the 
‘“‘Outward Bound” number, the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre number, and the 
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Robert Edmond Jones-Arthur Hop- 
kins-William Shakespeare scene are 
delicious travesty. It is foolish if not 
wicked to dissect a work as successful 
asthis. Thereis only one thing to say: 
it is the happiest, the most incisive, the 
best humored, and altogether the most 
delightful show in town. 

If you have any doubts, watch the 
paying guests. You will search long 


and far before you will find audiences 
entering so wholeheartedly into a per- 
formance and having such a good time 
They take part, which is the 


doing it. 





proper réle for audiences, and quite 
spontaneously. No actors run up and 
down the aisles or are ‘‘ planted’”’ in the 
auditorium. That kind of strategy is 
not necessary. The urge to ‘“‘enter 
into’’ the entertainment comes from 
the nature and the quality of the enter- 
tainment itself. Mr. Ziegfeld’s ‘“‘ Fol- 
lies’? glorify the American girl, we are 
told; ‘‘The Grand Street Follies’ 
glorify the American theatre. 

And that is not an easy job in a sea- 
son in which the American theatre is 
so persistently glorifying itself. 


OUTSTANDING MOTION PICTURES 


1. THE COVERED WAGON: The best American picture, with humor, pathos, and 


a patriotic kick. 


2. THE THIEF OF BAGDAD: Exquisite photography, delightful fantasy, and 
Douglas Fairbanks leaping from magic carpet to moon castle athletically as always. 


3. AMERICA: SERIES ONE — THE SACRIFICE: High points in this film of 
Revolutionary days surpass “‘ The Birth of a Nation” — a thrilling example of D. W. 


Griffith’s abilities. 


4. DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON HALL: Mary Pickford as a hoyden 
again and Clare Eames magnificent as Queen Elizabeth. 


6. WANDERER OF THE WASTELAND: An all color picture which has great 


dramatic value and high artistry of both acting and photography. 





EAUTY in the films does not 

always forgive dulness. Now I 
do not by that allude to ‘“‘The Sea- 
Hawk”’, a motion picture version of 
Mr. Sabatini’s tale of Moorish, Spanish, 
English ships and days; for frequently 
it is thrilling, and it has touches of 
expert characterization and drama. I 
suspect the great trouble with this 
picture is a poor scenario, one which 
gets under way too slowly, which de- 
pends too much on incident and not 
enough on characterization. Milton 
Sills, as ‘“‘The Sea-Hawk”’, is truly 
magnificent. Wallace Beery gives 
comedy relief that is as good as any- 
thing of its kind I have seen. The 


(Reviewed below.) 


scenic background is lovely; the ships, 
built at tremendous expense, are fasci- 
nating to behold; yet in my opinion the 
picture as a whole lacks vitality. It 
is a picture that you will want to see — 
the fight between the ships at night is 
superb. Mr. Sills, breaking from his 
post as galley slave and leaping through 
swords and smoke, is a shining, valiant 
figure of heroic muscle. The film is in 
every way so praiseworthy that it is a 
pity the story does not hold the most 
vivid incidents together in a tighter 
dramatic sequence. 

Western pictures have always varied 
more in performance than almost any 
other type of film. They have been 
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charmingly, if naively, melodramatic, 
they have been truly dramatic, they 
have been burlesque, they have been 
trash, they have been very fine indeed! 
I suspect that none of them, unless you 
call ‘‘The Covered Wagon” a western 
picture, has been quite so effective as 
Zane Grey’s ‘“‘ Wanderer of the Waste- 
land’’. Here the director and his as- 
sociates have taken Grey’s yarn, re- 
duced it to fundamentals of human 
passion and drama, and translated it in 
terms of color and emotion. Sands 
blowing across the desert become quite 
as dramatic as actors’ faces in this 
picture, and blood flowing in a sluice- 
way strikes the eye with horror. Here 


again Wallace Beery does the best 


acting; yet Jack Holt is excellent as the 
wanderer, and Bessie Love on one 
occasion shows that even though a 
colored close up is ten times as trying 
as a black and white one, she can be as 
lovely a picture as one would wish. 
Curiously enough, the fundamental 
plot of these two pictures is exactly the 
same—a man wrongly accused of 
murder and his wanderings, his return, 
his clearing, and the happy end of his 
love affair— yet how different they 
are! I suspect that after my tirade 
against silly pictures last month I 
should be even more enthusiastic than 
I have been concerning these two which 
are honest and effective efforts to pre- 
sent good screen drama. —J.F. 


THE DRAMA SHELF 
“Fata Morgana”’ by Ernest Vajda 


(Doubleday, Page). 


This cruel com- 


edy of adolescence makes painful if 


interesting reading. 


“The Potters” by J. P. McEvoy 


(Reilly, Lee). 


A fine American com- 


edy well worth reading or seeing. 
““Ayuli” by Laurence Binyon (Ap- 


pleton). 
verse dramas. 


As good as most modern 


“Saint Joan” by George Bernard 
Shaw (Brentano). Mr. Shaw’s apo- 
logia for the Maid of Orleans. 
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current reports in ‘‘Books of the Month’’, compiled by the R. R. Bowker Company, 
The Baker and Taylor Company’s ‘Retail Bookseller’, and ‘“‘THE BOOKMAN’S 
Monthly Score’. Such books as the editor especially recommends are marked witha star. 


SIEGE — Samuel Hopkins Adams — Boni, 
Liveright. A strange contrast to Madame 
Claire is Augusta Ruyland — an elderly lady 
of militant tendencies who does not get her 
own way. 


THE SAVAGE — Mikhail Artzybasheff 
Boni, Liveright. Illicit love and murder are 
the theme of this prewar tale that is as Rus- 
sian as vodka and of the same fiery brutal 
strength. 


* BLACK OXEN — Gertrude Atherton — 
Boni, Liveright. The popularity of this 
daring novel seems to be as lasting as the 
heroine’s youthfulness. 


- The 


, 


THE GREAT HOUSE IN THE PARK 
author of ‘“‘The House on Charles Street’ 

-Duffield. The claimant for a title 
puzzles his way through intricate intrigues 
in a remarkable stage setting. 


THE DIVINE LADY — E. Barrington 
Dodd, Mead. A semi historical novel, with 
the beautiful Lady Hamilton and her ro- 
mance with Lord Nelson charmingly told. 


* THE GREEN BAY TREE — Louis Brom- 
field — Stokes. Brilliantly written story of a 
beautiful woman who lives her life in her 
own way, and presents to the world a Mona 
Lisa smile. 


* THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE — Struthers 
Burt — Scribner. In this novel are inter- 
preted many of the moods of changing gen- 
erations in New York society. 


THE HoME-MAKER — Dorothy Canfield 
— Harcourt, Brace. How a home loving 
man and a woman with business ability 
make a go of it. 


THE LUNATIC STILL AT LARGE — J. Storer 
Clouston — Dutton. The lovable, irrespon- 
sible hero once more gets into tight places 
and out of them, eluding his keeper. 


AN ISLAND CHRONICLE — William Cum- 
mings — Knopf. A tragic idyl that most 
assuredly does not read like a beginner’s 


work, though the jacket annoys us by say- 
ing it ls. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE THIRD PARROT 
Marvin Dana — McClurg. A murder story 
with little mystery but plenty of amusement 
for the reader. 


THE COAST OF FOLLY Coningsby Daw- 
son — Cosmopolitan. A lady leaves mil- 
lions only to find her soul and get back her 
millions with it. 


THE PIPERS OF THE MARKET PLACE 
Richard Dehan — Doran. Good and bad 
in a family, like streaks of fat and lean in 
bacon, with virtue bringing home the ba- 
con but being otherwise unrewarded. 


THE BLACK Hoop — Thomas Dixon 
Appleton. The death struggles of the orig- 
inal Ku Klux Klan and the romance of its 
chivalrous leader told in burning phrases. 


PINK SuGAR —O. Douglas Doran 
Beside the bonnie window in Thrums wit! 
the green shutters flung back. 


CATTLE Winnifred Eaton (Onoto 
Watonna) — Watt. Live, melodramatic 
—so different from ‘“‘A Japanese Night- 
ingale’’. 


* MADAME CLAIRE — Susan Ertz — Ap- 
pleton. Wise old age watches and adjusts 
the sorrows and tribulations of youth. A 
tender and moving piece of work. 


*So Bic — Edna Ferber — Doubleday, 
Page. Miss Ferber has done her best work 
in this analysis of mother and son and what 
they demand of life. 


* A MAN IN THE Zoo— David Garnett 
— Knopf. Another fantasy by the author 
of ‘‘ Lady into Fox’’. (See page 730.) 


DEEP MEADOWS — Margaret Rivers Lar- 
minie — Putnam. If you have all the time 
in the world to spare you will be interested 
in this very long novel concerning marriage 
and its ramifications. 
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*HEIRS APPARENT — Philip Gibbs — 
Doran. The postwar generation of young- 
sters normal? Mr. Gibbs thinks so, in this 
excellent story of them and their problems. 


THE CALL OF THE CANYON — Zane Grey 
Harper. A lady of Fifth Avenue finds 
the west a lure not to be denied. 


THE LONDON ADVENTURES OF MR. 
COLLIN — Frank Heller —Crowell. An 
engaging hero-crook — crook-hero, no, hero- 
crook — affords the reader plenty of enter- 
tainment through seven exciting tales of 
mystery and adventure. 


RE-CREATIONS — Grace Livingston Hill 

Lippincott. Wherein Cornelia, fresh 
from college, gives the family a houseclean- 
ing. Inevitably a best seller. 


*THE COVERED WAGON — Emerson 
Hough — Appleton. This tale of pilgrim- 
age across the Oregon Trail in 1848 still 
holds its own. 


THE GOLDEN LADDER — Rupert Hughes 

Harper. More vampish than the mod- 
ern variety was Mme. Jumel whose brazen 
career makes fascinating reading. 


*LumMox — Fannie Hurst — Harper. 
A moving study of Bertha the cook, to out- 
ward appearance a clod, yet wiser than the 
sophisticated ones whom she serves. 


RECOMPENSE — Robert Keable — Put- 
nam. What happens to Peter and Julie 
when they meet at the end of the war. 


* THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE — Jens An- 
ker Larsen — Knopf. The Danish prize 
novel, which delves into the realm of mys- 
ticism. 


BROKEN BRIDGES — Madeline Linford 
—Doran. Shows the heroine standing 
with reluctant feet where the world and 
convent meet. 


TONGUES OF FLAME — Peter Clark Mac- 
farlane — Cosmopolitan. Concerning “ Hell- 
fire’? Harrington who feared no man, a 
sufficient number of stalwarts to make the 
fight interesting, and female beauty white 
and Indian. 


THE PLAsTiIC AGE — Percy Marks — 
Century. College is a dangerous place fora 
young man if he wants to keep out of dan- 
ger — whether or not you like the book de- 
pends on your definition of danger. 


THE EDUCATION OF ANTHONY DARE — 
Archibald Marshall — Dodd, Mead. The 
second volume of the trilogy that concerns 
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the fortunes of Anthony Dare rambles with- 
out much purpose or spirit to a vague end. 


BY AN Ip1iotT— Rose Macaulay 
- Boni, Liveright. Satirical, historical, 
human — this is a novel of wit, fire, and 
humanity. 


TOLD 


HIGH FIRES — Marjorie Barkley McClure 
Little, Brown. A timely romance con- 
cerned with religious conflict. 


PANDORA LIFTS THE LID — Christopher 
Morley and Don Marquis — Doran. We 
are seven, say the heroines in this frivolity 
which starts with wholesale kidnaping and 
a yacht. 


THE CALLAHANS AND THE MURPHYS — 
Kathleen Norris — Doubleday, Page. The 
life struggles, amusements, and tragedies 
of two Irish families shown with admirable 
power and understanding. 


THE WRATH TO COME — E. Phillips Op- 
penheim — Little, Brown. The man who 
prophesied the world war prophesies again 
in a breathless story of future international 
intrigue. 


IMPERTURBE — Elliot H. Paul — Knopf. 
Another youth suffers life’s disillusionment 
in surroundings that have more color and 
reality than the principal actor. 


THE BARBARIAN LOVER — Margaret 
Pedler — Doran. Woman as a civilizing 
influence before the time when her only re- 
source is to feed the brute. 


THE AVALANCHE — Ernest Poole — 
Macmillan. The young neurologist pur- 
sues his work for its own sake; his wife sees 
in it a chance for publicity and wealth. For 
those who look beyond the story Mr. Poole 
has much of interest to say concerning pres- 
ent day psychotherapy. 


ATAVAR, A CRAIG KENNEDY NOVEL 
Arthur B. Reeve — Harper. Natalie, the 
dream dancer, is even better in her field than 
the famous psychoanalytical detective in 
his. 


SHADOWS THAT Pass — Otto Rung — 
Appleton. The deferred legacy has been 
worked so hard, we hesitate to acknowledge 
that this beautifully imaginative tale has a 
dead man’s will for a theme. 


ANDORRA — Isabelle Sandy — Houghton 
Mifflin. The eternal tragedy of the peas- 
ant, the struggle for the soil, brother against 
brother, is not a new thing; but with a fresh 
background the author makes it decidedly 
worthwhile. 
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THE TEST OF DONALD NORTON — Rob- 
ert E. Pinkerton — Reilly, Lee. This tale 
of the making of a man has for background 
the Hudson Bay Company. 


BARDELYS THE MAGNIFICENT — Rafael 
Sabatini — Houghton Mifflin. The Mar- 
quis of Bardelys follows the usual course of 
Sabatini adventurers in Languedoc in the 
year of the rebellion. 


MISTRESS WILDING — Rafael Sabatini 
— Houghton Mifflin. A wicked brother 
and a firm lover aid Ruth through the days 
of Monmouth’s rebellion. 


THE RICHEST MAN — Edward Shanks 
— Knopf. Nomilk and water romance, but 
a real thriller dealing with blackmail, mur- 
der, love, and war. If you enjoy good mel- 
odrama read it. 


GRAY BEGINNING — Edward Shenton 
— Penn. A fantastic, slightly incoherent 
study of a young artist. 


POLLYANNA OF THE ORANGE BLOSSOMS 
— Harriet Lummis Smith — Page. An in- 
genious continuation of the doings of the 
late Mrs. Porter’s glad girl. 


A City OuT oF THE SEA — Alfred Stan- 
ford — Appleton. The crass realism of the 
story forms an effective contrast to the beau- 
ty of the descriptive passages. 


Empty HaANnps—Arthur Stringer — 
Bobbs-Merrill. The wilds of Canada 
straighten out the difficulties of a couple 
suffering from oversophistication. 


* THE MIDLANDER — Booth Tarkington 
— Doubleday, Page. A deft study of a 
midwesterner and the town which he makes 
his life work. 


QUINNEY’S ADVENTURES — Horace An- 
nesley Vachell— Doran. More adven- 


tures of the antique dealer who has been the 
author’s most popular character. 


DEEP IN THE HEARTS OF MEN — Mary 
E. Waller — Litile, Brown. The creator of 
“The Woodcarver of "Lympus”’ sets her 
tale of a man’s spiritual regeneration in the 
mountains she knows so well. 


THE DREAM — H. G. Wells — Maemil- 
lan. Mr. Wells dreams a little while writ- 
ing this curious combination of satire and 
love story. 


CAPTAINS ALL — Albert Richard Wetjen 
— Knopf. Did the blurbread, ‘‘The best 
sea stories of 1924’’, it would not be far 
wrong. 


*OLD NEW YorRK — Edith Wharton — 
Appleton. Four charming stories, each 
representing a decade from the Forties to 
the Seventies. 


* THE ABLE MCLAUGHLINS — Margaret 
Wilson — Harper. This narrative of 


Scotch community life in the middle west 
in the middle of the last century has won 
two prizes and seems a trifle overrated. 


* LEAVE IT TO PsMITH — P. G. Wode- 
house —- Doran. The hero, abandoning the 
fish industry, impersonates a poet, letting 
nothing him dismay, not even the heroine’s 
attitude. 


AGAINST THE TIDE — John Wycliffe — 
Dodd, Mead. An altruistic Napoleon of 
business proves that honesty is the best 
policy. 


ANCIENT FirEs — I, A. R. Wylie — Dut- 
ton. An exquisite love story set in a mod- 
ern background that smacks nevertheless 
of witchcraft and medievalism and strange, 
sinister powers. 
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BOOKS THAT MAY HAVE 
ESCAPED YOU 
1. “Through the Wheat’’ by Thomas 
3oyd (Scribner). The best realistic 
picture of the war, from an American 
who knew it. 


2. “‘Wild Cherry”’ by Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese (Norman, Remington). 
Charming lyrics from the woman 
who wrote ‘‘ Tears’’. 


8. “The Puppet Master’’ by Robert 
Nathan (McBride). Light fantasy of 
love and disillusionment. 


4. “‘Letters and Religion” by John 
Jay Chapman (Atlantic). Gives us 
the depth of a rich and varied search 
for beauty. 


- 


5. “Stephen Crane” by Thomas 
Beer (Knopf). One of the most un- 
usual and illuminating of American 








biographies. | 





The Rights of Women and Saints 


ERHAPS I had almost forgotten 

how stimulating a writer G. B. S. 
is. Whatever the reason, when I 
picked up his preface to ‘‘Saint Joan”’ 
(Brentano) I passed a couple of hours 
filled with even more enjoyment and 
thrill than I experienced at the play. 
Again the entire march of civilization 
is meat for Mr. Shaw’s axes, hooks, 
and choppers. He hacks and hews! 
He pricks and tears! It was inevitable 
since the days of ‘‘Man and Super- 
man” that Mr. Shaw should write 
a play about Joan; obviously, she 
would be his ideal—she and Queen 
Elizabeth and, possibly, Great Cath- 
erine. I suspect he likes dominating 
women. I suspect Shaw and the Maid 
of Orleans would have got on famously. 
There were no frills and furbelows 


about Joan, according to Shaw. She 
would have made a jolly good com- 
panion; and she would never have been 
coy. We need quote only one para- 
graph to show exactly why it is that 
he likes her. She is not like other 
women— 


We may accept and admire Joan, then, 
as a sane and shrewd country girl of ex- 
traordinary strength of mind and hardi- 
hood of body. Everything she did was 
thoroughly calculated; and though the 
process was so rapid that she was hardly 
conscious of it, and ascribed it all to her 
voices, she was a woman of policy and not 
of blind impulse. In war she was as much 
a realist as Napoleon: she had his eye for 
artillery and his knowledge of what it 
could do. She did not expect besieged 
cities to fall Jerichowise at the sound of her 
trumpet, but, like Wellington, adapted her 
methods of attack to the peculiarities of the 
defence; and she anticipated the Napoleon- 
ic calculation that if you only hold on long 
enough the other fellow will give in: for ex- 
ample, her final triumph at Orleans was 
achieved after her commander Dunois had 
sounded the retreat at the end of a day’s 
fighting without a decision. She was never 
for a moment what so many romancers and 
playwrights have pretended: a romantic 
young lady. She wasa thorough daughter 
of the soil in her peasantlike matter-of- 
factness and doggedness, and her accept- 
ance of great lords and kings and prelates 
as such without idolatry or snobbery, seeing 
at a glance how much they were individual- 
ly good for. 


As usual Mr. Shaw flings insults at 
his critics and his audiences, and as 
usual he can do it with grace because 
his play is successful both in New 
York and London. In part, he says: 


Thus from the stalls and in the Press an 
atmosphere of hypocrisy spreads. No- 
body says straight out that genuine drama 
is a tedious nuisance, and that to ask people 
to endure more than two hours of it (with 
two long intervals of relief) is an intolerable 
imposition. Nobody says ‘I hate classical 
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tragedy and comedy as I hate sermons and 
symphonies; but I like police news and 
divorce news and any kind of dancing or 
decoration that has an aphrodisiac effect 
on me or on my wife or husband. And 
whatever superior people may pretend, I 
cannot associate pleasure with any sort of 
intellectual activity; and I don’t believe 
anyone else can either.” Such things are 
not said; yet nine-tenths of what is offered 
as criticism of the drama in the metropoli- 
tan Press of Europe and America is nothing 
but a muddled paraphrase of it. If it does 
not mean that, it means nothing. 


Mr. Garnett and His Pets 


AVID GARNETT can be said 
not only to have repeated his 
success of ‘“‘Lady into Fox” but to 
have surpassed it. ‘‘A Man in the 
Zoo’’ (Knopf) is at times bitter to the 
point of nauseation, yet, for the casual 
reader, as light and as blythe as a ride 
through the country on a bicycle (be- 
fore the days of motor cars). I do not 
know that there is much more to be 
said of the curious love story of John 
Cromartie and Josephine Lackett. 
I suspect many will find elaborate 
interpretations for this fantastic come- 
dy. I prefer to take it quite simply. 
A lady compares a man to a monkey— 
so he has himself shown at the Zoo. 
It is quite logical. The results are 
both delightful and horrible. The 
implied sexual significance is negligible. 
Few people who read the book will 
bother their heads about it. Personal- 
ly, I hope Mr. Garnett will abandon 
the animal kingdom for his next effort 
-but he has found it splendid in- 
spiration twice, at least. 


The Literary Scene 


OR a text book on contemporary 
American literature and for delight- 
ful reading, Percy H. Boynton’s ‘‘Some 
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Contemporary Americans”’ (Univ. of 
Chicago) takes first place immediately, 
in my opinion, among books available 
on that subject. It covers a wide field 
ably and sanely, and with amazing 
brevity. Mr. Boynton has crammed 
an unbelievable amount of informa- 
tion into this work—biographies, bibli- 
ographies, and an index. He not only 
discusses specific people such as Willa 
Cather, Edith Wharton, Booth Tark- 
ington, etc., but he considers biography, 
drama, the short story, criticism. You 
will find many minor points over which 
to quarrel with Mr. Boynton; but do 
not let this fact warp your vision of his 
excellent background and viewpoint 
He is aware of what’s going on. He 
knows all sides of the picture, or rather, 
appreciates them, with a little more 
tolerance than Mr. Van Doren. Per- 
haps that is because, residing in the 
midway of America, he can look east 
and west and not be dazzled at the 
same time by the intellectual gaudi- 
ness of his own town. 


The Sea in Poetry and Ballad 


HE reprint of Masefield’s “A 
Sailor’s Garland’ (Macmillan) 
makes one of the very best of anthol- 
ogies again available. In his introduc- 
tory essay the English poet writes: 


I have said that one of the joys the sea 
gives is the joy of unrest. This joy has 
been expressed in poetry during the last 
three generations, so perfectly that I have 
no need to indicate particular names. 
The glory and the beauty of the water 
have been hymned in glorious and lovely 
verse. I wish to express my gratitude to 
those living poets who have allowed me to 
quote their poems in that section of this 
anthology which treats of the beauty and 
wonder of the sea. I am confident that 
when the poetry of our time is reckoned 
up it will be said that one of its chief 
triumphs is that it has proclaimed the 
majesty and glory of the dominion of water. 
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And so, we are grateful to him for 
bringing together these great, nobly 
moving poems, and for writing so 
many verses himself, which he quite 
naturally does not here include. In 
some ways the most interesting part 
of the book is that devoted to a discus- 
sion of and a reprinting of ‘‘ Chanties’’. 

I have never heard sailor men singing 

a chanty at their work. It must be 

impressive both as sight and sound, 

and the songs themselves are simple, 
naive, with a curious beauty of their 
own. It is from Walt Whitman’s 

“‘Song for All Seas, All Ships”’ that one 

is tempted to quote here: 

To-day a rude brief recitative, 

Of ships sailing the seas, each with its 
special flag or ship-signal, 

Of unnamed heroes in the ships—of waves 
spreading and spreading afar as the 
eye can reach, 

Of dashing spray, and the winds piping and 
blowing, 

And out of these a chant for the sailors of 


all nations, 
Fitful, like a surge. 


Of sea-captains young or old, and the 
mates, and of all intrepid sailors, 


Of the few, very choice, taciturn, whom 
fate can never surprise nor death 


dismay, 

Pick’d sparingly without noise by thee old 
ocean, chosen by thee, 

Thou sea that pickest and cullest the race 
in time, and unitest nations, 

Suckled by thee, old husky nurse, embody- 
ing thee, 

Indomitable, untamed as thee. 


To turn from this to “Ballads of a 
Beachcomber”’ (Holt) is rather terrify- 
ing. There was a certain quality 
about the jingles in Randolph H. 
Atkin’s “‘The Spell of the Tropics’’ 
that recommended them, but there 
seems very little excuse for the addled 
sentiments and poorly’ expressed 
thoughts of this later book. 

Far, far better verse there is in 
*‘ Anchors Aweigh”’ (Norman, Reming- 
ton), collected verses written by mid- 
shipmen of the United States navy. 
If sentiment sometimes overshadows 
beauty, it is not to be wondered; but 
we can know now that our navy has its 
bards. 

—J. F. 
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EMILY DICKINSON’S BIOGRAPHY 


Reviewed by Stephen Vincent Benet 


‘* T F fame belonged to me, I could not 
escape her; if she did not, the 
longest day would pass me on the chase 
and the approbation of my dog would 
forsake me then”’, wrote Emily Dickin- 
son some sixty years ago when her 
constant epistolary friend, Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, twitted 
her mildly with a suppressed desire 
“to publish”; and the mingled pride 
and restraint of that reply betray the 
unflinching quality of her mind. She 
would not pursue one inch, and, during 
her lifetime, she published only as a 
tree publishes — leavesscattered among 
her friends to endure or crumble into 
nothing as the humor of weather might 
have it. But for all that, she has not 
been able to escape the trumpet. The 
wreath that would have been a little too 
notorious for her preference when she 
lived, she has now — the seldom given 
and after much misunderstanding 
and a deal of fable, the lamp of her im- 
mortality burns with a sure light. 
Time cannot diminish, but only makes 
more apparent, what she had and did 
not claim. She may never be a uni- 
versally popular poet — her thought 
has burrs for the lazy — but she will 
always be a great one; and the fact that 
she might have been among the finest 
prose writers of her time is definitely 
revealed in this hiography. 

The noteworthy external facts of her 
life are few, and their chronicling has 
been made even more difficult by the 
burning of her more intimate letters, 
at her request. Yet her biographer 


lod 


‘ 


succeeds in giving a portrait of her fa 
firmer and more vivid than portrait 
which the historians of many more 
noisy existences have achieved. Born 
December 11, 1830, in the first brick 
house to be built in Amherst, of a 
family American for nine  genera- 
tions, her heredity was New Eng- 
land to the Puritan marrow of its 
bones. Her grandfather, Samuel Fow- 
ler Dickinson, a solemn, charming, 
religious and educational fanatic, who 
is delightfully pictured in white beaver 
hat and new greatcoat, departing from 
home in a yellow gig ‘‘to see about 
getting a charter for something they 
propose to call Amherst College”, 
predicted the coming of the millennium 
in “‘the near future of about seven 
years” and constantly besought his 
family ‘‘never to forget the hereafter” 
—an injunction his granddaughter 
obeyed with unique precision. Her 
father, so deeply loved that she said of 
him, “If Father is asleep on the lounge 
the house is full”, was haughty, 
austere, shy, gentle, terse New Eng- 
land. The only self indulgence re- 
corded of him is the statement, ‘‘I al- 
ways intend to have the best horse in 
town’? — which he did — and his let- 
ters to the wife who feared and loved 
him in true Old Testament fashion 
were always stiffly signed “‘yr. most 
ob’t servant”. The New England of 
those elder Dickinsons, that indurate, 
wintry soil yet capable of such surpris- 
ing Aprils, has passed or is already 
passing museumward — the temper is 
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out of the steel — and we shall not have 
an Emily Dickinson again, for her 
peculiar genius could have been rooted 
in no other world. Lace shawls and 
India shawls— gold banded china, 
and mahogany claw footed and pine- 
apple cut — the hard, unrelenting pews 
of the white meeting house at Hadley 

-a dowry brought by a yoke of 
brindle oxen — the fear of a God too 
mercilessly just for ease, and the 
reticent hardy flowers of a New Eng- 
land spring — these made her what she 
was, and the life they represented has 
altered beyond recovery. 

“Home is the definition of God’’, she 
writes; and from that home her ex- 
cursions were few — though until the 
one great shock of her life came about 
she was never the baffled recluse that 
some have pictured. She grew up “a 
natural, silly, happy girl” with quick 
wit, an instinctive devotion to nature, 


and a delight in music — but by no 


means a prodigy. If some time was 
devoted to herbariums and practising 
“The Grave of Bonaparte” and ‘‘ The 
Lancer’s Quickstep”’, she was also em- 
ployed in the “‘prickly task”’ of house- 
keeping and bread making; and her at- 
tendance at the South Hadley Female 
Seminary (an institution where ‘‘those 
foolish notes called Valentines”’ were 
strictly forbidden and the development 
of suitable mates for missionaries to the 
heathen was strongly stressed) was 
marked with at least one spectacular 
instance of normal insurrection. When 
she returned to Amherst after her 
schooldays, she took an intense interest 
in all the mild social diversions per- 
mitted the youth of the time. 

In that age of merino and sprigged 
muslins, the College Commencement 
and the Annual Cattle Show were the 
two great fétes of the year, and both 
were enjoyed impartially by Emily, 
with innocent zest. Staid parties that 


ended at ten o’clock, where timorous 
flirtations were conducted upon horse- 
hair sofas, while some lady or gentleman 
“obliged”’ with that popular melody 
“Are We Almost There Said the Dying 
Girl’? — candy scrapes and blindman’s 
buff in the President’s house — lectures 
and protracted meetings — no cards or 
dancing ever — and onSundayschurch, 
church, church. But she was content 
and happy. 

Then her father was elected to Con- 
gress and took his family to Washington 
for the winter, when she was twenty 
three. There came her first mingling 
with a larger world that she astonished 
with her wit — her first experience of 
an undreamed of south. She must 
have made a charming picture among 
the primly pompous elegances of the 
Washington of the Fifties, with her 
white skin, sherry colored eyes, hair 
“‘bold as a chestnut burr’’, and keen, 
rapid laughter. And then what she 
had always half feared, half wondered 
about, happened to her — and she fell 
in love, irretrievably as lastingly. 

The script is hardly legible here, but 
we know of the renunciation. With 
her upbringing, under the particular cir- 
cumstances, anything but renunciation 
would have been impossible. And 
when she renounced once, she re- 
nounced forever. 

“Sue come! That man is here — 
Father and Mother are away and I am 
afraid Emily will go away with him!” 
But he went away instead — died 
later, half across the world from her — 
and she stayed in that home which had 
been to her the definition of God. She 
kept a picture on the wall of her room 
and once she asked a good friend to 
name hernewsonbyhisname. ‘That 
was all, for the visible score’, but from 
then on her imperceptible withdrawal 
from the world grew only more definite 
with the passage of days. 
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She had alleviations, it is true — 
though not of the irreparable. Her 
immediate family — her sister-in-law, 
“Sister Sue’, to whom alone she 
really showed the self that was her 
poetry — that sister’s children, dearly 
loved — books, ‘‘ Ruskin, Sir Thomas 
Browne and the Revelations” — flow- 
ers —friends by presence or corre- 
spondence, many notable in their day 
— most of all, perhaps, the endless 
chain of notes that passed between her 
house and Sister Sue’s — notes in which 
so many of her poems are embedded. 
But the poems she showed only to a few 
others, and the one friendly attempt at 
publication brought such apparent dis- 
tress to her that it was not repeated. 

Her gradual self seclusion deprived 
her neither of her sense of humor nor 
her capacity for love. ‘You ask of 
my companions. Hills, sir, and the 
sundown, and a dog as large as myself 
that my father bought me. They are 
better than beings because they know 
but do not tell; and the noise in the 
pool at noon excels my piano.”” There 
you have her attitude. As for news — 
in spite of an interest in the affairs of 
the world much greater than has been 
supposed, it grew increasingly more 
true that 

The only news I know 


Is bulletins all day 
From immortality. 


Her soul increasingly looked deeper 


into the crystal. The tall pale snow- 
storms stalked outside the house in the 
deep winter, and in the deep summer 
the twilight she loved came as always, 
touching Amherst with his yellow 
glove; but even those things came 
slowly to be of less importance beside 
the immense, invisible events of the 
spirit. She never became a visionary, 
but she lived and died a mystic — and 
the circle of physical life narrowed 


about her as it grew less meaning, till 
at last only a few things remained. 

fter her father’s death she never left 
the house except to water her flowers on 
the porch at twilight. On May 16, 
1886, she died and was carried on a bier 
of pire boughs covered with a pall of 
blue sand violets to the cemetery where 
the bodies of her mother and father lay. 
So little travel was there for such a far 
voyager. 

Her biographer says, ‘“‘She had the 
soul of a monk of the Middle Ages 
bound up in the flesh of Puritan de- 
scent’, and her poems sometimes re- 
mind us in their tremendous omissions 
and their huge brevity of those monkish 
illuminations where all terrifying Hell 
is painted within two inches and the 
whole Host of Heaven itself can be 
covered with a coin. And as she could 
shrink a world to the compass of a gem, 
so any event was large enough for her to 
make a world of it — as may be wit- 
nessed in the extraordinary account of 
the burning of Stebbin’s barn (pages 
320-321 of the ‘‘Life and Letters”), 
a description of a totally unimportant 
fire which reminds one of Stephen 
Crane at his best describing the Last 
Judgment. And as native and out of 
key with the American prose of her age 
as Crane’s work was native and out of 
key with his, is her note upon “‘sugar- 
pears with hips like hams and the flesh 
of bonbons’”’. But the only attempt to 
induce her to write prose deliberately 
failed — though no one who reads her 
letters here can fail to be sorry that it so 
happened. 

Her dealings with religion were 
characteristic, and are most interest- 
ingly discussed. The minatory, fire 
eyed God of the white meeting house 
was never hers. She loved God, but 
she had her own opinion of him, too. 
No one who had not could have re- 
marked, as she did, ‘‘‘Give me thine 
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heart’ is too peremptory a courtship for 
earth, however irresistible in heaven’”’; 
or “Do you think we shall see God? 
Think of Abraham strolling with him in 
genial promenade.”’ Her letters and 
conversation were salted with the 
Bible — but she was very nearly the 
only person since certain of the saints 
to treat the Bible and its characters 
with a certain spontaneous directness 
that would have delighted St. Francis 
of Assisi as wholly as it would have 
desolated Cotton Mather. Like most 
fine poets, she had a tenderness for the 
devil. She remarks of him in one 
letter, ‘‘ We read in a tremendous Book 
about ‘an enemy’ and armed a con- 
fidential fort to scatter him away. 
The time has passed, and years have 
come, and yet not any ‘Satan’. I 
think he must be making war upon 
some other nation.” 

So we come to the letters, and the de- 
sire to quote overmuch. The unique 
and characteristic transitions from such 
a passage as, ‘‘ Friday I tasted life. It 
was a vast morsel. A circus passed the 
house — still I feel the red in my mind 
though the drums are out”’, to, a little 
later, ‘‘ Vinnie is deeply affected by the 


death of her dappled cat, though I con- 
vince her it is immortal, which assists 
her some’”’, are a constant temptation. 
But it is better to point at the book — 
and the books of the poems — and have 
done. ‘Too much reviewing consists of 
warming over in little what should be 
tasted in the whole — and I am quite 
conscious that I have fallen into that 
error already. 

It only remains to be said that 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi has ac- 
complished a very necessary and dif- 
ficult task with reticent excellence. 
For those who are interested in Ameri- 
can poetry, or indeed in the best of 
poetry at all, the “Life and Letters” 
should be an indispensable book — and 
not only for them alone. The internal 
history of an extraordinary soul is 
there — and souls come somewhat in- 
frequently, even in our times. And 
there is an epitaph for that soul there, 
which, to my mind, is hard to surpass 
in its vein: ‘‘The small heart cannot 
break. The ecstasy of its penalty 
solaces the large.” 


The Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson. 
By Martha Dickinson Bianchi. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 
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CARLYLE REDIVIVUS 
By Gerald Hewes Carson 


HOMAS CARLYLE has not been 
A fortunate in his posthumous fame. 
He did not win popular recognition un- 
til middle age was upon him. And im- 
mediately after his death he was 
dismissed without a character by his 
unfortunate biographer, J. A. Froude, 
as a selfish egotist who ruined the life 
of his brilliant wife and spent the re- 
mainder of his days in ‘‘agonizing re- 
morse”’ for his monstrous callousness. 

Thus there arose a great legend of 
conjugal infelicity. It has lived be- 
cause ‘“‘Sartor Resartus”, ‘‘ Heroes 
and Hero Worship”, and ‘‘ The French 
Revolution” have lived too — and be- 
cause of that natural taste in people for 
scandal in high places which is so effec- 
tively nourished by our daily journal- 
ism. 

However, Froude’s work is lessknown 
to our generation than to his own, and 
steady accretions to the Carlyle bibli- 
ography are slowly restoring the pic- 
ture of the personal life of the Carlyles 
toitstrue proportions. Of this charac- 
ter is ‘‘Jane Welsh Carlyle: Letters to 
Her Family, 1839-1863’, edited by 
Leonard Huxley. The 165 letters in 
this volume bring the total published 
correspondence of Mrs. Carlyle to 
something like 766 letters, truly the 
performance of an inquiring and inde- 
fatigable mind. Taken at any point, 
they have a quick, dashing descriptive 
power, and a vividness of characteri- 
zation which an eternity cannot impair. 
They are not “‘literary’’; their chief in- 


strument of punctuation is the dash; 
they were not intended for posterity. 
But they have preserved forever in 
lively and effective contrast the simple 
Spartan material existence of the estab- 
lishment at 5 Cheyne Row, and the in- 
tellectual brilliance of the circle which 
had its centre there. 

The present letters, with two excep- 
tions, are addressed to Mrs. Carlyle’s 
cousins, Helen and Jeanne Welsh, and 
have reached the public through the 
hands of the latter’s daughter, Miss 
Chrystal. Mr. Huxley has briefly 
‘“‘placed”’ each letter, when necessary, 
with explanatory remarks. 

The glimpses of the great ones of the 
Victorian era are charmingly intimate. 
“Darwin and Mazzini met here the 
other day and the three of us sat with 
our feet on the fender.’”’ And again: 


I ...had made up my mind for a 
nice long quiet evening of looking into the 
fire, when I heard a carriage drive up, and 
men’s voices asking questions, and then 
the carriage was sent away!... [It 
proved to be] Alfred Tennyson of all 
people... . £ Alfred is dreadfully embar- 
rassed with women alone — for he enter- 
tains at one and the same moment a feel- 
ing of almost adoration for them and an 
ineffable contempt! . . . The only chance 
of my getting any right good of him was to 
make him forget my womanness — so | 
did just as Carlyle would have done, had 
he been there; got out pipes and tobacco 
and brandy and water — with a deluge of tea 
over and above. — The effect of these ac- 
cessories was miraculous — he professed to 
be ashamed of polluting my room,... 
but he smoked on all the same — for thre: 
mortal hours! — talking like an angel 
only exactly as if he were talking with a 
clever man — which — being a thing I am 
not used to— men always adapting their 
conversation to what they take to be a 
woman’s taste — strained me to a terrible 
pitch of intellectuality. 
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A note on the trials of being the wife 
of a literary genius occurs while Carlyle 
was in the throes of his ‘‘Cromwell”’ 

18 15 Ie 

Carlyle is now got about as deep in the 

Hell of his Cromwell as he is likely to get 
-there is a certain point of irritability, 


and gloom which when attained I say to 


myself “now soul take thy ease — such 
ease as thou canst get — for nothing worse 
can well be!”” Desperation in that case in- 
duces a sort of content. Still I wish the 
Spring would make haste and favour my 
getting out of doors — for the (moral) at- 
mosphere within doors is far too sulphury 
and brimstoneish. 


It was about a year later than this 
that the Carlyles entered upon theirsad- 
dest days. Mrs. Carlyle, alwaysanerv- 
ous, high strung woman, succumbed 
to a neurasthenic condition which did 
not leave her for ten years. Excessive 
indulgence in ‘‘blue pills’’, tea, mor- 
phia, and cigarettes engendered an un- 
happy, irritable, hypersensitive state 
of mind, or rather, state of emotion. 
Carlyle’s frank delight in the friend- 
ship of Lady Harriet Ashburton 
aroused Mrs. Carlyle to a venomous 
pitch of jealousy. She was sure, with- 
out the slightest basis for the idea, that 
the affair was ever tending toward a 
sinister and disastrous outcome. 

The patience, sympathy, and for- 
bearance which Carlyle extended his 
wife through these trying years must 
surely atone for the demands he made 
upon her for new wall paper, intelli- 
gent servant maids, and surcease from 
the pianoforte next door. Therefore 
the note of querulous reproach with 
which Mrs. Carlyle often touches upon 
him in these letters must be discounted 
aspartofher “‘mental dyspepsia”. But 
throughout her emotional derangement 
she retained her intellectual vivacity. 
Her shrewd, incisive comment still runs 
the gamut of her daily contacts, and 
she still accords every animate being, 
human or dumb, the ready sympathy 


of the childless woman. These quali- 
ties of mind and character shine forth 
from Jane Welsh Carlyle even in her 
darkest years. Today her new series 
of letters serve to remind us of the di- 
vine and inexplicable dualism of human 
nature, and its ‘“‘admirable riches’’. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle: Letters to Her Family, 
1839-1863. Edited by Leonard Huxley, 
LL.D. Doubleday, Page and Co. 


BOOKS FOR PARENTS 
By Eva v. B. Hansl 


HERE are monthly lists of fiction 

and spring crops of poetry, but 
books on education and the kindred 
subjects of child training may still be 
listed by the year, in a more leisurely 
fashion, thank Heaven. The rapidity 
of their publication is increasing, how- 
ever, and the time may not be far dis- 
tant when these, too, will have to be 
reviewed week by week if the public is 
not to be inundated and remain unin- 
formed! What is the cause of this 
cumulative increase in books of this 
sort? Is it because, as Angelo Patri 
has said, this is the first generation of 
parents who are asking questions (the 
earlier ones knew how to bring up their 
children and did it, mostly by hand and 
not by head!), or because the doctors, 
the psychologists, and other research 
workers are finding out so many new 
things about children that must now be 
told? 

It would be as impossible to pick out 
the ‘‘best”’ of the new books in this 
category or to compare their relative 
merits as to add plums and pears in an 
arithmetic example. They are all con- 
cerned with the care and cultivation of 
children, but the special concern of one 
is their food; another, their morals; a 
third, the early unfolding of intelli- 
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gence; another, schooling; and so on. 
The one book which tries to cover most 
of the many varying phases of child 
training is ‘‘ The Child: His Nature and 
His Needs”’, published by the Children’s 
Foundation of Valparaiso, Indiana, and 
edited by M. V.O’Shea, professor of ed- 
ucation at the University of Wisconsin. 
It is a weighty volume, both as to 
avoirdupois and contents. Its aim is 
to give those who deal with children 
(mothers, teachers, social workers, and 
so on) a survey of present day knowl- 
edge concerning the child which doc- 
tors, biologists, psychologists, chemists, 
and others have been accumulating in 
this century of the child. The study 
has been compiled as the first contri- 
bution of this new Foundation because 
its trustees have reason to believe that 
“those who have been charged with the 
care and culture of the young have not 
been in close touch with those who have 
been busy in the study of childhood and 
youth. The investigator and the prac- 
titioner have not been walking side by 
side; in fact, they have had little or no 
communication with one another.”’ 
There are three parts to this book 
the first deals with our present knowl- 
edge of child nature; the second with 
our knowledge of what constitutes the 
child’s well being; and the third with 
the changing methods of education. 
Five of the six chapters which make up 
this last section, Dr. O’Shea has him- 
self written; the sixth is by the Hon. 
John J. Tigert, commissioner of educa- 
tion. The other two parts are made up 
of contributions by various authorities 
in their respective fields. To list these 
contributors is to show why the book 
may safely be regarded as authoritative 
and as essentially correct, to date. 
There is, for instance, Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin, director of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, writing the 
opening chapters on ‘‘ Bridging the Gap 


between Our Knowledge of Child Na- 
ture and the Training of Children’”’ and 
Dr. Mary T. Whitley, head of the de- 
partment of child psychology at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, con- 
tributing the next two chapters on the 
instincts and needs of childhood. They 
are followed by Dr. Walter F. Dear- 
born, head of the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion at Harvard; Dr. Henry Neumann, 
one of the leaders of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, who writes about the 
moral equipment and development of 
the child; Dean Frederick Bolton of 
the College of Education at Washing- 
ton University; Dr. E. A. Kirkpatrick, 
whose ‘‘ Fundamentals of Child Study”’ 
is known to all child study groups of 
the last decade in the country; H. H. 
Goddard, known among other things 
for his study of the Kallikak family 
made when he was at the Vineland 
School for the Feeble Minded; Dr. 
William R. P. Emerson, ‘‘the Father of 
the Nutrition Classes’’; Dr. William A. 
White, whose excellent book on ‘‘ The 
Mental Hygiene of Childhood’’ is 
doubtless known to many readers of 
THE BOoKMAN; Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, 
professor of public health at the Yale 
Medical School, who has done perhaps 
more than any one other person for the 
public health and sanitation of our 
American cities; Dr. William A. Healy, 
pioneer in the United States in estab- 
lishing psychological clinics in connec- 
tion with juvenile courts; Dr. Arnold 
Gesell, who established the Yale Psy- 
cho-Clinie in 1911 and last year wrote 
that comprehensive survey of ‘The 
Pre-School Child” and its needs; Dr. 
Leta S. Hollingworth, who has made so 
many original and most interesting 
studies of exceptional children; and Dr. 
Winfield Scott Hall, professor emeritus 
in the Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School. 
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It is, as you see, a most comprehen- 
sive piece of work. Add to this the 
fact that it may be had for the light 
sum of one dollar and you will agree 
that no home can afford to be without 
it. Since it is evidently the intention 
of the editors and trustees that the 
book shall go into every home and raise 
the level of parental intelligence, they 
are especially to be congratulated upon 
reducing the vocabulary to the lowest 
common denominator — always a diffi- 
cult achievement among scientists 
whose laboratory terms become the 
very A B C of their existence. This 
book avoids, also, the pitfall of com- 
pilations in that it is not guilty of over- 
lapping in subject matter nor repeti- 
tious; in other words, it is well edited. 
A full bibliography for each chapter 
and a complete index add great value 
to the work as a book of reference for 
the parent-student. According to the 


introduction by Lewis E. Myers, the 


Founder, the 1925 Year Book will 
“deal comprehensively with the prob- 
lems arising out of the changing eco- 
nomic and social conditions as they 
affect the well-being of childhood and 
youth in the American home’”’. The 
book is profusely and entertainingly 
illustrated with photographs of real 
children. 

What is undoubtedly the most com- 
prehensive study of the psychology of 
the little child is the ‘‘ Psychology of 
Early Childhood” by William Stern, 
translated from the third revised Ger- 
man edition by Anna Barwell. Not 
since Herr Wilhelm Preyer made his 
famous studies into ‘“‘the Soul of the 
Child” at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century and Dr. John B. Watson 
cut off his thrilling and profitable 
studies of the behavior of infants to take 
up a career in advertising, have we had 
even an attempt at a really thorough 
study of the developing intelligence and 


personality of man in his infancy. 
Like Rasmussen, the Danish psychol- 
ogist, Dr. Stern has used his own chil- 
dren for purposes of study and has been 
most intelligently aided and abetted in 
this by his wife, Clara Stern, who kept 
remarkably full diaries of the things her 
children did and said that showed signs 
of mental growth. 

Since I am no psychologist, I cannot 
review the book critically. I can only 
record that I have found it fascinating 
reading, and warn all prospective read- 
ers that, before they have finished it, if 
they haven’t a “‘child-under-six”’ in the 
house they will feel impelled to procure 
one at all costs in order to find out if 
what Herr Stern says is true! The 
subjects he takes up are: the equipment 
of the newborn child, the development 
of his powers, his method of gaining ex- 
periences, his emotions in his first year 
(Mr. Briggs might find his answer here 
the next time he wonders ‘‘ what an in- 
fant thinks about’’!), the development 
of speech, of memory and fantasy. 
One chapter is given up to detailed 
observations of children looking at pic- 
tures, concluding with valuable educa- 
tional hints; another to the child’s 
natural play; and yet another to his 
enjoyment and his creative activity. 
The book conciudes with observations 
concerning ‘‘thought, intelligence, 
effort, emotion, will and the various 
forms and directions of endeavor’’. 

Another overwhelming but not so 
pleasant contribution to the pyschol- 
ogy of childhood is Oskar Pfister’s 
“Love in Children and its Aberrations’”’, 
translated, also from the German, by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. He begins, this 
“Pastor in Zurich’’, by surveying the 
attitudes of various nations and reli- 
gious systems toward love, and ends 
up with a very frank and Freudian dis- 
cussion of abnormalities in the expres- 
sion of the love instinct in children of 
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today. His purpose is ‘“‘to open my 
readers’ eyes to the aching spiritual 
needs of childhood which are largely 
misunderstood by contemporary edu- 
cationists and are, therefore, in many 
instances, wrongly handled”’. This is 
not a book for the parent-beginner in 
psychology; much prerequisite study of 
normal behavior is required for the 
digestion of so many abnormalities! 
‘*Education’’, claims the author, “‘can- 
not be complete unless we deal, also, 
with the world of consciousness behind 
the scenes and beneath the floorings of 
the stage!”’ 

But you know the effect of getting 
behind the scenes — you never see the 
play as a whole again; it has become a 
mass of details in make up, papier 
mfché, and other theatricalities. We 
must see the child asa whole. To take 
too long a look at any one phase of him 
mars our vision. Symptom hunting, 


like a little knowledge in abnormal psy- 
chology, is a most dangerous thing in 
bringing up children. 

A sharp contrast to Pfister’s book, 
albeit the theme is similar, is Benjamin 
Gruenberg’s ‘‘ Parents and Sex Educa- 


tion”. The contrast lies in its size 
and in its sanity and wholesomeness! 
This, the first volume of a series pre- 
pared under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, deals 
with the child under school age. 
“Heaven forbid!” you may say. 
“Must we think of sex education even 
with the toddler and the runabout?” 
So it would seem. But the education 
which Dr. Gruenberg advises is not so 
much a matter of information as to 
biological facts as of the shaping of atti- 
tudes on the part of the child toward 
his own body, toward members of his 
own and the opposite sex, toward dirti- 
ness of word or act. And these things 
he learns best from Mother, his confi- 
dante, and from the general tone of the 
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household and the part that Father 
plays, as well as from everybody’s rela- 
tion to everybody else. ‘‘In order to 
take advantage of the fact that instruc- 
tion is easiest during the earlier years, 
in order to furnish the child the satis- 
factions of a legitimate curiosity which 
cannot safely be ignored, and, in order 
to keep open the channel of confidence 
and communication between parents 
and child, guidance should begin with 
the earliest years.”’ But, even if your 
child is over six, it’s not too late to 
make a start. Here is an indispen- 
sable little book, chock full of common 
and uncommon sense. 


The Child: His Nature and His Needs. 
Edited by M. V. O’Shea. The Children’s 
Foundation, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Psychology of Early Childhood up to the 
Sixth Year of Age. By William Stern. 
Supplemented by Extracts from the Un- 
published Diaries of ClaraStern. Trans- 
lated by Anna Barwell. Henry Holt and Co. 

Love in Children and its Aberrations. By 
Oskar Pfister. Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. Dodd, Mead and Co. 

Parents and Sex Education, VolumeI. By 
Benjamin Gruenberg. The American 
— Hygiene Association, New York 
vity. 


BURYING POETS 
By John Donelson 


HE fate that poets most encounter 

in life is not fully made up for by 
the glories that attend their memories. 
Fortunately, in spite of academic 
strictures, their verses cannot be com- 
pletely mummified; but their lives, 
alas! are often rendered so dull as to 
defy revivification by the weighty pens 
of the dons. Take Byron and Shelley, 
the spirits whose manners and morals, 
according to all ordinary standards, 
were execrable, yet whose lives were 
full of freshness and color. Biog- 
raphers explain this fact and that, ex- 
cuse and whitewash, cavil and quarrel, 
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until both of them have become more 
legendary, and terrifying in that 
legendry, than they are real. From 
this mass of material must, of course, 
stand out the remarkable ‘‘Ariel”’ of 
André Maurois. It will be ranked as 
one of the novels of the year, no doubt; 
in spite of the fact that it is biography. 
It is deft and sympathetic. Maurois 
paints his hero with subtly ironic 
strokes and yet somehow makes his 
baffling whimsicalities, often so tragic 
in their consequences, lovable. The 
one flaw in the book, to me, is its al- 
most total ignoring of the actual moods 
of creation. Must no part of the life 
of a poet—particularly one such as 
Shelley—be given to the swift passion 
of inspired creation? However, per- 
haps M. Maurois, in striving to be 
eminently human, avoided the eerie 
qualities of the poet by overstressing 
the passions of the man. “Ariel” 
should be a best seller for years to come. 
It is already appearing on the lists of 
volumes in demand at the bookstores. 

The only other books of all those con- 
cerning these two bards—most of them 
of Byron, apropos of the centenary of 
his death—that have the saving touch 
of humanity mixed with good writing 
are “‘Byron: The Last Journey” by 
Harold Nicolson and ‘‘The Political 
Career of Lord Byron”’ by Dora Neill 
Raymond. Mr. Nicolson paints a 
fascinating portrait of Byron’s last 
days in Italy and Greece. The figure, 
somewhat pathetic, emerges boldly 
from these pages. The book is well 
planned and well written. Miss Ray- 
mond is only slightly less successful in 
a larger field. I resent her attempt to 
ease over the Byronic lapses of charac- 
ter; but hers is a volume well worth 
owning. 

“Byron and Greece” by Harold 
Spender is dull, but contains excellent 
material. ‘‘Shelley and the Unro- 


mantics’” by Olwen Ward Campbell 
justifies its title. Mr. Campbell both 
in style and in approach is overroman- 
tic. Samuel C. Chew’s “Byron in 
England”’ is a dignified, scholarly, and 
worthwhile book; but a book for the 
scholarly mind. ‘‘Poems of Lord By- 
ron’’, selected and arranged in chrono- 
logical order with a preface by H. J. C. 
Grierson, is a splendidly printed and 
convenient work. 

There is one moral which readers 
may draw from the biographies of 
poets through the ages. Poets do not 
treat women well according to ac- 
cepted social standards; in fact they 
are, in the main, antisocial in more 
than this one particular. Yet we 
must have poets, and they occasionally 
do fine, daring things that stand out 
and go down in history as well as in the 
history of literature. Byron, Milton, 
Rupert Brooke—who shall say that 
poets do not make politicians, heroes, 
and soldiers? Any woman who mar- 
ries a poet must in this enlightened age 
do so with wide open eyes, and with 
a knowledge of her probable fate. 
Nevertheless, I think we might fittingly 
close this review with, ‘‘God pity 
poets’ wives’”’, and add with apologies, 


‘‘and their mistresses.’’ 


Ariel: 
Maurois. 
D. Appleton and Co. 

Byron: The Last Journey, April 1823- 
April 1824. By Harold Nicolson. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Political Career of Lord Byron. By 
Dora Neill Raymond, Ph.D. Henry 
Holt and Co. 

Byron and Greece. By Harold Spender. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Shelley and the Unromantics. By Olwen 
Ward Campbell. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Byron in England: His Fame and After- 
Fame. By Samuel C. Chew. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Poems of Lord Byron. Selected and ar- 
ranged in chronological order with a 
preface by H. J. C. Grierson, Litt.D. 
D. Appleton and;Co. 


The Life of Shelley. By André 
Translated by Ella D’Arcy. 
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PAINLESS ESSAYS 
By Richardson Wright 


N essay used to be considered a still 
life study, with definite limits 
as definite as the frame of a picture; a 
conscious and exacting work with the 
author laboring preciously over his 
words the way a lapidary labors over 
his gems. Thanks to Christopher 
Morley (whose mind is almost as broad 
as his girth) these strait and narrow 
limitations have been burst asunder. 
According to his selection in this second 
anthology, an essay is anything that 
pleases his fancy and that lies outside 
the strict category of fiction and poetry. 
It may be what was once called a 
“‘character sketch”’, such as Edmund 
Lester Pearson’s ‘‘The Cary Girls” or 
Alec Woollcott’s moving and spirited 
recollection of ‘‘Madame Cocaud’’; it 
may be a political summary, such as 
Raymond B. Fosdick’s ‘‘ Mussolini and 
the League of Nations” (although we 
have our doubts about the advisability 
of this selection); it may be a quickly 
moving picture with a fictional kick at 
the end, such as Edward Townsend 
Booth’s ‘‘ The Fountain of Youth”’ and 
Arthur G. Staples’s ‘‘The Smell of a 
Brush Fire’’ (a delightful causerie!); it 
may be a fine piece of reporting, such as 
Lawrence Perry’s ‘‘ The Elwell Case’’, 
or avaudeville act in swagger and slang, 
such as Sherwood Anderson’s ‘‘Ohio: 
I’ll Say We’ve Done Well”’; or, again, 
it may be merely the crystallization of 
a mood, such as Alice Meynell’s “‘ Re- 
jection”’. 
Here and there the selection becomes 
a bit turgid, but the papers are so ar- 
ranged that the turn of a few pages 
brings you to something brighter. Nor 
can it be said of this selection, as was 
said of the first, that Mr. Morley was 
preparing a literary Disarmament Con- 


ference between England and America; 
of the thirty one authors, seventeen are 
Americans, thirteen British, and one 
Canadian. 

In making such a varied and catholic 
selection Mr. Morley has smashed an 
idol into smithereens: he has con- 
founded those sage and orthodox gen- 
tlemen to whom an essay must be 
Lambesque or no essay at all. And 
I’m not so certain but Charlie Lamb is 
chuckling in his shroud at this evolution 
of the essay idea — the way some of the 
saints must chuckle when they’re made 
saints. For this widening of the essay 
limits has done a great work — it has 
made the essay acceptable to a larger 
range of people and intellects; it has 
lifted it out of the precious class and 
put it among the utilities; it has re- 
moved it from the stuffy and silent 
atmosphere of the library to the free 
air, clatter, and vibrant circumstance 
of the newspaper office, the street, the 
average walk of people who are just 
slightly above the average. In short, a 
selection such as this has made the 
essay palatable to many tastes, and, 
consequently, many people are tasting 
and enjoying essays. To make his 
selections even more palatable the edi- 
tor has prefaced each essay with a 
Morleyistic biographical note. 

What Mr. Morley has begun, Mr. 
Pence has carried to a still further de- 
gree. In his selection there are more 
authors who fall into the category of 
humorists. Beerbohm, Belloc, Bob 
Benchley, Heywood Broun, Chester- 
ton, Oliver Herford, Bob Holliday, 
Burges Johnson, E. V. Lucas, Don 
Marquis, A. A. Milne — these might be 
classed among the playboys of the essay 
world. And yet even in this selection 
Mr. Pence is flirting with the Lamb- 
esque clique; he is laboring under the 
necessity for whimsicality. Hereto- 
fore whimsicality was considered the 
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faculty and gift solely of learned men 
(such as Frank Moore Colby who writes 
on “The Pleasures of Anxiety’’) or of 
critics (such as Robert Lynd whose ‘‘A 
Defense of Superstition’’ is selected). 
It was the rare smile of men who rarely 
smiled. Whimsicality was the careless 
and intimate toying with serious mat- 
ters by men and women who were so 
close to those matters that they dared 
toy with them — like acolytes playing 
jokes during mass. Many of the es- 
says in this volume fall into that class; 
others laugh right out loud in the sanc- 
tuary. In fact, there are so many 
laughs and whimsicalities in this selec- 
tion that it might be called ‘‘ The Joke 
Book of Essays’. Even Will Beebe’s 
“‘Jungle Night” has its whimsicalities, 
and Charles S. Brooks’s ‘‘In Praise of a 
Lawn Mower”’. 

The editor’s apologia for his choice is 
set down in the preface, wherein he ex- 
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plains (Mr. Pence, by the way, is pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and English composi- 
tion in De Pauw University) that the 
light essay appeals to students. There- 
in he, too, is doing a great work. Feed 
freshmen on Belloc, Benchley, and 
Broun, and when they shall have at- 
tained their sophomore year they can 
pass on to the delights of Don Marquis, 
Lucas, and Milne. After that they 
will have become accustomed to essays 
and will never, in after life, be essay- 
shy. Learned magazines such as ‘“‘ The 
Atlantic Monthly’’, ‘‘Scribner’s’’, and 
“The Yale Review” should endow Mr. 
Pence and his confréres; they are train- 
ing a new generation of potential essay 
readers. 


Modern Essays (Second Series). Selected 
by Christopher Morley. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. 

Essays by Present-Day Writers. Edited 
by Raymond Woodbury Pence. The 
Macmillan Co. 


IN A MEDICI GARDEN 


By Cyril Hume 


OO many evil things have happened here 
For happiness ever to run again 
Along these garden paths untouched of fear 
Like a swift child with wonder in his brain, 
Like a young girl in that triumphant year 
When love came down upon her like spring rain. 
These tortuous footways bring the heart too near 
Upon the cypress-shaded pools of pain. 


Oh Tuscan sun, shine on your olive trees! 

I would not break one twig to wreathe a crown, 

For I have looked with hidden eyes on these 

Tossing their youthful tresses up and down, 

And known them well for vampires that have sprung 
Out of unhallowed graves, perversely young. 
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HEN the Poincaré government 

fell, one of New York’s leading 
newspapers prefaced its editorial com- 
ment with an apology. Its readers 
had been given no inkling of the im- 
pending event and explanations were 
due. As far as Americans knew, 
Poincaré and his policies had been over- 
coming all opposition. Something of 
the actual state of affairs may be under- 
stood from Sisley Huddleston’s ‘‘ Poin- 
caré”’ (Little, Brown). Writing as 
early as March, 1924, he foresaw the 
doom of the Poincaré Ruhr policy, and 
envisioned its culmination in the resig- 
nation of Millerand. The author is 
the Paris correspondent of the New 
York ‘‘Times’’. His foresight is suffi- 
cient indication of his acuteness as a 
student of political affairs. Moreover, 
he is a student of character. The book 
is an interesting contribution to the 
generally stodgy field of political 
biography. 


Psychoanalysis can explain any- 
thing, say the Freudians — our daily 
behavior, mistakes in spelling, crime, 
love, hate, and all the emotions. Just 
at present there is a tendency to apply 
it to the life and achievements of great 
men, showing why they did thus and 
so. In ‘‘Psychoanalysis and A‘sthet- 
ics’? (Dodd, Mead) Charles Baudouin 
has applied the method to the life and 
works of Emile Verhaeren. He has 
shown to his own satisfaction, at least, 
how the Belgian poet passed through 
the various stages in the development 
of his libido, how he was first an intro- 
vert, then an extrovert, and finally 
struck the accepted balance between 
the two tendencies. The translation, 


by Eden and Cedar Paul, is especially 
good, but the fact that it is French 
poetry to which the psychoanalytic 
method is applied furnishes an added 
difficulty to the English reader. Even 
without that he would find M. Bau- 
douin’s speculative flights somewhat 
giddy. 


The ‘‘Last Essays” (Scribner) of 
Maurice Hewlett round out a full life 
as gracefully as the inevitable final 
lines of some great poem. There is 
here ‘“‘nothing for tears, or knocking of 
the breast”. With a kind of Olym- 
pian simplicity, tinged with delightful 
prescient mischief, Mr. Hewlett con- 
templates the horizons of men and 
books, as a god might look at his world. 
And in no other book of his, it seems to 
us, is literature unrolled so widely like 
a map before the eyes, the strongholds 
of time and place marked with the 
peculiar personalia of a sympathetic 
critic of life and the written word. 
This is the ultimate pinnacle of sophis- 
tication: when artifice and sentimen- 
tality alike are cast aside, and men’s 
hearts alone speak to the reader in 
their writings. We found nothing in 
the book quite so delightful or brilliant 
as the essay called ‘‘Art and Heart’’, a 
colloquial comparison of Flaubert and 
Georges Sand, though the sparkling 
chapter on ‘‘Endings’’ would make 
excellent copybook reading for the 
young writer. To Hewlett, the past 
has ever been a living glory, but not 
all ancient things are precious, we find. 
Of such vulgarian fare as ‘‘Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle” he has amusing and 
penetrating things to say. ‘‘ Merrie 
England”’, after all, was not so merrie 
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as some present day restorers of the 
Elizabethan age would have us believe. 
It is not surprising, on the other hand, 
that he should smack his lips over sly 
morsels of Gallic wit, and we are grate- 
ful that he has brought certain little 
known but altogether charming per- 
petrators of this wit to life. 


In this day of high individualism it 
is next to impossible to do some one 
thing that has not already been done 
dishearteningly well before. Such be- 
ing the case, Elie Faure’s ‘‘ History 
of Art’’ (Harper), translated by Walter 
Pach, represents very nice achievement 
indeed. In the last volume of the 
series, ‘‘ Modern Art’’, M. Faure brings 
to a close an excellent treatise on the 
arts through their adolescent as well as 
more mature stages. Art as Faure 
sees it is a growth with the trend of 
civilization — occasionally branching 
out into divers channels but in the end 
seeping back to the great torrent itself. 
The Dutch artists of the Reformation, 
the Romanticists and Realists, and the 
hundred and one schools of compromise 
and undaunted theory, form the back- 
bone for Faure’s final volume. It is 
admirably illustrated — with the illus- 
trations so arranged as to afford a 
pictorial plan of development. 


Even if the text were poorly writ- 
ten, ‘‘Pearls and Savages” by Frank 
Hurley (Putnam) would still be a 
noteworthy book, for the illustrations 
are excellent. Rarely, indeed, have 
we seen such marvelous photographs: 
each one has atmosphere and is a very 
accurate pictorial record of some phase 
of savage life. In addition the text is 
readable and at times exciting. No 
account of an exploration into the wilds 
of New Guinea could fail to be that. 
Captain Hurley is to be congratulated 
for drawing attention to the districts 


from which certain implements, tools, 
headdresses and so forth come. Eth- 
nologists will appreciate that. But, 
again from the viewpoint of an eth- 
nologist, the book fails in that it is a 
record of observation instead of investi- 
gation. For our part, we do wish the 
author had not referred to trousers as 
“‘unmentionables’’. 


and benign book is 


A tranquil 
Anatole France’s ‘‘The Latin Genius’ 
(Dodd, Mead). Little in it suggests 
the mocking iconoclast who wrote 
‘“‘Thais” and ‘‘Penguin Island”. One 
might well expect in a volume of liter- 
ary biographies from such a hand to 
find the lives of Villon, Rabelais, Hugo, 
Voltaire, Rousseau — possibly Cor- 
neille for the Classicists — the rebels 
and the fighters. True, one does read 
here of Scarron and the more modern 
if less known Albert Glatigny — but 
they are not typical. Here is a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe”’, the 
Queen of Navarre, Moliére, Racine. 
But strangest of all one finds a series 
of authors — men who lived through 
the years preceding and following 
the French Revolution— men who 
wrote singularly unaffected by this 
great movement — Le Sage, the Abbé 
Prévost, Saint-Pierre, Chateaubriand, 
Constant, Sainte-Beuve. The biog- 
raphies are not scintillatingly brilliant; 
they are cynical occasionally, gently 
and indulgently cynical. Wordsworth 
wrote of this era: ‘‘ Bliss was it in that 
dawn to be alive.’’ Anatole France 
views the period in the haze of an 
afternoon — the beautiful afternoon 
of happy old age. 


In his ‘‘ Howells, James, Bryant, and 
Other Essays’? (Macmillan) William 
Lyon Phelps makes it a baker’s dozen 
(at least) of critical tomes on various 
literatures. This lovable pedagogue 
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is a follower of both Howells and 
Lowell, respectively, in his yeoman 
service toward the popularization of 
Russian particularly, and all sorts of 
literatures generally. It is not sur- 
prising therefore to find him at or near 
his best in the two of his seven critical 
chats devoted to these great American 
pioneers of suavity and catholicity. 
On the other hand, Whitman and 
Thoreau, even Lowell and Bryant, 
suffer here from a failure to touch 
minds and hearts with what is most 
towering, sprightly, deep delving, pain- 
ful, and ecstatic in them. Imag- 
ine: ‘‘I do not believe that Whitman 
was a greater poet than Tennyson”’! 
The solemn quotation as good gospel 
of exquisite little R. L. S. pecking away 
at the inexhaustible inwards of unex- 
quisite (and super exquisite) old Walt! 
Professor Phelps, despite such sopho- 
moric lapses, however, has seldom been 
heartier, more worthwhile as the almost 
ideal popularizer of things literary. 
Yet even here one still clasps hands 
far too seldom with any new grasp of 
things, thoughts, and theories. 


All honor to the enthusiast who can 
say of his project: “‘Tried thrice in 
three places, it has been rejected in 
two and crippled in the third. Jt can 
still be done!”’ Such is Thomas 
Mott Osborne, who in ‘Prisons and 
Common Sense” (Lippincott) reiterates 
his advocacy of the Mutual Welfare 
League. His is a convincing argument 
for the League as an aid to prison 
discipline — as a method of prison 
reform. That the League has any but 
the faintest relationship to social 
justice must seem ridiculous in the 
week this is written — during which a 
tawdry ‘‘bobbed haired” bandit goes 
to jail for ten years, and a swindler 
of millions gains liberty after three 
months of technical imprisonment. 


THE BOOKMAN 


The Studio has just published a book 
on ‘‘Old Naval Prints” with sumptuous 
plates in color and in monochrome. 
A brief outline of the history of the 
more famous engravings and mezzo- 
tints of sea battles is written by Com- 
mander Charles N. Robinson, R.N. 
In a volume so richly made up, one 
feels it a pity that there is not more 
text relating to the romantic tales of 
the thrilling seventeenth and eighteenth 
century men of war and their gallant 
commanders. In other words, the 
personal interest is lacking; but as a rec- 
ord for the print collector and the naval 
enthusiast, this book has great value. 


“The Basis of Social Theory” by 
Albert G. A. Balz, with the collabora- 
tion of William S. A. Pott (Knopf), 
sponsors the proposition that ‘‘the con- 
trol of human affairs — the possibility 
of genuine Progress, if Progress at all be 
real — depends upon the attainment of 
a more adequate body of social science, 
and that the first condition of this at- 
tainment is the development of a more 
adequate science of human nature’’. 
In accordance with this view, the au- 
thors seek to show the relationship 
between social psychology and psychol- 
ogy in general and to indicate the road 
to the development of a more thorough 
understanding of the human mind and 
consequently to a deeper insight into 
the fundamental social forces. The 
book, although speculative, is well rea- 
soned, sponsors a definite point of view, 
and makes an undoubted contribution 
to social theory. 


It is the cumulative toll of small 
human pain that makes war so terrible. 
Lest we forget this, Lord Dunsany’s 
prose sketches of devastated France 
have been brought together in a little 
book called ‘‘ Unhappy Far-Off Things”’ 
(Putnam). In a style that is finely 
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etched and self contained we are re- 
minded that sweet meadows have been 
turned into waste places pitted with 
ugly holes, great numbers of peasants 
left with nothing more than a heap of 
stones for a house, and cathedrals that 
have weathered the centuries, gutted 
and maimed by war. Without rancor 
or undue emphasis on horrors, the au- 
thor has picked out some of the strange 
contrasts and bitter verities that follow 
in the track of disaster. Pictorially 
the ‘innumerable separate sorrows” of 
Albert, Bapaume, and Arras are appeal- 
ing; framed in the Dunsany remoteness 
and unearthly quality, they form a 
mystic gallery of vignetted desolation. 


The Right Honorable Herbert Henry 
Asquith in his ‘‘Sketches and Studies” 
(Doran) reminds us of Bacon’s remark 
that ‘‘Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to 
be chewed and digested.” Surely this 
new volume, for which we are indebted 
to the distinguished ex-premier, can 
be placed in the first category. Com- 
posed of fifteen ill assorted articles and 
public addresses on topics ranging 
from an account of the Last Crusade 
to a criticism of Spender’s Life of Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman, it is certain 
to produce a violent attack of literary 
indigestion unless one now and then 
samples an independent chapter after 
having fortified the system with some- 
thing more substantial. Mr. Asquith 
discourses readily enough, and with 
the erudition generally accredited Eng- 
lish statesmen, on the art of Tacitus 
and Fanny Burney’s friendship with 
Dr. Johnson; but the subjects can no 
better be mixed than can the varieties 
of style required by a commencement 
address at Eton and a paper before 
the London School of Economics. 


Distinctive as an example of the 


eclectic school of history is ‘‘The Old 
Soak’s History of the World” (Double- 
day, Page). Combining at once the 
plan of documentary research with the 
older method of Herodotus (that of 
traveling over the scenes of the events 
chronicled), Mr. Clem Hawley, whose 
observations are recorded by Don 
Marquis, has uncovered much that is 
highly original. It is the social (not 
to say the convivial) aspect of the past 
which engages Mr. Hawley’s attention. 
“What people want to find out about 
the history of the world is mostly how 
people acted . . . and what they et and 
drunk”’, he declares at the outset. 
This postulate determines the char- 
acter of the volume, much as Admiral 
Mahan’s naval experiences decided 
the character of his historical works. 
Possibly the critical may object to a 
certain bias — such as appears in the 
chapters on Sampson and the Philli- 
pines and on Ceeser, Umpire of Roam. 
To them, and to those captious ones 
who may find the execution of the 
work inferior to its conception, we 
quote one of the author’s noblest 
sentiments: ‘“‘One of the moral lessons 
I am going to bring in to my histry of 
the world is the lesson you orter live 
and let live.”’ 


“To try and suffer and try and 
perish. . . . We love and kill and go 
on... .. Inertia goes on and routine 
presses till one is out of the world.” 
“The Taking of Helen’ (Macmillan) 
by John Masefield, first issued here in 
October, 1923, indeed is well worth 
this second of what should become 
many editions. Not so much, though, 
may be said for ‘Fox-hunting’’, 
‘*Play-writing”’, and ‘Letters’? — 
which pad 100 pages to 170, in tribute 
to the poet’s own ‘‘Renard the Fox”’, 
the tragedies of A&schylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, and Niagara Falls. As 
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very often with him, Masefield seems 
to have allowed his publishers to en- 
large his royalties a little, and pub- 
lishers’ profits a lot, with junk (the 
proper word here; not slang). The 
shame is vastly heightened here be- 
cause in his title prose narrative this 
perhaps noblest of living poets adds to 
the freshness of sentiment of, say, the 
narratives of Sir Gawayne and the 
Green Knight and of Apollonius of 
Tyre, a new poet’s old certainty that 
we eventually, all of us, are destined to 
“‘stand on a sea-beach and see the 
planets rising, and talk folly’? — un- 
changed soldiers here in this best of all 
possible worlds which, despite all, we’d 
not have otherwise. 


“There is no frigate like a book”, 
said Emily Dickinson, and there has 
seldom been launched a book bearing 
more precious literary cargo than the 
group of travel poems collected under 
the title “‘The Magic Carpet”? (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). The compiler, Mrs. 
Waldo Richards, has chosen a variety 
of verse from many authors that 
gleams with the diverse colors of a 
dozen lands. Here we found such 
familiar selections as Masefield’s ‘‘Sea 
Fever” and ‘‘Cargoes’’, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s ‘‘To the Not Impos- 
sible Him” and ‘‘ Travel’’, as well as a 
number of little known folk ballads and 
translations of songs from the Welsh, 
French, and Scandinavian. Of the 
more than three hundred and fifty 
poems in the book, only a handful are 
guilty of mediocrity, and these the 
compiler has included because they are 
definitely reminiscent of the mood of a 
foreign place. From Michael Drayton 
and Thomas Campbell through Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, and Byron to poets of 
our own day, the little volume covers a 
wide range of time and space, fills the 
reader with a warm enveloping sense 


of strange peoples and places, and 
brings back echoes of quaint Euro- 
pean customs and folk longings. If 
it is true that all who read travel, then 
we concur with the compiler when 
she calls this collection ‘‘Poems for 


, 


Travellers’’. 


Somewhere in one of those writings 
of Macaulay which are fed to college 
students, is a demonstration that an 
intelligent and rational person is quite 
capable of holding two mutually in- 
consistent beliefs. No doubt Ludwig 
Lewisohn would object to use of his 
**The Creative Life” (Boni, Liveright) 
asacasein point. Yet this volume of 
criticism is largely devoted to reconcil- 
ing conflicting opinions on life and 
literature and developing a consistent 
philosophy from them. There is a 
Freudian aspect to such procedure, but 
it may be more profitable to turn to 
the Einsteinian. In these days of 
relativity a critic who is at once a 
radical and a classicist may easily find 
a common factor for his incommensura- 
bles. And of course, he may make a 
book about it. The content of this 
one is composed of numerous essays, 
largely contributed to “The Nation’, 
and welded to a more or less homo- 
geneous whole. In quantity these 
writings make less easy reading than 
one who has read them piecemeal would 
expect. Despite the pleasant cadence 
of Mr. Lewisohn’s style there is a 
monotonous swing to his periods that 
distracts the reader’s attention from 
the subject matter. 


The artistic and architectural mar- 
vels of ancient Athens and of Rome, of 
Egypt and of Persia, of Mycenz and of 
Malta, of Byzantium and of Burma, 
are picturesquely described in the third 
volume of ‘‘Wonders of the Past’’, 
edited by J. A. Hammerton (Putnam). 





RECENT BOOKS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


This book, which covers substantially 
the same field as the previous two 
members of the series, maintains the 
high standard of the other two; and, 
like the other two, is more interesting 
for its wealth of splendid illustrations 
than for the somewhat meagre text. 
A particularly engaging chapter is 
devoted to the artistic achievements 
of the old Stone Age; and other delight- 
ful chapters are concerned with the 
mysterious images of Easter Island and 
with the resurrected ships of the Vikings. 


To the student of Tolstoi very little 
that is new is offered by Charles Bau- 
douin in ‘‘ Tolstoi: the Teacher”’ (Dut- 
ton). Tolstoi loved life and hated 
dogma; loved art, religion, and science 
because they were ways to enjoy life 
and hated dogmatic art, religion, and 
science because they were merely escapes 
from life. He sought a system of edu- 
cation that should be as flexible, as free 
from dogma as life itself; he found that 
through suggestion and hypnosis moral 
principles are foreed upon children 
whether the teacher will or no. The 
fact that he had ceased to doubt and 
was becoming dogmatic about religious 
principles himself made Tolstoi give 
up his aim and confine himself to 
giving advice on how to teach morality. 


Those who have enjoyed the thrill 
of seeing the sergeant-at-arms quell a 
turbulent Senate by bringing in the 
mace with all majesty, will approach 
“Forty Years in Washington” (Little, 
Brown) with due respect. David S. 
Barry, onetime page, was also corre- 
spondent in Washington for the New 
York ‘‘Sun”’, receiving his training 
under Charles A. Dana. His record 
of men and events, covering the ad- 
ministrations from Hayes to Harding, 
is by no means written in newspaper 
vein, being in fact more critical than 


witty, more historical than clever. 
The presidents, and Blaine, Tilden, 
Hanna, Thurman, Pinchot, Bryan and 
others fill the book to overflowing; but 
a work of this kind is incomplete with- 
out glimpses of other statesmen and 
lobbyists following claims and riding 
hobbies nationally important. The 
dusky Queen of Hawaii, the flannel 
clad Clemens, the dignified Senator 
from Georgia, A. O. Bacon, the silver 
tongued Daniel of Virginia, Dr. Harvey 
Wiley, to say nothing of Dr. Mary 
Walker and others equally picturesque, 
are conspicuous by their absence. 


These memoirs seem more valuable 
than some mirrors, and it is hoped that 
the sins of omission will be blotted out 
by the publication of a second volume, 


In these hurried, progressive days 
when the modern world is too, too 
much with us, a book such as Christo- 
pher Columbus’s “‘ Journal of His First 
Voyage to America”’ (A. and C. Boni) 
comes not only as a decided relief, but 
as somewhat of a revolution in our 
conception of the scheme of things. 
How many of us actually realize that 
in 1492 our flourishing continent was a 
mystery as dark and uncomprehended 
as are the geographical peculiarities of 
Mars today? Of course we all learned 
about Columbus in our schoolbooks; 
but the real surge and thunder of that 
splendid Italian Odyssey is quite lost 
in fifth grade paraphrases. Beneath 
the simple and lucid prose of a ship’s 
log lie the fear and uncertainty and 
wonder that gripped the hearts of those 
forgotten adventurers. Christopher, 
“‘The Admiral’’, must rally the flagging 
spirits of his crew with deceptions and 
promises, with high hopes that he him- 
self so often felt to be vain and fruitless. 
Then there was the land that turned 
out to be a cloud, and the many signs 
of land that were lying messengers. 
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And with the final discovery came the 
crowning disappointment — this was 
not the fabulous Indies, not the desired 
empire of the Great Chan! To those 
who “‘know all about Columbus”’ this 
Journal will bring a true knowledge 
and a real understanding of that tiny 
expedition that unearthed a New 
World — yet had the supreme audacity 
to be dissatisfied. 


When that vast and august body, 
vaguely known as “lay readers” or 
the ‘‘general public”, finally bestirs 
itself to applaud genius, it often singles 
out for praise the artist’s most adven- 
titious and unimportant qualities. One 
hears of the ‘“‘philosophy”’ of Mon- 
taigne and Dr. Johnson; the “style” 
of Theodore Dreiser. Edgar Allan Poe, 
that much misapprehended genius, 
was long ago appreciated and esteemed 
in France and England as a great 
thinker and a penetrating critic. His 
countrymen seem to have concentrated 
their attention on Poe the thriller, 
and Poe the resigned rhapsodist of 
death. In Sherwin Cody’s ‘Poe 
Man, Poet, and Creative Thinker” 
(Boni, Liveright) will be found the 
greater part of Poe’s most valuable 
critical work together with such of his 
shorter poems as represent the poet at 
his best. Here also is included his 
**Eureka’’, in which poet, philosopher, 
and scientist link arms in the quest of 
a solution to certain baffling cosmic 
mysteries. Mr. Cody has added a brief 
but excellent biographical study and 
some provocative pages on the position 
of Poe in the literature of the twentieth 
century. 


Gene Markey’s newest book of cari- 
catures is “‘ Men About Town” (Covici- 
McGee) — the town alluded to in the 
title being Chicago. To readers not 
familiar with “‘men about” that par- 
ticular city, the collection is not so 
interesting as was its predecessor, 
“Literary Lights”. The drawings on 
the whole do not seem to be up to 
Markey’s best average. There are of 
course exceptions, among them the 
delightful caricature of Frederick Stock 
wielding his baton and an amusing 
sketch of Lorado Taft clasping his 
hands in delight as he beholds ‘“‘his 
vision of Chicago, the City Beautiful’. 


One’s first impression of ‘‘ The Boy- 
hood of Edward MacDowell”’ (Stokes), 
by Abbie Farwell Brown, is that it is 
written far too prettily, too sweetly. 
It is necessary to keep ignoring this 
fact in order to get at the actual mate- 
rial, which is most interesting and is 
handled with much sympathy and 
charm. There is a short account of 
MacDowell as professor of music to 
some children in a medieval Schloss, 
which is full of color and unusually 
amusing; an earlier one of him drawing 
excellent likenesses of his own tutors, 
and of places and people seen on his 
first European trip. There is a simple 
and most impressive account of his 
burial. The illustrations are unusually 
good. The difficulty lies in an effort to 
give a fairy tale quality to the book, so 
as to convey something of the imagina- 
tion and beauty expressed in Mac- 
Dowell’s music. This is certainly an 
excellent idea, but it loses by over- 
emphasis. 





THE BOOKMAN'S MONTHLY SCORE 


mpiled by Frank Parker Stockbridge, Life Member of the American Library Association, in 
Cooperation with the Public Libraries of America 


That the movies have developed a new reading public in America is hardly to be 
denied. The rise to big circulation figures of nobody knows how many new maga- 
zines — fifty or more — whose contents appeal to a mental type which has heretofore 
been overlooked by periodical publishers since the days of the ‘Family Story Paper’’, 
is one of the manifestations of this phenomenon. The editors and publishers of thesc 
periodicals frankly declare them to be aimed at the class which, before the movie came, 
had nothing to stimulate its imagination and did not even know that people read 
stories for pleasure. With the motion picture as tts prime stimulus this great group of 
Americans is turning to fiction as it had already turned to Fords; and as every Ford 
sold makes a potential customer, some day, for a Cadillac or a Rolls-Royce, so every 
reader of the movie fan type is a potential reader, some day, of the Buicks and 
Packards of literature. All of which is suggested by the return to the Monthly Score 
in June of ‘‘The Covered Wagon’’. Here is an instance of another kind of the close 
relationship between the movies and literature. Nobody will deny, I suppose, that 
“The Covered Wagon”’ is literature. Everybody who saw the film made from the 
book has agreed that it was a rarely faithful reproduction in pictures of the spirit, 
atmosphere, and action of Mr. Hough’s work. The “first run”’ of this film ended in 
the big cities last spring. Now it is being shown in the small towns and the neighbor- 
hood theatres all over the country, and one of the first results of this is a renewed de- 
mand for the book from which the picture was drawn. — F. P. S. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


Life at Home and Abroad 


gen life means home life and is 
synonymous with troublous activ- 
ity. Assigned this morning as guard 
pro tem over Erik, who began his 
career ten months ago, I straightway 
wandered afar off: I began to wonder 
how I could best arrange this paper. 
Erik slipped underneath the pabulum 
shelf of his high chair and fell simul- 
taneously on his feet and face. The 
impact motivated an exclamation from 
him that resembled in no way a 
Virgilian Evoe; from me it elicited an 
apology. 

' So far so good, but this matutinal 
scene was of no assistance to me in 
what remains the serious side of my 
day’s duties; for I still do not see how I 
can do these seven good translations 
and true complete justice. If it were 
possible to devote my full allotment of 
space to Horace, something of value 
might be said regarding the teaching of 
Latin in this country; for the space 
Horace consumes in our school and col- 
lege courses is the sublimest anomaly 
we champion. As it is I cannot do 
much more than list these seven works 
in the order in which they were written, 
with a note here by way of orientation, 
a comment there by way of apprecia- 
tion, and a reminder all through that 
the time is just ahead when we mono- 
lingual Americans will be reading from 
all tongues. 

In the beginning was Horace. I 
take down my college edition, with its 
preface by Thomas Chase, written “‘ By 
the Oaks” at Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1892, and turn to those 
three odes which, I feel, should be on 
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the mind of any man honorably dis- 
charged after four years of campus 
service: ‘‘ Vides ut alta”’ (1:9), ‘Integer 
vitae”’ (1:22), and ‘‘O fons Bandusiae”’ 
(II1I:13). I try to see how much is left 
in Mr. Zerega’s version. It is all there. 
He has done a neat piece of work in 
balancing probabilities; he has given us 
a Horace that is a delight to know. Is 
there a teacher, from high school to 
university, who is so pedantic and poor 
in spirit that he would forbid his stu- 
dents the use of this translation? If 
so, go mark him with shame, for that 
should be his grade. 

Great as our debt may be to the 
translator under any circumstances, it 
is never so great as when he places at 
our easy disposal some rare treasure 
that has thus far lain concealed under 
the rubbish of time or the debris of in- 
difference. This is the case with that 
sturdy Welshman, Walter Map, born 
about 1140 and dead about 1210. We 
have long known that he was a man of 
the world, a scholar, a traveler, and first 
and foremost an author. Indeed his 
most popular piece of writing, ‘‘ Dis- 
suasion from Matrimony’, was so 
splendidly done that critics assigned it 
to the classical authors of Rome a 
thousand years before Master Map’s 
day. But this great — great because 
valuable — body of writing lay long in 
manuscript form in the Bodleian 
Library where it constituted one of the 
many treasures of that singularly rich 
depository of things spiritual. In 
1914, M. R. James brought out a first 
edition of the manuscript. And now 
two professors of the University of 
Vermont have done the Master’s che/- 
d’euvre into English, and dedicated it 
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to Sir Israel Gollancz, ‘‘scholar and 
friend of scholars”. It is a glorious 
tribute that New England has paid to 
Old England, a credit of extraordinary 
significance to the type of work that is 
done, occasionally, in the colleges of 
this country, and a source of sound en- 
joyment to all who love to read quaint 
wisdom from the days that are gone. 
From the point of view of scholar- 
ship, it is a pleasure to state that if 
more perfect it would be less perfect. 
For the work, as it stands, contains 
everything in the way of explanatory 
notes that the erudite can reasonably 
demand or the general reader hope to 
employ and enjoy. As to the contents 
of the work, the reader must turn to the 
book itself. Its ninety odd chapters 
deal with a variety of subjects ranging 
from hell and the court to the deaths of 
kings, the lives of statesmen, the doings 
of heretics, and every conceivable 


episode that might have made up 
English life in the twelfth and thir- 


teenth centuries. I personally en- 
joyed very much the chapter on King 
Cnut of Denmark, ‘‘a man true in 
threats and false in promises”’, on the 
character of the Welsh, the capture of 
Jerusalem by Saladin, and that quite 
spirited chapter entitled ‘‘The Advice 
of Valerius to Ruffinus the Philosopher 
not to Marry”. If there be an opti- 
mist who fancies that Xantippe was 
unique, or a jester who affects to know 
that the mother-in-law joke is mori- 
bund, let him ponder well and wisely 
on this bit of Mapsian philosophy. 
The man who reads it will understand 
his Chaucer better. And it sounds as 
though Samuel Pepys might have read 
it. The physical make up of this book 
of 363 large pages is superb. 

Our knowledge of Turkey, despite 
the incidents of the world war, the ap- 
peals of ecumenical conferences, ciga- 
rettes, and the recently capitalized 


Angora, is extremely limited. With 
the Turk the sword is mightier than the 
pen, and we visualize him as a terrible 
fellow in baggy trousers, managing 
some unethical institution in Con- 
stantinople, or eating Christian babies 
after a Timurlange or a Jenghiz Khan 
has run the parents through and 
through with exquisitely cruel daggers. 
There is, however, another Turk, the 
Turk of the book of tales before us, the 
Turk who was awarded the title of 
“Khoja” and deserved it, especially 
since “‘Khoja’”’ means not much more 
than ‘‘Professor’”’.. Abdul Hamid for- 
bade the distribution of his tales on the 
ground that they might weaken respect 
for the authorities. It is an old pro- 
cedure. Our ability to read these tales 
in 1924 in good English — the English 
is that of a Britisher who has spent 
many years in foreign service —is a 
new cause for hope. Indeed it is not 
too much to say that the stories, brief, 
spicy, and numerous, stand up quite 
well in comparison with the anthologies 
of rube jokes now being brought out 
with promiscuous ubiquity for the 
benefit of Rotarians, and others. 

Some of the narratives are a bit 
aged: “‘Putting the Baby to Sleep.’’ 
Some have a French-like cleverness: 
“The Innkeeper’s Bill.’’ Some sound 
German: ‘‘ The Khoja’s Tact in Manag- 
ing His Wives.’’ Some are universal: 
“Damages for the Loss of a Cow.” 
And some — such as the story of the 
man who ordered his architect to put 
the floor of his new house on the ceiling 
and the ceiling on the floor, since he 
was soon to marry and everything 
would be upside down—are good 
enough for any land or people. This is 
a droll yet informative book. Surpris- 
ingly, there is no mention of the fact, 
except on the flimsy jacket, that the 
many amusing illustrations are by 
Tony Sarg. 
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It rejoices the heart of a mendicant 
reviewer to handle a book that costs 
$20. And the sole reason why this 
Chinese volume can be had for rela- 
tively so little is that it was made in 
Shanghai (China, not West Virginia). 
The binding of the immense volume — 
it is larger than the New York tele- 
phone directory though it can be read 
through in less than two hours — is 
lovely. The quadruple paper is lovelier 
still and much lighter than the over- 
worked feather. The Chinese writing 
shows that this “unsuccessful politi- 
cian”? was at least a graduated copy- 
book penman. The full page drawings 
remind of Whistler and recall Blake. 
The poems exhort the sons of men to 
flee from the noise of supposed progress, 
sit down on the edge of the ever bab- 
bling, never ceasing brook, and medi- 
tate. This can hardly be called a 
novel doctrine. It is in truth a very 
old one. (See Omar Khayyam or 
Wordsworth.) But Wordsworth never 
did this kind of thing better, though, 
like Goethe in ‘‘ Ueber allen Gipfeln”’, 
he did add a goodly measure of solid 
rumination. The Chinese poet seems, 
on the contrary, to eschew thinking 
even while meditating. It can be 
done. To repeat, this is a book of un- 
relieved beauty and loveliness. It is 
a slight pity Mrs. Kerby felt con- 
strained to say as much so often. 

Regarding the next volume on the 
list, superlatives are in order. Platen 
(1796-1835) was the greatest sonneteer 
Germany ever produced, not excluding 
Goethe, Heine, or Riickert. He was 
the greatest, for a sonnet must be 
technically flawless and Platen’s are. 
And Mr. Cooke’s translations are as 
flawless as any I have ever read. It is 
to be regretted — as the world now sees 
it— that he felt duty bound to in- 
troduce his own sonnet by way of show- 
ing that he was with the colors during 
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the war and that he cannot on this ac- 
count be accused of pro-German senti- 
ment. This is too much. 

There is space for but one reference. 
In 1824, Platen wrote his unexcelled 
sonnet on Venice the first verse of 
which reads: 


Venedig liegt nur noch im Land der Tréiume. 


That is a beautiful verse. Mr. Cooke 
could not overcome its beauty, nor 
could any other translator, due to the 
fact that the verse must begin with 
Venice, and no human being can do 
with ‘‘ Venice’? what a German can do 
with ‘‘ Venedig’’. Mr. Cooke’s effort is 
swingless: 


Venice still lies in dreamland, casting here. 


But even so, anyone who wishes nearly 
a hundred really good sonnets, to say 
nothing of a generous and yet discrimi- 
nating essay on the Platen sonnet, 
need seek no further: here it is. 
Superlatives are also in order with 
regard to Manzoni’s ‘‘ The Betrothed”’ 
(1827), for if there be a greater novel in 
the entire range of Italian literature, I 
am quite eager to state that I do not 
know what it is. ‘‘I Promessi Sposi’”’ 
may have caused, in the course of time, 
some aches in the heads of schoolboys 
who learned to read ‘‘Italian prose”’ 
from the edited, abridged edition. But 
now that we have an adequate transla- 
tion of the unabridged work, pangs will 
be felt in the hearts of readers who 
admire variety, novelty, and verisimili- 
tude in the depiction of characters, and 
who are not opposed to a simple and 
vivacious style. The story is simple 
from first to last. On page 8 we are 
told that the parish priest, Don Ab- 
bondio, contemplates marrying Renzo 
Tramaglino and Lucia Mondella on the 
morrow. There are 666 pages in the 
novel, and this theme, this thought, 
this motif is kept before us without 
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artificial means or affected psychology 
until we reach page 660, where ‘‘the 
bride and groom marched in trium- 
phant security to Don Abbondio’s own 
church, where they were made one by 
Don Abbondio’s own words”. How 
much, apart from the plague, happened 
in the intervening 652 pages, may be 
left to the reader’s imagination. All 
that we need to know about Alessandro 
Manzoni (1785-1873) is told by the 
translator in his sensible and illuminat- 
ing introduction. 

Manzoni’s is a tale of betrothal; of a 
hero and a heroine whom we know as 
man and wife for only a few hours, or 
reading minutes, at the very close. 
Herman Robbers, on the other hand, 
relates the fortunes of a whole family: 
of Jan Croes the Amsterdam publisher 
who married Emma Telders and lived 
to see his union blessed by six children 

four sons and two daughters. Au- 
gustine, according to Master Walter 
Map, was wont to say, “‘I am in time, 
and I speak of time, and yet I know not 
what time is.”” Jan Croes might have 
been the author of this remark. For 
the novel of which he is the hero begins 
with a strike among the pressmen and 
compositors that gives him many a burly 
hour, and closes with the annual New 
Year’s party to which his son Theo does 
not come, owing to the fact that he 
married the maid of his father’s house- 
hold, became a father a few weeks later, 
turned Socialist, and in this way 
brought unctuous humiliation to the 
Croes family, a family as proud as the 
Buddenbrooks of Thomas Mann. 

The oysters are being accounted for, 
the champagne drunk, the clock moves 
more and more closely to midnight, 
December 31, the guns are fired, the 
whistles blow — and still Theo and 
Anna refuse to close up the lacuna in 
the family circle. The story ends on a 
note of real tragedy, tragedy that would 


have been even more real had the 
drama of the preceding 325 pages been 
a trifle more drastic. It is a good tale 
well told, however, just as it is without 
one plea, a credit to Holland and a 
lesson to America. For of all the 
“‘revolutions”’ through which the com- 
mencement orator informs us we are 
going, none is so aktuell as the one that 
is taking place in the American foyer: 
though there is more life in this country 
than ever, there is less home than ever. 

Each of these books, new to us, em- 
phasizes this point. One of them 
speaks of the superiority of old copper 
to new gold. That is it. American 
literature just now has an abundance of 
new gold; an abundance of clever 
writing, epigrammatic thinking, and 
thrilling adventure. Of the old beaten 
copper there is a dearth; there is a 
dearth of the kind of thoughts thought 
in the first six of the books before us, 
and a plethora of what takes place in 
the seventh and last. 

ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD 


Odes of Horace. Rendered into English 


Prose by Richard A. Zerega. Nicholas 
L. Brown. 

Master Walter Map’s Book. De Nugis 
Curialium (Courtiers’ Trifles). Eng- 
lished by Frederick Tupper and Marbury 
Bladen Ogle. The Macmillan Co. 

The Khoja. Tales of Nasr-Ed-Din. Trans- 
lated from the Turkish text by Henry D. 
Barnham. With a Foreword by Sir 
Valentine Chirol. D. Appleton and Co. 

An Old Chinese Garden, A Three-fold 
Masterpiece of Poetry, Calligraphy and 
Painting. By Wen Chen Ming. Studies 
written by Kate Kerby. Translations 
by Mo Zung Chung. Orientalia. 

The Sonnets of Karl August Georg Max 
Graf von Platen-Hallermiinde. Trans- 
lated from the Germaa by Reginald 
Bancroft Cooke. Richard G. Badger. 

The Betrothed (I Promessi Sposi), A 
Milanese Story of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By Alessandro Manzoni. Trans- 
lated by Daniel J. Connor. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

The Fortunes of a Household. By Herman 
Robbers. Translated from the Dutch 
by Helen Chilton and Bernard Miall. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 
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Notes from France 


JEWS is news. The Prix du 
Nouveau Monde offered by Mrs. 
F. Keep of Washington, D. C., has been 
given to Pierre Reverdy, whose last 
book of poems, ‘‘Epaves du Ciel’’, has 
just come out at the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise. In the N. R. F. magazine 
has begun to appear “‘Le Bal du 
Comte d’Orgel”’ by Raymond Radiguet, 
last year’s winner of the same prize 
(with ‘‘Le Diable au Corps’’), whose 
career was interrupted by an untimely 
death. 

A new literary review! After Ford 
Madox Ford’s ‘Transatlantic Re- 
view’’, whose débuts are quite success- 
ful, we hear of the new magazine 
‘‘Commerce”’, whose editors and chief 
contributors will be Paul Valéry, 
André Gide, V. Larbaud, St. John 
Perse (a mysterious pseudonym for a 
prominent leader of young poetry), and 
a few more. Only hitherto unknown 
young authors will be admitted, in ad- 
dition to these already glorious names. 
Useless to say the word commerce must 
not be understood in the mercantile 
sense, but rather in its etymological 
sense of “intercourse”. A_ subtlety 
that will undoubtedly create some 
funny mistakes. ... 

Rieder, the publisher, brings out two 
valuable books. The life of Jean 
Jaurés by Lévy-Bruhl — a short essay 
on France’s foremost Socialist leader, 
written by one of France’s foremost 
philosophers. And ‘‘Par Fil Spécial’’, 
by André Baillon, a clever and sincere 
account of newspaper inside life and 
ethics. 

Louis Hémon’s last posthumous 
work, ‘‘Colin Maillard’’ (Grasset), does 
not bring any new revelation on the 
famous author of ‘Maria Chapde- 
laine’. Nor does ‘‘Bonheurs Perdus”’ 


(Mercure de France), a series of stories, 
reveal to us a new Henri de Régnier. 

But there is an original book which 
deserves a special mention: ‘‘Kyra 
Kyralina’’, by Panait Istrati, a Balkan 
writer of unusual strength and quality. 
Istrati, a Roumanian tramp, fought his 
way through Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, 
and lived in Switzerland where Romain 
Rolland’s influence determined his 
literary vocation. His life has afforded 
more adventures and hardships than 
would be required to write several 
books. Yet it is not bitterness, but a 
genuine sense of freedom and of the 
glory of friendship, that strikes the 
reader as being Istrati’s foremost gift. 
His first novel, written in French, 
should be successfully translated into 
English. 

Translations now play an important 
part in a nation’s literary life. Lar- 
baud gives us ‘‘Erewhon Revisited”’ 
by Samuel Butler, in French, and helps 
the young magazine ‘‘Intentions”’ to 
introduce to the French reader a short 
anthology of contemporary Spanish 
writers, in a special number which is 
intensely significant. The days are 
over when one could speak of Spanish 
cultural apathy. There is a magnifi- 
cent rebirth, of which Larbaud, Super- 
vielle, Casson, Marichalar are the 
heralds in France, and the names of 
Gabriel Miré, Jose Guillen, Ramon 
Gomez de la Serna, Ayala, etc. are soon 
to be given their European importance. 

More novels: ‘‘La Naufragée’’, by 
Francis de Miomandre (Ferenczi), who 
once delicately depicted the love be- 
tween a French lady and a Chinese 
gentleman. And “‘Rue du Chien-qui- 
péche” by Geneviéve Duhamelet 
(Blond et Gay), which will be a joy to 
those interested in the genuine character 
of French children. 

PIERRE DE LANUX 





THE BOOKMAN'S LITERARY CLUB SERVICE 


Believing that clubs will welcome an outline which combines range of subject 
with an authoritative understanding of the end to be achieved, the editors have brought 
together representative committees of authors, students, and critics to present for the 
use of women’s clubs an outline which will contain both elements. The divisions of 
the series are: I. Contemporary American Fiction (see THE BOOKMAN for October, 
November, December, 1922, January, 1923); II. Contemporary American Poetry (see 
THE BoOKMAN for March, April, May, June, July, August, 1923); III. Contempo- 
rary American Drama (see THE BOOKMAN from November, 1923 through July, 
1924); IV. The Short Story. After contemporary American literature has been 
covered, programs on the historical background of our literature will be given and 
these will be followed by a survey of the English field. 

The BOOKMAN programs are formed, not by the editors of this magazine but by a 
board of advice which has been organized to include names from various lines of 
literary thought in America, so that the result will represent no one group. The 
executive committee of advice is as follows: Mary Austin, the novelist; Dr. Arthur E. 
Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library; Dr. Carl Van Doren, one of the 
editors of “‘The Century”; Mrs. L. A. Miller, chairman of literature, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; May Lamberton Becker, of the ‘‘ Reader’s Guide”’ of 
the New York “‘ Evening Post”; Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, rector of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City; Booth Tarkington, the novelist; and Rose V. 
S. Berry, chairman of the fine arts committee, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Editor of THE BOOKMAN and his advisers and associates will answer 
promptly and to the best of their ability any question confronting any literary club. 
Such questions should be addressed ‘‘THE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service’’. 


to short story will be the next Make the musical program of popular 


oisiel ws ‘ - . songs of the period, especially those 
subject of THE BOOKMAN’S series saciid te tee tae. 
of club study outlines. And the first , s ac 

Government in America Today. 


instalment of this program will appear ” “Modern Democracies”, by James 
in the magazine for October. Mean- Bryce (Macmillan). 
while we present a number of miscel- Select subjects from the chapter on the 
p r United States for papers; some fine 
laneous suggestions which we hope may ones can be made. 
be helpful to program makers. Intersperse with poems by Edwin 
Markham (“‘Lincoln”’, for instance) 


ic by Edward M:z 
‘Vf ODERN AMERICA” is the subject one tenn hy Renee eaeewe 


chosen by a Wisconsin club which 3. Two Views of Small Town and City Life. 
asks for a program covering tweleve meetings. “Babbitt”, by Sinclair Lewis (Har- 
court, Brace). 
“Faint Perfume”, by Zona Gale (Ap- 
pleton). 
Intersperse with poems by Carl Sand- 
burg and songs by Cadman. 


Here is a tentative plan for a program on 
“Modern America”, following the lines 
indicated in your letter. We think your 
idea of using music at each meeting. is a 
very good one, and we would continue it . Dreamers Who Would Make Life Love- 
with the poetry also instead of devoting lier in America. ; 
one single meeting altogether to American Vachel Lindsay: review his poetry and 
poetry. When you read a poem, precede his “Golden Book of Springfield” 
it by a brief sketch of the author’s career, (Macmillan). 
likewise in the case of a musical selection. The novels of William Allen White. 


: vith ‘ 7 h 
1. The Makers of America of Today. Saute? CER Sea ty aay & Oe 


7 S. 
Hamlin Garland’s “ A Son of the Middle cetaaitcns tees 
Border” and “A Daughter of the . American Womanhood. 
Middle’ Border” (Macmillan). A paper on “Famous Women of 
Reviews of each book, with readings. America’”’. 
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Read poems by Sara Teasdale, Amy 
Lowell, Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Music, vocal and instrumental, from 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


The Church and its Problems. 

Give a synopsis of Channing Pollock’s 
play “The Fool” (Brentano) with 
readings. 

Poems by 
Kilmer. 

Piano music from Ethelbert Nevin. 


The. Movies. 

Industry. Use Homer Croy’s 
“How Motion Pictures are Made” 
(Harper). 

The Art. Use Vachel Lindsay’s “‘ The 
Art of the Moving Picture” (Mac- 
millan). 

The Moral Question. Use Oberholt- 
zer’s ‘“‘The Morals of the Movie” 
(Penn). 


Robert Frost and Joyce 


. American Painting. 


A paper on present day art in America. 

Review of Edward Simmons’s “ From 
Seven to Seventy” (Harper), full of 
art reminiscences. 

Use poems from poets with brilliant 
color and fantasy, like William Rose 
Benét and Arthur Davison Ficke. 

Music (victrola) by Horatio Parker or 
Henry Hadley. 


. American Sculpture. 


A review of Lorado Taft’s ‘“ Modern 
Tendencies in Sculpture” (Univ. of 
Chicago). 

If possible, show pictures of famous 
sculpture with a _ stereopticon or 
projectoscope. 


. American Drama. 


Give scenes from such plays as “A 
Square Peg”’ by Lewis Beach (Little, 
Brown), “Hell-Bent Fer Heaven” 
by Hatcher Hughes (Harper), ‘‘The 
Show-Off” by George Kelly (Little, 
Brown), “Duley” by George S. 
Kaufman and Marc Connelly (Put- 
nam), etc. 

Music by Victor Herbert. 


. American Inventions. 


Review of the subject in general. 

Papers on the aeroplane and the radio. 

If possible have the musical illustra- 
tions come in by wireless; at least 
have them on the phonograph and 
pianola. 


2. A Forecast. 


Make this a series of papers by mem- 
bers, telling what they think will 


happen in America in the next fifty 
years, based on what has been hap- 
pening. Select the music and poetry 
from the most popular selections of 
the year, by taking a vote. Make 


this a general get-together meeting. 


7 YEXAS seeks suggestions for programs 
upon moral and esthetic awakening in 
America. 


The trouble with your subject, so far as 
making a program from it goes, is that there 
is certainly a moral awakening in this coun- 
try and an esthetic one, but as soon as they 
both become awake they pull in opposite 
directions. The first effort of an awakened 
esthetic sense is to express itself in beauty, 
whatever that beauty may be. The first 
effort of outraged morality is to set up a 
censorship to put the closest restrictions 
upon the expression of beauty. 

The most interesting of the books from 
the standpoint of the censor is “The 
Morals of the Movie” (Penn) by Ellis 
Oberholtzer, who is at the head of the movie 
censorship board of Pennsylvania, where 
the lines are drawn very closely. He 
makes a good case for his side, and as art 
enters less in the movie situation than any- 
where else, he has more to say. The 
famous case of “Jurgen” is reviewed in a 
book issued by McBride, called “Jurgen 
and the Censor’’. 

For an example of a novel that is at once 
good art and sound morals, take “Faint 
Perfume” (Appleton) by Zona _ Gale 
“Babbitt” (Harcourt, Brace) is clean enough 
for anyone. ‘“‘Trodden Gold” by Howard 
O’Brien (Little, Brown) is an _ evident 
attempt to reach the same public that 
liked “This Freedom”. “His Children’s 
Children” by Arthur Train (Scribner) is a 
popular attack on fashionable sins. 

As for the esthetic awakening, we see it 
most clearly in the growing vogue of Sher- 
wood Anderson, the class of people who 
read “‘The Dial’, the appearance of maga- 
zines like ‘‘Broom”’, and the various little 
magazines like “‘The Wave”’, “The Fugi- 
tive” and so on, the popularity of Chris- 
topher Morley’s “‘ Where the Blue Begins”, 
and the coming into use of the short novel 
form in which our best work (such as 
“Ethan Frome”) has been done. Her- 
gesheimer is another of the signs of esthetic 
awakening, and James Branch Cabell. 

For a one act play, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s “Aria da Capo” (Appleton) or 
Mary Carolyn Davies’s “Slave with Two 
Faces’ (Arens). The last is always received 
with approval. 
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PPARENTLY one of the first rules 

to observe if you wish to become a 
writer of best sellers and to remain 
successful, is to get as far away from 
New York City as possible; own a home 
in the far west, California preferred, 
and stay there as much of the time as 
you can. We despair of ever inter- 
viewing the best sellers. Zane Grey, 
it is true, comes occasionally eastward; 
but Harry Leon Wilson, Gene Stratton- 
Porter, and Harold Bell Wright linger 
close to the ranch, seek inspiration 
from nature, and write, write, write! 
Mrs. Stratton-Porter informs us that 
she has just finished building a summer 
home on Catalina Island, where she 
spends her vacation season. Mr. 
Wright sticks close to Tucson, Arizona, 
he says, and practically never comes 
east. All of which is very pleasant for 
them; but for a poor literary journalist 
who feels that he must see them, this 
isexacting. We do plan to go to Cali- 
fornia some time during the season, if 
all goes well, and we shall try to hunt 
out the best sellers in their lairs, the 
moving picture heroines in theirs, and 
all the famous western writers of vers 
libre (if there are any). Percy Marks, 
having left teaching for a time, ap- 
parently because academic circles do 
not care for the publicity his writing 
affords them, tells us that what he 
really wants to do is to teach, and a 
very good teacher we imagine him to 
be. At present he is on his way to 
California, where he will write a new 
novel and some short stories, attempt- 
ing, of course, to repeat the success of 
“The Plastic Age’. Floyd Dell, 
having finished ‘‘This Mad Ideal’’, his 
new novel, has left Croton-on-Hudson 


- 
‘ 


for the first time in some years, and has 
taken a summer home in Massachu- 
setts. The Dell mansion will be occu- 
pied by Herbert Gorman, the poet- 
critic, and his wife. Recently a lady 
said to us, ‘‘You never write about 
people we know of in the Gossip Shop.” 
Well, that’s a hard one. We write 
about our friends when we happen to 
see them, and we write about any and 
all writers we encounter, friends or 
enemies. If she doesn’t know them, 
perhaps she might do well to read some 
of their books. If she doesn’t like 
their books, she doesn’t need to bother 
about them any more. Or, better 
still, if she’ll send us a list of people she 
does know, we’ll look ’em up and write 
about ’em. Now, what could be 
fairer than that? We met Johnny 
Weaver on Forty Fourth Street the 
other day. He looked paler and more 
wan than usual. He told us that he’d 
been sitting up all night, writing new 
acts for his play. ‘“‘Gosh,” he said, 
“‘what a thing it is to write a play!” 
Any playwright will tell you that; but 
on and on we go writing ’em, in spite 
of all warning. Two of our own go 
into rehearsal now, within two weeks, 
unless the manager changes his mind, 
or there are further strikes among the 
actors. Then, ah then! we shall be 
able to speak with ultimate authority. 

This is the time of year when young 
people are graduated from college and 
their elders are given degrees. Take 
Herbert Bayard Swope of the New 
York ‘“‘World”. Hobart College gave 
him a degree, for example. We don’t 
mean that they intended to make an 
example of him, although he is a good 
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example — only his meteoric career as 
newspaper man would be somewhat 
hard tofollow. Then, Perey MacKaye 
was decorated somehow or other by 
Miami University, and our own boss 
was made Litt.D. by Middlebury 
College. Certainly no one deserves an 
academic accolade more than does 
George H. Doran, and we don’t care 
if it is us that says so, as maybe 
shouldn’t. We should like to have 
been there to see him knighted. We 
are glad that it was our native state 
that did the deed. At the same time 
and place Robert Frost was so honored. 
At Michigan, Robert Bridges and 
Willa Cather. Speaking of Percy 
MacKaye, we meant to speak some 
time ago of ‘“‘The Skippers of Nancy 
Gloucester”, a limited, numbered, 
autographed edition of an excellent 
ballad, beautifully printed. Reminis- 
cent, surely, of “‘The Ancient Mari- 
ner”; but good nevertheless. After 
all, why shouldn’t poems or novels or 
plays be reminiscent, if they achieve 
an effect of themselves? Don’t you 
like the swing of this: 


“Our Barque was born of the mist and 


morn 
And cradled by gale and thunder. 
Three hundred years of hazard and fears 
And blinding storms have stunned her, 
And she has foundered 
In unknown deeps, 
But always she rose from under. 


“For the stars designed her steadfast plan; 
The forges of nature framed her; 
The mysteries of death and disease 
Have maimed but have never tamed her, 
For the Spirits of freemen 
Manned her helm, 
And ‘Nancy Gloucester’ they named her.” 


Another special edition of a salty 
nature is ‘‘Outward Bound” by 
Christopher Morley, which contains 
this unusual note: 

Except for its printing in the “New York 


Evening Post” of August 11, 1923, this will 
be the first and only edition of ‘Outward 
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Bound”. The edition is limited to 377 
numbered copies, set by hand from Goudy 
type at the Oliver Press, and printed 
thereat on Italian hand-made paper. By 
the author’s special plea not one copy is 
autographed. This is number 329. 

For some time we have not seen 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse who is now Mrs. 
Clinton Scollard; but we still number 
among our favorite books her antholo- 
gies, and some of her poems. Mr. and 
Mrs. Scollard are spending the summer 


\i 


Jessie B. Rittenhouse 


at Kent, Connecticut. We have always 
supposed that poets should not marry 
each other; but circumstances seem to 
belie this. We have Elinor Wylie and 
Bill Benét, Genevieve Taggard and 
Robert Wolf, Louis and Jean Starr 
Untermeyer, and so on and so on, to all 
appearances perfectly happy. We 
suspect that such happiness would be 
due in large measure to an understand- 
ing of writers’ moods. It has taken 
us years to convince our dear mother 
that sometimes when we stand looking 
out the window or walk about the room, 
or climb around the ceiling, we are 
really working and do not want to be 
disturbed. She, poor lady, has 
learned; but many a layman never 
learns that a writer cannot converse 
while he is turning out his piece. We 
saw this quotation from ‘Town 
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Topics” in a New York theatre pro- 
gram the other evening and, finding it 
apropos, quote it: 


Famous Author: “Last night I gave my 
wife $50 to keep quiet so I could write.” 

Friend: “‘She got a lot of money for not 
talking.” 

Famous Author: “‘ Not much a word.” 


Another anthology of college verse 
comes from Hunter College in New 
York City. It is called ‘‘A Half-Cen- 
tury of Song” and is edited by George 
Meason Whicher. This is a rather re- 
markable collection; far better than the 
usual run of poetry is much of what one 
finds therein! We met Professor and 
Mrs. Whicher at tea the other after- 
noon, a tea they were giving in honor of 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, Phi Beta 
Kappa poet for this year’s meeting of 
the Hunter chapter. We were abomi- 
nably late, a thing we seldom are. Miss 
Reese was genial and full of bright 
thoughts and keen observations. She 
and our mother had a fine visit. Miss 
Reese is southern to the core. We 
made some remark which was perfectly 
frank — she laughed. ‘If you’d been 
from the south you wouldn’t have said 
that!”” she remarked, not chiding, mind 
you, but showing us gently that we were 
not supergallant. Here is one of the 
nicest poetesses that ever rhymed a 
couplet. We wish that we lived near 
enough Baltimore to run in on her 
occasionally. She has never met Mr. 
Mencken, although they like each 
other. ‘‘Everyone in Baltimore likes 
him”, she told me. ‘“‘He is a model 
son!” Which, coming from Miss Reese 
who is a mighty pernickety person 
when it comes to ethical matters, is 
saying a great deal! 


Apparently there is much to be said 
for Dorothy Canfield’s ‘“‘The Home- 
Maker’”’, a book which we didn’t very 
much like although Mrs. Fisher is one 





of our favorite people, and her Vermont 
home is one to which we always go 
knowing that we shall find pleasant 
friends and sane converse. The Eng- 
lish reviews of this novel have been ex- 
cellent. It appeared there practically 
at the same time as in this country. 
Witness what H. C. Harwood has to 
say of it in ‘‘The Outlook”: “But be- 
yond doubt this is the most intelligent, 
humorous and strongly flavored Can- 
field that has been published this side 
for years. To those who have, like my- 
self, been rather sickened by a surfeit of 
her poorer stuff I can warmly recom- 
mend ‘The Home-Maker’, as capable 
of renewing their first careless delight 
in her ideas, and do so the more warmly 
because it appears — and Messrs. Cape 
are strictly honest about dates — to be 
her very latest novel.” It is. They 
are. From the London theatres comes 
news of Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblock, collaborating on a play, 
‘London Life’”’, which is said to be a 
canvas so broad as to be difficult to fill 
adequately. In ‘‘The Weekly West- 
minster’’, we find Herbert Farjeon de- 
manding a national theatre under the 
patronage of the government. This is 
thinkable in England: but imagine our 
Senators and Representatives gather- 
ing themselves about the waist to un- 
dertake a campaign for government 
patronage of theatrical ventures of any 
sort. What would the Ku Klux Klan 
have to say about that? Mr. Farjeon 
likens a national theatre to the Na- 
tional Gallery, and calls his article ‘“‘A 
Museum for Plays’. He concludes: 


The objection that a National Theatre 
would not pay is counterable only by the 
reply that a National Theatre would not be 
meant to pay. The objection that people 
would not go — well, that remains to be 
seen. But I cannot believe that a National 
Theatre would lack patronage if it were run 
as a National Theatre surely should be run; 
that is to say, as something you get for 
nothing but your taxes. The pit and the 
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gallery, at least, should always be free to 
any who cared tositin them. I should like 
to see the whole house free, with a small 
charge, perhaps, for the pleasure of exhibit- 
ing one’s charms in private boxes. Expen- 
sive? Of course, it would be. So are our 
Old Age Pensions. It is all just a question 
of how important you consider the theatre. 
The theatre in England will certainly never 
be important until we consider it so. 


We liked, too, ‘‘The Outlook’s” re- 
marks anent Meade Minnigerode’s 
“The Fabulous Forties” and Mrs. 
Harriman’s ‘‘From Pinafores to Poli- 
ties’. It is particularly interesting to 
note an Englishman’s reaction, in this 
case Clennell Wilkinson (I presume he 
is English), to our particular brand of 
snobbery: 


One thing, however, remained the same. 
The battle-cry of the Forrest mob in the 
forties was, “‘Shall Americans or English 
rule in this city?” ‘Down with the Eng- 
lish aristocratic opera house.”” And we find 
Mrs. Harriman striking the same note in 
the ’eighties and early ’nineties. ‘‘ All New 
York’’, she complains, “‘aped the English.” 
Mrs. Harriman saw the first lawn-tennis 
court and the first golf course laid down, 
and she is undoubtedly right when she says 
that the craze for ball games came from 
England. Nor was this the only importa- 
tion. 

But when Mrs. Harriman speaks of “all 
New York” she means, of course, New 
York Society. The vast majority of New 
Yorkers were, and are, as suspicious of 
“English aristocrats” as the Forrest mob in 
the roaring ’forties. The interesting thing 
is that there is no longer any excuse for this 
attitude. Speaking of the ’eighties, Mrs. 
Harriman observes that “ one never thought 
then that a Mississippi River negro jazz- 
band would be the choicest thing in London 
entertainment.”’ In short, the positions 
have been reversed. It is London that 
imitates New York. We even reprint over 
here their books of Society reminiscences, 
like Mrs. Harriman’s. Mrs. Harriman has 
had a hand in politics, and has much to say 
on the subject, but it must surely be her 
shrewd and lively descriptions of New York 
Society that her English publishers rely on. 
And here, it may be suggested, is not the 
least remarkable of the changes that have 


, 


taken place since the “‘fabulous ’forties’’. 


You may think that biography is fit 
for winter evenings only; but we sud- 


denly found it quieting in the midst of a 
tempestuous spring, and what promises 
now to be an unusually warm summer 
to pay for the chill May and June we 
have been having. We have taken to 
reading ‘‘ The Life and Death of Socra- 
tes’’, and to ramblings in ‘‘ The Repub- 
lic’. We find, to our horror, that we 
can no longer read Greek even so ill as 
we used once to do; so we fall back 
weakly on translations. However, we 
have acquired a most fascinating set of 
books, fascinating in spite of rather fine 
print, the “Library of Standard 
Lives”. Our child familiar furnished 
us with verses to put in the first vol- 
ume, but the volumes weren’t num- 
bered; so we chose our favorite of seven 
which included ‘‘Nelson”, ‘Oliver 
Cromwell” and ‘“‘Cleopatra”’. It was 
“*Queen Elizabeth” by Agnes Strick- 
land. We'll admit that we hesitated 
for a time between that and Carlyle’s 
“Cromwell”; but the strenuous Bess 
won out. 


I'd like to be a general, 

I’d like to be a king, 

At least I always think so 

Till I start in studying. 

Now queens and kings are splendid 
And they sleep in gorgeous beds, 
They wear expensive Jewels — 
And crowns upon their heads; 
But I am mostly happy, 

Except when I’ve been bad 

I don’t have half the troubles 
Most every king has had. 

The activities of Captain Traprock, 
and his familiar, George S. Chappell, 
are numerous. Not the least among 
them is the publication of a really 
de luxe volume, bound in figured scarlet, 
titled ‘“‘A Basket of Poses’’. The 
verses are by Mr. Chappell, author of 
“‘The Cruise of the Kawa’’, the illus- 
trations by Hogarth, Jr. The rhymes 
are excellent, witty, and occasionally 
pleasantly vulgar. The drawings are 
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superb. I like best ‘‘Who’s Who at 
the Opera’, for permission to quote 
which we thank authors and publishers. 


At the Opera—from “A Basket of Poses” 


Said Galli to Gatti, ‘The Management’s 
batty.” 
“Get out of my ballet’’, said Gatti to Galli. 


Said Artur Bodansky, to Papi, ‘“‘Old man- 
sky, 

Your tempo is snappy,” “I thank you”, 
said Papi. 


“T’ve noticed”’, said Bori, “‘that names tell 
a story.”’ 

“T know it,”’ said Gilly, ‘‘And mine sounds 
so silly!” 


Said Culp to Caruso, “You sob; pray why 
do so?” 
“T just love to gulp”’, said Caruso to Culp. 


Said Spalding to Elman, “‘ You fiddle quite 
well, man.” 

“Your humor is scalding”’, said Elman to 
Spalding. 


Said Bada to Scotti, ‘‘ Your tone drives me 
dotty.” 
“It’s like a Victrola’’, said De Segurola. 


“Most singers’’, said Destinn, “are unin- 


terestin’.” 
“Hush up, you old meaney”, remarked 


Tetrazzini. 


Another book for the summer amuse- 
ment basket should be ‘‘Spoken in 


Jest”. This is a peculiarly good book 
for travelers to the British Isles. It 
goodhumoredly notes many of the 
differences between Britishers and 
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American folk that have absorbed and 
disturbed the vision of British travelers 
to this country for years. It is my 
recommendation that the publishers 
of this penetrating little satirical vol- 
ume furnish all lecture agents with a 
copy, and it should be adequately 
bought by the transatlantic liner 
libraries. In this way English visitors 
could be cured of their surprises and 
shocks at our language and our hotels, 
and forced to take some notice of deeper 
characteristics. A few choice bits: 

Shopping by ’phone is not advised for visi- 

ors. 
The hl accentuates the language diffi- 


culty. 
* * 


It is inadvisable to attempt to do business 
in London on “Derby Day” or in New 
York on “‘ Yom Kippur’”’. 

> > . 

The Englishman works hard to maintain the 

past. 

The American works hard to build for the 


future. 
The income tax defeats both. 


The seasonal rains have abated to- 
day, and last night there was a full 
moon. We noticed it as our company 
steed Bucephalus barked away from 
the door and left us alone to finish the 
last act of a play, while the rest of the 
company sought pleasures which could 
only be dimly imagined by us, hunched 
over our desk, conscious that a moon 
without shone softly down on Central 
Park. However, our good assistant 
has placed a bunch of waxen syringas 
near our typewriter, and their heavy 
odor, mixed with the sound of drilling 
from without, reminds us that this is 
New York City, at early summer, and 
we are reasonably happy. We have 
not yet been to the beach. We have 
not yet played tennis. We have not 
yet gone to our college reunion. We 
have not yet done any of those dear 
delightful things that make us the bib- 
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ulous, bubbling, gossipy creature we 
have always been in past summers. 
We have done much work instead. 
There is a certain tonic in work, if you 
like what you’ve done, even though the 
public and editors may scoff at it. 
You read it over, realize mayhap that 
it is bad; but, at least, it is done, and 
that’s something! We did go to one 
first night, that of ‘‘The Sea-Hawk”, 
and, in spite of the great beauty of the 
moving picture unfolded before us, 
very nearly went to sleep, partly be- 
cause we were behind a box and could 
see nothing much but one of Claire 
Windsor’s lovely shoulders and Bert 
Lytell’s curly head. Richard Barthel- 
mess and John Robertson, the motion 
picture director, were the only other 
people we happened to see; but the 
place was full, quite full, and pictures 
(moving) were taken of all the sup- 
posedly celebrated persons as they 


alighted from their hansom cabs and 


entered the temple of cinema art. 
The Annual Players’ Club Revival, 
this year of Goldsmith’s ‘‘She Stoops 
to Conquer”’, was as gala as ever. In 
our opinion, it was not played with 
quite the gusto that gains the greatest 
interest from this merry old farce; but 
Elsie Ferguson was beautiful to behold, 
Helen Hayes charming; and Henry E. 
Dixey, Francis Wilson, and the cohorts 
of stars and near-stars that stormed the 
stage of the Empire were both impres- 
sive and amusing. A prologue writ by 
the merry Oliver Herford of ‘‘ Life” and 
purporting to be a curtain speech by 
Bernard Shaw, delivered by Mr. Dixey, 
appropriately whiskered, caused some 
merriment. We were recently asked 
by somebody or other to write a letter 
urging G. B. S. to visit this country. 
For our own delight we would gladly 
urge and urge. We know of few things 
that would be so amusing as to watch 
both America and Mr. Shaw when they 


collided. Yet if we should give advice 
to the eminent British dramatist, al- 
ready become a legend in this land of 
ours, it would be, quite sincerely: Stay 
away, sir, and let them imagine what 
they like! Why prick such a delight- 
ful bubble as they have made of it? 
Of course the obvious Shavian reply 
would be that his coming would only 
increase the legend and inflate the 
bubble. Be that as it may, if he comes 
at all it should be quite as a private 
citizen, and not in the guise of lecturer 
or sage or visitor to the campus of 
this or that college to display wit and 
beard for the delectation of the female 
undergraduate. 

William M. Clemens, editor of ‘‘ The 
Biblio’’, sends the list of books that 
have most influenced him. It seems 
to us one of the most consistent we 


have received. 
1. Robinson Crusoe. Patience and humil- 

ity. 

2. Autobiography of James Payn. 
and honesty. 

. The Broad Highway. Manhood and 

chivalry. 

. Shakespeare. Poetry and philosophy. 

Confucius. Filial prety. 

. Isis Unveiled. Mysticism and _ necro- 

mancy. 

. A Tale of Two Cities. French history. 

. Sherlock Holmes. The science of deduc- 

tion. 

. The House of Green Shutters. 

. The Story of a Country Town. 


Candor 


Fiction. 
Fiction. 


ovo o~ ore oo 


a" 


Dr. E. O. Laughlin, of Paris, Illinois, 
writes, ‘‘Here are the ten books that 
have most influenced me, because they 
were read in my susceptible and 
formative teens’’: 


McGuffey’s Fifth Reader. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The Arabian Nights. 
Shakespeare. 

Burns. 

J. Whitcomb Riley’s poems. 
David Copperfield. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

The Spectator (bound volume). 
The Wide, Wide World. 
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To the book list, permit me to add the 
following periodicals, the constant perusal 
of which had much to do with developing 
taste and molding character. 

Chatterbox, Youth’s Companion, Golden 
Days, Harper’s Young People, Harper’s 
Monthly, and Scribner’s. 

As for the books that have most im- 
pressed me, I should have to compile a differ- 
ent list for each decade I have lived. 


Isabel Paterson, whose ‘‘ The Singing 
Season”’ is an unusual historical ro- 
mance, would naturally be thought the 
type of person who would write a bold, 
realistic novel. Clever, witty to a 
point of bitterness, a conversationalist 
of great power, an associate of Burton 
Rascoe’s on the New York “‘Herald- 
Tribune’”’, she yet declines to be cast 
in the réle of modernist, and writes of 
an age quite different from our own. 
Mrs. Paterson was born on Manitoulin 
Island in Lake Huron. Her family 
roved to many places, Michigan, 
Utah, California, etc., ete. Yet she 
now considers herself more or less a 
New Yorker. She started in her 
career by being a business woman in 
Canada, then was married, and pres- 
ently turned to newspaper work in 
Spokane, Washington. Her industry 
is great. She seems to have time for 
all comers, and yet to do a certain 
amount of writing as well as her regular 
editing job on the paper. We should 
like to see what she would do if she 
turned her pen to realistic or naturalis- 
tic writing. Her first novel was called 
“Shadow Riders’”’. 


We lunched with that delightful 
literary rambler, Robert Cortes Holli- 
day, this noon. He initiated us into 
some of the mysteries of the advertising 
profession. It puzzles him, he says, 
that so many litterateurs patronize the 
writer of advertising copy, or the 
advertising executive. ‘‘After all, you 
know,” he pointed out, ‘“‘they depend 
on the advertising man for their bread 


and butter.”’ Further than this, the 
English used by writers of American 
advertising is, in the main, finer than 
that in the body of most of our maga- 
zines. We are sure that the time 
spent in writing one paragraph of space 
for ‘“‘The Saturday Evening Post’’ 
advertising pages is far, far greater 
then the time spent on any one 
paragraph, or two or three, in the main 
body of the magazine. Mr. Holliday, 
whose “Literary Lanes” is appearing 
presently, tells us that he has plans for 
much future writing; but that he is for 
the nonce absorbed in the fascinating 
pursuit of studying business condi- 
tions. We trust that his time will not 
be completely taken by a consideration 
of the advertiser, for it would be more 
than a pity to miss entirely from the 
pages of literary journalism that 
delightful pen. 
Few of the readers of ‘Joseph 
Vance” and the other De Morgan nov- 
els probably realize that William De 
Morgan was, before he ever became a 
writer, a potter of great skill, in fact 
conceded to be one of England’s finest 
ceramic artists; and that his wife, 
Evelyn De Morgan, was a painter of 
note. At her home in London, 30 
Launceston Place, Palace Gate, Mrs. 
Stirling, sister of the late Mrs. De Mor- 
gan, has collected a large exhibition of 
the works of the De Morgans, and is 
glad to show them to visitors by ap- 
pointment. It is hoped, however, 
greatly to add to this collection and to 
house it more appropriately, possibly in 
Crosby Hall on the Chelsea embank- 
ment, which is to become an interna- 
tional residence for modern university 
women. In order to accomplish this 
purpose, it is necessary to raise funds. 
Surely, among American De Morgan 
lovers there are some who would be 
glad to contribute. In fact, five hun- 
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dred dollars has already been given to- 
ward thisfund. Checks should be sent 
to De Morgan Museum Fund, Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
Madison Avenue and Sixtieth Street. 

““Copy, 1924”’ is the title of a rather 
unusual volume. It is a collection of 
the work of students in the extension 
courses at Columbia University, of 
work which has been published else- 
where. It is supposed to show the 
value of such courses in the career of a 
practical writer. This spring there 
also came from the Columbia mill 
“Thrice Told Tales’’, a collection of 
short stories, gathered from various 
publications, written by students in 
the short story classes of Blanche Col- 
ton Williams. In ‘‘Copy’’, we have 
names as well known as Samuel A. 
Derieux, Rose Cohen, Anzia Yezierska, 
and Abbie Graham. Among the pub- 
lications in which these students’ work 
has appeared are newspapers like the 
Boston ‘Transcript’? and the New 
York ‘‘Times’’, magazines like ‘‘The 
North American Review” and ‘The 
Atlantic Monthly’’. Needless to say, 
these two volumes represent an 
achievement in literary and journalis- 
tic instruction. Just how much it is 
possible to give a person in the class- 
room that will enable him to go on and 
write well, is debatable. Much can be 
done in the way of editorial assistance, 
the same sort of assistance as is given 
from countless editorial offices daily. 
Yet it seems to be true, and strikingly 
true, that the demands of the magazine 
market can be taught, and that special- 
ists trained in watching these markets 
can be of great material assistance to 
the writer who wishes to sell his wares. 
Frank Allen Patterson, associate pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia Univer- 
sity, who writes the introduction, has 
words to speak on the subject: 
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The idea that men and women can be 
seriously helped in their efforts to express 
themselves has not yet been accepted as an 
educational maxim by the greater part of 
our universities. We admit without dis- 
pute that the young musician must have a 
teacher, that the young artist must be 
taught to draw, and that the young sculptor 
must learn under instruction how to model, 
but the young writer, — there the case is 
different. Words come easily, we lazily 
argue, and if a man has something to say, he 
will get it said. 

Give the young Praxiteles a chisel and a 
mallet and he will reproduce a Hermes; 
furnish the young Bach with a clavichord 
and he will produce a fugue; give the boy 
Milton a pen and he will write “‘ Paradise 
Lost’”’. These heresies need only to be 
stated to carry their own refutation. 


St. Louis is to be the headquarters 
during the next two years of an im- 
portant work to be carried out by 
the American Library Association and 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation. 
This is a survey of American libraries 
including all facts connected with 
their organization, support, adminis- 
tration, and operation, especially as 
regards efficiency and methods of work. 
No such body of information as this 
has ever been systematically gathered, 
and it is obviously most important as a 
basis for any effort at extension or 
improvement of service, as well as for 
intelligent comparison of the werk or 
results of two or more libraries. This 
work has been placed by the Associa- 
tion in charge of a committee whose 
chairman is Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, 
librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library. The other members are: 
Dr. Azariah S. Root, librarian of the 
Oberlin College Library; John B. 
Kaiser, librarian of the University of 
Iowa Library; Florence Overton, 
supervisor of branches in the New 
York Public Library; and Bessie 
Sargeant Smith, supervisor of branches 
in the Cleveland Publie Library. The 
financial aid extended by the Carnegie 
Foundation has enabled the committee 
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to appoint a salaried director, who will 
proceed at once to organize an office 
force to carry on the work. Charles 
Seymour Thompson, for some years 
past librarian of the Public Library in 
Savannah, Georgia, has resigned this 
position especially to accept the di- 
rectorship and will come to St. Louis 
immediately to organize the work. 
Mr. Thompson is a Yale graduate of 
1902, who began his library service a 
year after graduation and has filled 
important posts in the Brooklyn 
Public Library and the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, previous 
to accepting his present position. His 
administrative experience, and also 
that in several editorial positions he 
has held, will be of great value in the 
present instance. The Board of 
Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Library has placed at the disposal of 
the committee space for office work in 
one of the branch libraries, and the 
progress of this work during the next 
two years will make St. Louis in some 
sense a centre of library advancement 
and information. It is expected that 
the work will be completed and its 
results set forth and discussed in a 
series of printed volumes by June, 1926. 
The American Library Association 
celebrates at that time its semicenten- 
nial, having been organized in Phila- 
delphia during the World’s Fair of 
1876. Publications of the results of 
this survey will be one of the events in 
this celebration. 


The younger generation as such has 


passed into oblivion. There has been 
a young, a younger, and a youngest 
since flappers first drank their way 
through the brilliant pages of ‘‘ This 
Side of Paradise’. We do not know 
whether flappers still exist or not, or 
whether, if they do, they still drink 
cocktails. F. Scott Fitzgerald still ex- 


ists, is in Europe and is writing another 
novel, a thing which he has been doing 
for some time now. We should think 
Fitzgerald could write a magnificent 
play about young people. His ‘‘The 
Vegetable” was far too fantastic for the 
ordinary man and we cannot see how he 
ever expected the general public to be 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


interested in delirium tremens, even 
though he made them vastly entertain- 
ing. No, this was not the sort of play 
for F. Scott Fitzgerald to have written. 
He should have attempted one in which 
gay young people are as flippant as gay 
young people are; but under which 
gaiety is a purpose and a seriousness 
which F. Scott Fitzgerald knows only 
too well. This young author always 
seems to us like a surprised baby who 
has been brought into the world against 
his will and doesn’t like it very well, 
yet doesn’t know how to remain suc- 
cessfully aloof from it. Fitzgerald re- 
gards life ironically but he cannot es- 
cape from living it. His latest article, 
following that fascinating one “How 
to Live on $36,000 a Year’”’, is on the 
bringing up of children. The time 
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when these wild young things really 
became serious is, it seems, when they 
are forced to keep the bottle warm. 
One of our own friends has a new baby. 
He no longer comes to us, when his 
eyes are bleared and blinking, explain- 
ing about “that party last night’’; but 
his explanation is quite as satisfactory 
and as simple. ‘‘The baby cried last 
night’’, he says. 


We never did believe the old story of 
young things writing poetry in the 
springtime, until this year. All 
winter long we were comparatively 
free from the pleasure of receiving 
poetic young callers; but since we have 
recovered from the measles, and while 
the weather is struggling through 
chilly days to a lamentably late sum- 
mer time, our doors are beaten upon by 
youths and maidens in various stages 
of inspiration. Most of them no 
longer write free verse, and most of 
them, naturally, write, not bad verse, 
but verse without any vestige of real 
poetry in it. So far as rhyme and 
metre are concerned they do well, but 
they are still occupied with the same 
old businesses of loving and dying and 
sighing regretfully about it all. Two 
of them were really good: the young 
man with red hair and a red mustache 
and sandy golf trousers; and the young 
lady who plays the piano beautifully 
and carries around a charming and 
protective mamma. Speaking of 
young poets, ‘‘Glimpses — A National 
Anthology of Secondary School Verse, 
1923”’ is really a most interesting book. 
It is edited by Paul Sumner Nickerson, 
principal of the High School at Middle- 
boro, Massachusetts, who has been 
publishing a magazine of high and 
secondary school verse for over a year. 
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The introduction is by Charles Whar- 
ton Stork, editor of ‘‘Contemporary 
Verse”. It is nice to find our alma 
mater represented by a charming poem 
by Marian Grandey of the Burlington 
High School. Certainly this is better 
verse than any of ours that ever 
appeared in the noble ‘“‘Record’”’ of 
that institution — our very first edi- 
torial venture, that. The best poem 
in the book in our opinion is by Wilson 
Morris, Girls’ High School, Louisville, 
Kentucky: 


AT EVENING 


When God comes home from work 

At evening, 

We children run to meet Him as he comes, 
And hold His hands, and chatter of the day, 
When God comes home from work 

At evening. 


When God comes home from work at 
evening, 

God takes off His great wind-winged shoes, 

And rests His tired feet on the mountain 


top 
And smokes His ancient pipe, blowing 
great clouds in little puffs. 


God sits before the open fire — the sun — 
And holds His hands out to its glow. 
God dozes. Slowly the fire dies. 

The ashes are gray. 


We children gather nearer, but we play 
More quietly. 

When God comes home from work 

At evening. 


We scarcely like to poke fun at these 
nice young people, any of them, but 
“Lines” by Jim Chichester of Chip- 
pewa Falls is so typical of youth, that 
we must quote it, with a little wink: 
My journey was fruitless, 
I’m aged and bent, 


I face the truth calmly — 
My life is spent. 


But glorious the memory 
All pangs to soothe: 

I ventured it bravely, 

In search of youth! 





ROUND THE WORLD WITH TRAVEL BOOKS 


[)* D. E. LORENZ’S “The ’Round 
the World Traveller” (Revell) 
tarts the reader at Cuba and car- 
ries him through the Panama Canal 
to Hawaii, thence to Japan, Korea, 
China, the Philippines and East In- 
dies, and finally, to India and Egypt. 
Information concerning each place 
must of necessity be brief; yet Dr. 
Lorenz manages to include, in addi- 
tion to sightseeing data, pertinent 
facts concerning history, political re- 
lations, and sociological conditions. 
Here is his introduction to the Pan- 
ama Canal: 

The Panama Canal is like a spiritual, as 
vell as a physical, oasis. It is four times as 
irge as the District of Columbia, and quite 
although tropical diseases lie in 
the adjoining jungles. Panama 
stands as a shining evidence of the ability 
of white men to live and work in the humid 


tropics when sanitation, transportation, med 
| service, hotel life and other advantages 


is safe, 


wait in 


of a high civilisation are present. 


If one contemplates a little private 
through Baltic ports, 
“*Racundra’s’ First 
(Huebsch) will doubtless be a 
highly entertaining and illuminating 
narrative. It is not the fault of the 
author and amateur navigator, Ar- 
thur Ransome, that so few Americans 
hanker after this method of spending 
a two weeks’ vacation. Though it 
can hardly be called an exciting coun- 
try, there is quaint Old Worldliness 
and abundance of historical associa- 
tion on the Esthonian coast. But we 
fear that unless one is a nautical fan 
Mr. 
anl descriptions of the small adven- 
tures encountered in sailing a thirty 
foot ketch through the Baltic will 
seem rather tame. 


water 
the 
Cruise” 


voyage 
story of 


Ransome’s accurate observations 


Macmillan have issued, as the first 
of their “University Travel Series’, 
H. H. Powers’s small volume on 
“Japan”. It is intended not as a guide- 
book, but as an interpretation of 
“that which the traveler sees in the 
usual four or five weeks trip in 
Japan”. To this end brief descrip- 
tive and historical bits are given con- 
cerning places generally visited by 
tourists. Mr. Powers makes this rev- 
olutionary statement: “No attempt is 
made to get out of the beaten track, 
and for that matter, not very much 
is gained by so doing. Other places 
may bring new sensations but not 
much in the way of new meanings. 
Extra time is better spent in prolong- 
ing the stay in the familiar places.” 

Harry A. Franck, whose travel 
books in the past have excited con- 
siderable admiration, is convinced of 
the superiority of the white races and 
the glories of modern civilization. 
This contention disturbs the splendid 
qualities of his latest sedative for 
those who must stay at home—“Wan- 
dering in Northern China” (Cen- 
tury). There are many pages of 
charming anecdote and inviting de- 
scription in this thick volume, but 
whenever Mr. Franck bumps _ his 
American nose against an Asiatic 
custom or tradition or rule which 
does not please him, he charges it 
against the inferiority of the Orien- 
tals and uses it as argument that 
white nations should keep their greedy 
fingers in the Asiatic pie. He would 
have everything done with the busi- 
nesslike precision that, in theory, is 
seen in the United States, and he re- 
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Summer 77 the 
Canadian Pacific 
Rockies 


John S. Sargent thought Lake O’Hara the most 
exquisite thing in mountain scenery. There’s a 
Bungalow Camp there now to make it more access- 
ible. Others say Yoho! And there’s another 
Bungalow Camp. 

You may fall in love with Emerald Lake, or Wapta, 
or Vermillion, or Sinclair Hot Springs, or Lake 
Windermere, or Storm Mountain, or Moraine Lake. 
(The flower carpeted valley of the Ten Peaks starts 
here.) 

Each has its Bungalow Camp. See them all, if 
you can. There are fairyland trails to hike or ride 
between the northern cluster. A fine motor road 
connects the southern group. 

You really shouldn’t decide which camp to favor 
until you’ve seen several .... That is, unless some 
friend, whose good judgment you respect, says, “Go 
to this camp and stay there.” Or, unless you are will- 
ing to let us choose your main camp for the summer. 

Then there is the Banff Springs Hotel and the 
Chateau at lovely Lake Louise. And the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies... Perhaps you want to keep “on 
the go” this summer. To Alaska, the Orient, or the 
Pacific Coast. Then by all means travel via this 
“50 Switzerlands in One.” For further details con- 
sult any Canadian Pacific agent. Offices everywhere 
—in New York at 44th Street and Madison, in 
Chicago at 140 South Clark Street. 


_ Ganadian 
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The Orient by 
Canadian Pacific 
Empresses 


Take the delightful Oriental cruise of 46 days on 
a Canadian Pacific Empress. It’s only $16.30 per 
day —$750 for the round trip. 


Sail from Vancouver; call at Victoria, a lovely bit 
of Old England in the New World. Then across 
the blue Pacific on a luxurious Empress. Leisure 
in perfection. 


Then meet the East at Yokohama. Stop a day at 
Kobe, cross the inland sea of Japan to Nagasaki. 
What a country for shopping! 


China! Visit Shanghai, 12 miles up the Hwang-pu 
River, past ships of all nations and high-prowed 
junks. Two days at Hong Kong... Manila ... Then 
Hong Kong again, and Woosung, Nagasaki, Kobe 
with time to see Kyoto, the Ancient Capital—some- 
thing of the interior—Yokohama, with time to 
visit Tokyo. 


Then home via Vancouver, or stop over any- 
where you wish. Canadian Pacific interchanges 
with three other lines, making two sailings a week 
between ports. Return via Honolulu, if you wish. 

It will be a pleasure to give you more particulars. 
Consult any Canadian Pacific agent—offices every- 
where. In New York at 44th and Madison, in 
Chicago at 40 North Dearborn Street. 


Pacific 
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sents any variance from that to which 
he is accustomed. For a man who 
has traveled as much as Mr. Franck 
this seems a strange point of view; 
always we are told that travel is 
broadening. Perhaps we magnify a 
slight imperfection in the book, for 
most persons seem to agree with Mr. 
Franck’s estimates of the 
is delightful jaunting into Korea and 
Mongolia with Mr. Franck anyhow, 
for he shows intimate touches of the 
little known sections that few vaga- 
bonds have given. Certain it is the 
book explodes many an ill founded be- 
lief and geographical misconception, 
and it does this in an easy reading 
style ahd with simple verbiage. 


races. It 


Emile Hovelaque has done well in 
giving to this study of his simply the 
name “China” (Dutton). For nothing 
less than a full title page would be 
required adequately to convey a no- 
tion of the phases covered in a vol- 
ume no larger than the average novel. 
Beginning with “China and Europe: 
China Seen from Without’, M. Hov- 
elaque leads us back to “Ancient Chi- 
na” history, reli- 
gions, institutions, and art. With this 
background in mind, one is ready to 
cope with “The Exterior Relations of 
China” and “New China’. M. Hov- 
elaque logically concludes with a 
glimpse of “Western Civilisation as 
As translated by Mrs. 
Laurence Binyon, this survey makes 
Here is part of an in- 


and considers its 


Seen by China”. 


easy reading. 


teresting contrast between eastern 
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offer European travel with exceptional fea- 
tures under leadership of directors of wide 
experience, and at moderate cost for a high 
standard of Travel Service—Congenial lim- 


ited group membership. 37 days, $490; 
other tours $515—$800. 
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tour, visiting Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, England. Limited membership. 
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and western methods of intoxication 

There is an difference betwe 
the paradise of our sots and that reveal 
to the Chinese opium smoker: and if bot 
end alike in consumption and imbecility, 
who have seen both vices, do not know whi 
is the more degrading or the more deadl 
Certainly ours is the coarser and more br 
tish. When we gaze at the sumptuo 
surroundings of the smoking dens, at tl 
delicate fingers which handle the precious 
pipes of chased silver, at those pale amber 
faces illuminated as by inner light 
some ecstatic radiance, at the blissful let} 
argy diffused through those relaxed limbs 
by the magic drug, we feel we are among 
civilised creatures, artists in sensation ar 
in dreaming, who attain to a fine exaltati 
of the spirit by their vice, instead of a mer 
bestial degradation. 


immense 


some 


“Tales of Travel’ by the 
Marquess Curzon, despite the formal 


(Doran) 


and official spelling of his title, is de- 
lightfully from 


pose, and relates the adventures of an 


free pomposity or 
observant traveler and an interesting 
raconteur, rather than an elderly and 
Lord Cur- 
zon’s unaffected style lends itself well 


very dignified statesman. 


to these stories of his wanderings in 
far places as a young man. We es- 
pecially liked the tales of the Amir of 
Afghanistan, the rites of the self mu- 
tilating dervishes of Kairwan, the ex- 
planation of the voice of Memnon, 
and the monograph on the singing 
sands. But all of the many other 
items are interesting, and the illus- 
trations are plentiful and splendid. 


The 
Tharaud 
sketch 


Cross” 


and Jérdme 
their travel 
Shadow of the 
Here is a series of 


Jean 
have added to 
books “The 
(Knopf). 
pictures of a Jewish community in a 
Carpathian village, with its festivals 
and rituals, its sorrows and its aspi- 
rations. 


brothers 


The human side is stressed 
throughout; but behind the chief fig- 
ures we glimpse a background cen- 
turies removed, it would seem, from 
our western civilization. The trans- 
lation by Frances Delanoy Little pre- 
the effect of simplicity and 
sympathetic understanding. 


serves 
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The celebrated “Cruise of the 
Kawa” pricked the South Sea bubble 
o expertly for it ever to be reblown. 
Isles of Illusion”, anonymous letters 
edited by Bohun Lynch (Small, May- 
nard), could never for the sake of a 
metaphor be likened to a needle even 
it had preceded the “Kawa” in its 
bubble bursting task. But it might 
have smashed the bubble, for it is 
about as bitter a book as could well 
be. A young Englishman of medical 
and Oxford training spent seven years 
amid malaria, elephantiasis, filth, ap- 
palling heat, natives, and 
general degeneracy. He barely es- 
caped, leaving behind a native wife 
and his half caste son whom he loved. 
His letters are vivid, clever, and 
tragic. As a lotus land the South Sea 
Islands have been exploited; here is 
the other side of the medal — the fig- 
ure of Truth, shameless and naked. 


diseased 


In response to a request from ar- 
chitects of New York and Boston, 
Professor John S. Humphreys of the 
School of Architecture at Harvard 
made a study of the small houses and 
bungalows of Bermuda. He has now 
gathered together some one hundred 
and eighty of his photographs and 
these, together with diagrams and ex- 
planatory text, make up the handsome 
monograph published as “Bermuda 
Houses” (Marshall Jones). 


It is difficult to explain why the 
high mountains, the polar wastes, and 
the inaccessible jungles of the world 
should exercise an irresistible fasci- 
nation for the mind of man, yet it is 
undeniable that the untrodden re- 
gions of the earth are alluring simply 
because they are untrodden. Mount 
Everest, for example, is likely long 
to be the Mecca of the daring for no 
other reason than that it is the sum- 
mit of the world. As we are re- 
minded in C. G. Bruce’s volume on 
“The Assault on Mount Everest, 
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1922” (Longmans, Green), it has al- 
ready been the goal of intrepid ad- 
venturers who have risked their lives 
in the attempt to gain its peak. This 
book, which deals with the exploits 
of the latest climbing expedition, 
some members of which reached a 
height of 27,300 feet, describes excel- 
lently the hardships and perils that 
have to be endured by a climbing 
party in the Himalayas, and is ren- 
dered more vivid by a number of full 
page illustrations that tend to sub- 
stantiate the conclusions of the text. 


Lacking in great interest as a nar- 
ration of adventure, “My Adventures 
in Bolshevik Russia’ (Dodd, Mead) 
provides us with an interesting char- 
acter study of an unusual person pos- 
sessed of strange mental twists and 
positive convictions. As we read we 
are inclined to the opinion of the 
French Secretary, who told Odette 


A book for the home, the 


office and the journey 


SOUTH AMERICA 
A DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO 


THE SOUTH 
AMERICAN TOUR 


By Annie S. Peck 


A.M., F.R.G.S. 


Author of “Industrial and Commercial 
South America” 


An accurate guide toSouth America 

Indispensable to the tourist 

Up to date in its information cover- 
ing hotels, railways, restaurants, 
etc. 

A reliable source of information 
to the business man. 


A delightful travel-book for a per- 


sonally conducted under 


the library lamp. 


tour 
At All DORAN 
BOOKS 


Bookshops $3.50 
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Keun that she seemed to imagine she 
was born to set the world right. 
Since her voluntary efforts to direct 
the policy of the Entente in the Near 
East were unacceptable to the diplom- 
atists of the countries composing it, 
she determined to withhold her sage 
counsel and permit them, as she says, 
“to go to the devil in their own way”. 
Her arraignment of Bolshevism is 
mild in comparison to her vitriolic at- 
tack upon the British military police 
system in Constantinople, all of which 
would have been much more convinc- 
ing if less vindictive. From an edu- 
cational standpoint, her effort is not 
so enlightening as are many articles 
and books written by less prejudiced 
authors. 


Stephen Graham chooses and groups 
his words in a careful fashion none 
too common in this age of tremendous 
output. “In Quest of El Dorado” 
(Appleton) is further proof of the 


The BAKER & TAYLOR Co. 
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“The Infinite Variety of Books’’ 


adds much to their fascination. But it 
adds also to the problem of convenient 
book distribution. About ten thousand 
new boow: 2re published every year, and 
tens of thousands are listed in the pub- 
lishers’ catalogues. That your Bookseller 
can keep the latest and best of them on 
display, and give prompt and accurate 
service in securing others for you is 
largely due to the Book Wholesaler. 
Your Bookseller will tell you that our 
stock of half a million volumes (over 
50,000 different titles), our location in the 
publishing centre, and our experience of 
more than half a century contribute much 
to the convenience of your bookbuying. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
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effectiveness of this manner of com- 
position. Even when the wanderer 
presumes to be dogmatic regarding 
the political and economic future of 
America, the statements he makes 
hold one’s interest by their style in 
being said if not by their message. 
Of course, everyone is free to express 
his opinion of American enterprise; 
but when one is sentimental enough 
to choose to discover the South Amer- 
ican countries by duplicating as far 
as possible the voyage of Columbus, 
when one is romantic enough to in- 
sist on first seeing the Pacific from 
Balboa’s vantage point, the rest of us 
cannot take his economic thought too 
seriously. It, too, is colored by the 
imaginative gift of the traveler. In 
reality, this is another comment on 
America by a visitor who did not stay 
here long enough. When he talks 
about “the Red Sox of Chicago” one 
may well question his information in 
other things. But, for all that, it is 
good reading. 


Of the writing of books on Paris 
there shall be no end. In “The Lure 
of Old Paris” (Little, Brown) C. H. 
Crichton has built an elaborate ma- 
chinery of fantasy and romance to 
bear his rather lightweight story of 
the French capital. Personally we 
prefer the much maligned Baedeker. 
We are weary of fantom dancers sud- 
denly appearing on the lawns of Ver- 
sailles to the amazement of the modern 
tourist. The theme was once used in- 
imitably by a great writer and that 
serves. In extenuation of this some- 
what irritable review we would plead 
that the author terms Paris “my 
ladye”, an affectation hard to bear. 

“My Journey 


y Round the World” 
(Lippincott) represents the impres- 
sions gleaned by Lord Northcliffe on 
his memorable tour of 1921-22, But 
far more interesting than the record 
of places visited is the insight fur- 
nished into the personality of this re- 
markable man. 
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ILLIAM McFEE, retired from 

the sea, has been daring this 
season the storms of the lecture plat- 
rm. His tour will carry him all the 
way to Los Angeles and San Francisco 
even into the wilds of Hollywood. 
CLARA LAUGHLIN declares that she 
can tell a long way off what people are 
going to say to her as soon as they 
reach hailing distance. For usually 
it is: “Do you ever take people to 
Europe? If you do, will you take 
me?” But she doesn’t, and she won’t, 
for she ardently believes that people 
should not “be took’. “But I'll tell 
you all how to take yourselves”, she 
And proceeds to do it: in books, 
in magazines, in her travel study 
courses, in lectures galore, and even 
over the radio, every Tuesday evening 
from the WMAQ (Chicago “Daily 
News”) station. It seems to us that 
the chair of travel of which she speaks 
(quoting Poultney Bigelow) in this 
issue, is already established, in the 
large University of the U. S. A. And 
perhaps it is rather more effective 
there than it would be in college halls. 
For European travel may seem a 
remote possibility to a majority of 
young students, and not worth study- 
ing as an art. Whereas, in these other 
ways, Miss Laughlin reaches just those 
persons who are bent upon it and 
eager to learn. An individual who is 
capable of any self estimate is bound 
to shrink alarmingly, in his habitual 
valuation of himself, when he finds 
himself on European soil and begins 
to realize how much there is that he 
wants to know and how little prepara- 
tion he has for learning it. It is for 
him (and he is legion) that Miss 
Laughlin has written her newest book, 
“So You’re Going to Paris’, just off 
the Houghton Mifflin press. JOHN V. 
A. WEAVER is now taking a month off 


says. 


from his duties as conductor of the 
Brooklyn “Eagle’s” literary pages, and 
is in Florida, putting the finishing 
touches on his play in the American 
language (name withheld) and getting 
into the swing of a novel, “The Milk- 
White Steed”, which he hopes to fin- 
ish within the next ten years. 


MEADE MINNIGERODE was born in 
London and educated at Harrow and 
at Yale. He has written many books 
and short stories, among them “The 
Seven Hills” (Putnam) and “Some 
Personal Letters of Herman Melville 
and a Bibliography” (Brick Row). It 
was while he was gathering material 
for his merchant marine novel, ‘Oh, 
Susanna!” (Putnam), that he became 
interested in the period of 1840. The 
present article on Fanny Elssler is one 
of a dozen on social aspects of that 
period shortly to be published in book 
form under the title of “The Fabulous 
Forties” (Putnam). EDWIN ARLING- 
TON ROBINSON has been spending the 
winter in New York City. A new 
long poem of this famous American 
poet is shortly to be published. 
EVELINE Scott (Mrs. Harold Scott) 
has lived many years in Turkey, at 
Robert College, Constantinople, to be 
exact. She tells us that there they 
follow every bit of literary news from 
this country with avidity, and that ex- 
cept for architectural minglings and 
the complexion of its students, Robert 
College seems about like an American 
university. MAURICE LESEMANN is a 
young man of twenty four who has 
just been graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and has also won the 
annual Witter Bynner Prize for a 
group of poems by an undergraduate, 
his being called “In the Range Coun- 
try”. Lesemann left college for a 
time before graduation to wander in 
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New Mexico. He worked at various 
odd jobs, among them teaching school 
in a little Mexican town, Los Cerrillos, 
near Santa Fe. ELLIOT BLUMENFELD, 
son of an American journalist 
Ralph D. Blumenfeld, now sojourning 
in England as chairman and editor of 
the “Daily Express”—was for a short 
period on the New York “Times” but 
has now returned to England. WITTER 
BYNNER, recently in New York City 
for a few weeks, almost immediately 
returned to New Mexico, which he is 
apparently making his permanent 
home. Last spring he spent some time 
in Mexico with Mr. and Mrs. D. H. 
Lawrence. His latest book was a 
translation from the French of Charles 
Vildrac’s “A Book of Love” (Dut- 
ton). Mary AUSTIN hag been ill, but 
is now recovering. Her articles on 
“Genius” have achieved as wide notice 
as any which we have ever published 
in THE BOOKMAN. 


Mary CADWALADER JONES was born 
in Philadelphia in 1850. She married 
in New York City and has lived here 
ever since. At present she is thinking 
of writing her recollections. Mrs. 
Jones has long been an adviser to pub- 
lishing houses and a writer of delight- 
Her “European 
Travel for Women” (Macmillan) is 
a book which has gone through sev- 
eral editions. GEORGE S. BRYAN, now 
married and living in his Connecticut 
fastness, occasionally dips into New 
York City. He is to have a new vol- 
ume of verse and he is busy at work 
on “The Useful Knowledge Books” 
series for Little, Brown. LEONORA 
SPEYER (Mrs. Edgar Speyer) is at 
present preparing another collection 
of poems for publication. Her earlier 
book, “A Canopic Jar” (Dutton), re- 
ceived high praise from the critics. 
J. F.’s book, “The Magic Sea Shell’ 
(Doran), has just gone into a second 
printing. He is happy over the fact 
that it now has a red instead of a tan 


ful magazine articles. 


cover. STIRLING BOWEN is a 
middlewestern journalist, so far a 
we know still living in Detroit. CLAR 
ENCE E. ANDREWS, author of severa 
volumes, among them “Old Morocco 
and the Forbidden Atlas” (Doran), is 
a professor of English at Ohio State 
University and an inveterate traveler. 
KENNETH M. GOULD has recently been 
made university editor at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburg, where he writes that 
he is exceedingly busy becoming ac- 
quainted with the details of his new 
position in the Department of Publica- 
tions. HELEN APPLETON READ has 
been art editor of the Brooklyn 
“Eagle” since Joseph Pennell resigned. 
She studied painting abroad under 
Henri, and has contributed articles to 
a number of art magazines. Last 
year she conducted the studio and gal- 
lery page in “Shadowland”. SIDNEY 
WILLIAMS is engaged on a new mys- 
tery novel having to do with rum run- 
ners. He is so absorbed in its creation 
that on a recent trip between New 
York and Philadelphia he carried his 
typewriter with him. 


youns 


BERNICE L. KENYON wishes to ex- 
plain that she is not the same person 
as Doris Kenyon, the actress now ap- 
pearing in “The Gift’, who has re- 
cently been publishing poetry in the 
magazines while pursuing her dra- 
matic career. There has been a good 
deal of confusion between the two 
names, partly because both young 
women are interested in the theatre 
and in poetry. 3ernice L. Kenyon 
has been writing plays, one of which 
is included in Frank Shay’s latest col- 
lection, “A Treasury of Plays for 
Men” (Little, Brown). A year ago 
her volume of poems, “Songs of Un- 
rest” (Scribner), came off the press 
to arouse immediate interest. Her 
reviews and critical articles appear 
frequently in magazines and news- 
papers, and she is now at work upon 
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What code 
shall the young 


wife observe? 


Prevented from marry- 
ing the man she loves, 
but finding her hus- 
band a good compan- 
ion and having a sense 
of humor, whatcan she 
do to stifle the assaults 
of memory ? 
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‘ 


? HE Personal Relation in Indus- 

try” by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. (Boni, Liveright) is a sermon on 
cooperation in industry. Mr. Rocke- 
feller apparently believes that the 
time has come when the business men 
of the nation must think in terms of 
the laboring man, and the laboring 
man must think in terms of the busi- 
ness man; in other words, that coop- 
eration and not conflict must exist. 
This last statement is a truism, but 
so is the book. Mr. Rockefeller does, 
however, really place himself on rec- 
ord in a clear cut and forcible way. 
In a physically detached manner he 
has made a sincere effort to enter 
into the lives of those who work for 
him, and the result while it has 
cost him no personal inconvenience, 
has brought forth conclusions which 
should be of value to those who are 
interested in the coordination of two 
antithetical forces. 


“Advertising Campaigns” by Harry 
Tipper and George French (Van Nos- 
trand) is a book devoted solely to the 
executive end of advertising—to mar- 
ket analysis, to organization, and to 
the planning and operation of an ad- 
vertising campaign. It deduces axi- 
oms from successful campaigns and 
shows how to apply them to new cam- 
paigns, and in this way suggests very 
practical methods of analysis and 
planning. It should be a valuable 
study for the advertising department 
of an industrial concern or financial 
institution. If at times its analyses 
seem too detailed, it must be remem- 
bered that it is one of the first books 
of its kind in the field, a field of in- 
creasing importance, and one which 
should be distinguished from adver- 
tising in the ordinary sense of the 


word. The consistently planned sell- 
ing campaign, so called, is the prod- 
uct of tremendous detail and thought, 
and has often been rewarded by ex- 
ceedingly large profits. 


“Foreign Credit Facilities in the 
United Kingdom” is Number 2 of 
Volume CVIII of “Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law’, edited 
by the Faculty of Political Science, 
Columbia University. This paper by 
Leland Rex Robinson, Ph.D., is a 
sketch of the postwar development 
and present status of the Kingdom’s 
credit facilities. The detailed tech- 
nique of overseas banking is too great 
a subject to be treated within the 
covers of one volume, but the author 
has apparently realized this and has 
treated the nature and function of in- 
stitutions making up the money mar- 
ket, rather than details of banking. 


In “John H. Patterson, Pioneer 
in Industrial Welfare” (Doubleday, 
Page), Samuel Crowther writes of 
his subject chiefly as the man who, 
in the language of his own employees, 
“provided work for us under condi- 
tions that are unequalled in the in- 
dustrial world”. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Patterson’s great achievement 
does lie in the schools, playgrounds, 
clubs, gardens, parks, model factories, 
and even the government of the city 
of Dayton. He founded the National 
Cash Register Company in 1884, at 
the age of forty, and was still the 
active Chairman of the Board when 
he died in 1922. The book is a very 
keen analysis of a great business 
builder; in the discussion of Mr. Pat- 
terson’s business policies, method of 
handling men, and views on finance, 
Mr. Crowther is most thorough.—J. G. 





AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


HE RELIGION OF WISE MEN” 
(Doran) is a frank discussion 
the essentials of a universal reli- 
rion. The author, George Frederick 
Wates, approaches his subject from 
the standpoint of universality, con- 
tending that no religion can be ul- 
timately satisfactory that is not ca- 
pable of becoming universal. A brief 
survey is given of the growth and 
present condition of Christianity, to 
show that both history and experience 
support the author’s view. Minds 
that find satisfaction in perfect free- 
dom of discussion in matters reli- 
gious will welcome this unprejudiced 
plea for a universal religion. 


‘Borrowed Axes and Other Ser- 
(Judson) is the Reverend Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell’s contribution to 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the American Baptist 
Publication Society. These sermons 
are not theological studies, “there is 
nothing startling in them nor any- 
thing especially original’. They are 
simply the outpourings of a soul full 
of the practical social concern of the 


mons” 


Gospel. 


William Jennings Bryan’s famous 
Bible Talks at Miami, Florida, and at 
other gatherings of Christian workers 
have aroused a widespread public in- 
Most of these studies are 
brought together in book form in 
“Famous Figures of the Old Tes- 
tament” (Revell). These sketches are 
masterpieces of character delineation. 
They are deft, just, and discriminat- 
ing, and will furnish Sunday reading 
for Christians of all ages. 


terest. 


“Studies of Familiar Hymns” 
(Westminster), second series, is a 


continuation of an earlier series by 


Dr. Louis F. Benson. 
selected and 


The hymns are 
arranged in _ historical 
succession and in each is plainly 
shown the close association of reli- 
gious thought with historical develop- 
ment. Dr. Benson is regarded as the 
foremost American hymnologist. His 
book is therefore an authoritative vol- 
ume of reference. 


A revised and enlarged edition of 
“Faith and Health” (Crowell) by 
Dean Charles R. Brown of the Divinity 
School, Yale University, has recently 
been issued. Its appearance is very 
timely because M. Coué, the latest 
apostle of healing, has just visited this 
country. The relation of spiritual 
faith to bodily health is discussed. 
First, there is an analysis of Christ’s 
method of healing the sick. Next, Dr. 
Brown takes up the “Modern Faith 
Cures” from the Roman Catholic 
shrines to other clinics both in and 
out of the Church. “Profit and Loss 
in Christian Science” is the third 
chapter. Then follow sections on “The 
Emmanuel Movement”, “The Method 
of Coué”, etc. It is altogether an in- 
tensely forceful and discerning book. 


In “The Bible versus the Secretary” 
(Stratford) Reverend Franklin M. 
Sprague refutes a series of articles 
written by the Secretary of the Educa- 
tion Society of a leading denomina- 
tion. Reverend Sprague discusses 
chiefly the internal evidence of the 
truth or falsity of the Bible. The 
Secretary tries to show that the Bible 
“teaches outrageous thoughts in direct 
contradiction to the spirit and teach- 
ings of Jesus’. The author seeks to 
prove that the Bible always teaches 
the truth and thereby verifies itself. 


—E. E. F. 
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630 Lexington Ave. New York City, N. Y 


present he is contributing articles to 
the magazines, but in future he hopes 
to write books, and to become known a 7 

as an American writer. WINNIFRED SEND TODAY £: £tec sample copy of 
HARPER COOLEY is the daughter of Ida Aneriea’s greatest ae a 
Husted Harper, woman suffrage his- Filled with practical articles by leading writ- 
torian. It is not surprising there- ers. Will help you write and sell stories, 
fore that her chief interest is fem- photoplays, songs, etc. 

inism, in all its phases. Mrs. Cooley 718 Butler Building CINCINNATI 


is a graduate of Stanford Univer- 


sity, California. She has written many Learn SHORT STORY Writing 
feature articles for yspapers and : 

¢ ature articles i r newspap ; . ‘ By mail, from Dr. Richard Burton, “‘great- 

magazines, and in the course of this | est authority of them all.” His students have 

. ! made thousands,—one nearly $100,000. This 

work, and on her trips to Europe, has is a real training course with individual crit- 

: : a k icism of each lesson. Story writing is a fas- 

met many famous women. Her boo cinating side-line,offering more money, prestige, advance- 

d wave ta ; “ > Tour 7 ment. You may have ideas that will bring fame and 

of essays is entitled “The New Wo-  fivtune. Find out. Send today for FREE BOOK, “Short 


P ” —_ ma PP ‘ it. Story Writing,” Profit-Sharing Plan and special low rate. 
manhood” (Broadway Pub. Co.). WIL Laird Extension Inst., Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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JUST A MOMENT— 


Won’t you stop and look through these paragraphs 


from recent issues of the Living Age? 


See 


if they don’t interest you. 


Certainly the greatest obstacle to foreign 
respect for America—to be candid, a stand- 
ing subject of foreign derision—is the insen- 
sate persuasion still prevalent there of a spe- 
cial immunity of America from sin, whether 
in national dealings with other nations or in 
any other matter. Nor can it well fail to be 
a degrading influence, going far to frustrate 
what truly is good in that country. 

—Lorp CHARNWOOD. 


I believe that the same policy of coercion 
that has guided and still guides the great 
European Powers in their dealings with the 
smaller nations inspires the despotic sway 
of the United States over Latin America. 

—ARTURO QUINTANA, 
in the Buenos Aires Nosotros. 

his unhappy inability to grow up—so at- 
tractive in children and Conservatives, but 
so deleterious to the prospects of Liberal 
leaders—is neatly exemplified in the eternal 
childhood of Lord Rosebery. His long ca- 
reer has been a painfully protracted adoles- 
cence. Sometimes he would play quietly with 
his toys for years together. But at intervals, 
swept by those dark impulses which devas- 
tate the nursery, he dashed them on the floor 
and went off to mutter in a corner, leaving 


his little friends in tears, and rather enjoy- 
ing the anxious speculations of the grownups 
as to how soon he would be good again 
rhis pleasing mutability has a certain charm 
in childhood; it seems to go with the wide 
stare and the bright curls. But in a states 
man it somehow fails to please. 
—PHuHiLip GUEDALLA. 


After the battle of the Marne, in 1914, | 
believed that a complete victory was no 
longer possible. That is the reason I 
ported every promising way of making peace, 
so far as I could do so without weakening 
the morale of my country, which we dared 
not weaken so long as we were facing an 
enemy determined to destroy us. It was a 
mistake on the part of our political leaders 
not to have used more skillfully our oppor- 
tunities to make an early peace. 

—Crown Prince Freperick WILLIAM. 


‘They think they are soldiers! 
nothing but hoboes in uniform!’ 
‘Yes, that’s what they are—hoboes in uni- 
form. And the whole thing’s a monkey cir- 
cus.’ 
And my own impression is that the peas- 
ants are right. 
—A former German officer describing 
the Bavarian Fascisti. 
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Every week the Living Age brings to America the cream of the foreign 


press. 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 


offered here. 


HEN the famous Schumann li- 

brary of French illustrated 
books was brought to New York a 
couple of years ago, much adverse 
comment was made in the French 
press because these literary treasures 
were passing out of the country. Now, 
however, Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach has 
gone one better and brought to New 
York the famous Baron Roederer col- 
lection, which consists of far greater 
treasures of fifteenth century illus- 
tration — finer, in fact, than anything 
remaining in France in private hands. 
The name of Roederer has been fa- 
mous in this country for half a cen- 
tury in connection with imports other 
than books, and it is perhaps worth 
noting that while the product which 
made the name famous is now barred 
from entry into this country, the 
books which will perpetuate his fame 
are now barred from exportation from 
France. It is like a case of locking 
the stable door after the horse is 
stolen, however, for France will never 
see another Roederer collection of 
French illustrated books. The career 
of Roederer as a collector was me- 
teoric. From 1875 to 1881 he bought 
everything desirable that he could lay 
his hands. upon. He not only bought 
at auctions and patronized every 
great bookseller in Europe, but he 
bought en bloc the great Leon Mer- 
cier collection; the series of Marillier 
and Oudry drawings owned by Comte 
de Sauvage and Emile Pereire; he 
persuaded Baron Pichon to give up the 
drawings for the 1767 Ovid and Baron 
Rothschild to part with the wonderful 
drawings of Gravelot, Boucher, and 


Eisen for the 1757 Boccaccio. After 
Louis Roederer’s death no books were 
added, and few persons were allowed 
to see the collection. Until its arrival 
in America few collectors had an idea 
of its richness. A dramatic episode 
of its history was its removal from 
Rheims under shell fire. Not a book 
was damaged or a plate marred in the 
transfer to the Paris home of the 
Olry-Roederer family. The stately 
house at Rheims, in whose great oak 
paneled library these books were, is 
now a mass of ruins. The Roederer 
collection surpasses all others in the 
number of original drawings for il- 
lustration of the French eighteenth 
century books. There are nearly three 
thousand of them, and every artist of 
the eighteenth century is represented, 
from Oudry to Moreau. To mention 
a single item, there is Gravelot’s own 
portfolio with nearly a_ thousand 
sketches for practically all his book 
illustrations. A handsome monograph 
on the library has been written by 
Seymour De Ricci, and this describes 
in some detail not only the original 
drawings but the proofs and etchings, 
the prints and the fine bindings which 
made this library the most remarkable 
of its kind in the world. Dr. Rosen- 
bach has already disposed of some of 
the matchless series of drawings, 
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which have gone into American pri- (Fiction—Continued) 


vate collections that may in time rival The, Mies must the Face, by Arthur H. G. J 
5 “ Strattior« 

the Roederer collection, since they al-  Histoires Juives, recueillies par Raymond G 
¢ " . [Paris: Nouvelle Revue Francaise } 

ready contain the gems of the Schu- High Fires, by Marjorie Barkley McClure [Lit: 

: wr The Water-Bearer, by J. Allan Dunn [Dodd 

mann collection. The Joyous Adventurer, by Ada Barnett [Put 

Pauline, by Baroness de Knoop [Appletor 

a The Last Ditch, by Belle Willey Gue [Stratf; 

Claw and Fang, Stories of Animal Adventur: 


= a a 4 Ernest Glanville [Harcourt 
Jerome D. Kern, the librettist, who  g, ‘Rig. by Edna Ferber [Doubleday]. 
was the purchaser of some of the 
most interesting of the Conrad manu- 
; ; - One-Act Plays from the Yiddish, trans. by } 
scripts at the Quinn sale, and who is Block [Stewart Kidd] 

° . » ° ee ae , This Fine-Pretty World, A Comedy of the K 
building up a fine library, has re- tucky Mountains, by Percy MacKaye [Macn 
. . eas > materter lan}. 
cently issued in an edition of sixty 6,0 "Thousand and One Plays for the Little 1 

: A a ie — aint . _ atre, compiled by Frank Shay [Stewart Kid 
two copies, for p! esentation purpose 4 Humble Folk, One-Act Plays, by ahenenith ( 
NT] 2were , ,eorge Bernarc [Stewart Kidd] 

Nine Answers” by Ge ree . 7 ae Each in His Own Way and Two Other Plays 
Shaw”, with an introduction by Chris- Luigi Pirandello, trans. by Arthur 


. ° Ps [Dutton] 
topher Morley. This autobiography 
of Shaw was published in part in Biography and Memoirs 
“The Chapbook” for November, 1896, ™y Crystal Ball, Reminiscences, by Elisabeth Mar- 


: : bury [Boni, Liveright]. 

and is the frankest autobiography of Changes and Chances, by H. W. Nevinson (Har- 
. e court 

any living English writer. It tells in Some Memories of the Civil War, Together with 


an Appreciation of the Career and Charact: 


Shaw’s own words how he rose to his of Major General Israel Putnam, by George 


sey . . - r Haven Putnam, Litt.D. [Putnam]. 
present assured position In literature Boston Days of William Morris Hunt, by Martha 


" . F s . rarty A. S. Shannon [Marshall Jones]. 
aiter a boy hood and youth of poverty In the Footsteps of the Lincolns, by Ida M. Tar- 
« sty . / re sgay if bell [Harper]. 
and struggle. Mr. Morley — we oy eee eee 
‘ - s > q e sums [Dutton]. 
all that might be expected - Heinrich Heine, Romance and Tragedy of the 
up Mr. Shaw as probably a very lik- Poet’s Life, With a Critical Appreciation, | 
4 . ‘ Michael Monahan [N. L. Brown]. 
able man, and offers to do anything he Life of Sir William White, by Frederic Man- 
: “e hipaa ning [Dutton]. 
he can for him except read his plays. ne Trefoil, Wellington College, 
Truro, by A. C. Benson [Putnam] 
Washington’s Southern Tour, 1791, by Archibald 
<5 Henderson [Houghton]. 


- — alia Recollections of My Fifty Years Hunting and 
Alfred Fowler, secretary-treasurer Fishing, by William B. Mershon [Stratford] 


of the American Bookplate Society, ag 7 le ay ie Pw ergy eo 4 

. . ar ‘ , j Dublin and Commander of the Parliamentary 
every little while starts a new peri- Douce. ae Relea aan "ks ae a 

_ n atea ig * xal- M. Kerr [London: Heath Cranton]. 

odical. The latest — 1s se Mrs Montagu, “‘Queen of the Blues’, Her Letters 
20n’’, ¢ arterly review attractively and Friendships from 1762 to 1800, ed. by Reg- 
leon » a quarter|} = Ps ” inald Blunt, 2 vols. [Houghton]. 
issued from Mr. Fowler’s office at The Story of a Great 


hn ‘ ° . _ Wells [Macmillan]. 
Kansas City, Missouri. In this first Louis Manoha, by Abbi 
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Drama 


Living 


Lincoln, and 


Schoolmaster, by H. G 


A. Bessieres, trans. | 


‘ ; i Rev. I. Domestici [Stratford 
number Gardner Teall writes on “Par- " mestici [Stratford] 
adoxy” and Edward Basil Lupton on tee 


his beloved “David Copperfield”. Mr. Old Fre nck Colour-Prints, by Campbell Dodgso 
. . : = szondon: aiton anc rusco omith 
Fowler’s experiments keep bringing Fine Prints of the Year, An Annual Review 
Pp ° c - hi -a] Contemporary Etching and Engraving, ed 
him nearer the goal of typog apnica Malcolm C. Salaman, Vol. I [London: Haltor 
and Truscott Smith]. 
excellence. William Glackens, by Forbes Watson [Duffield 
Arts Monographs] 
Georges Seurat, by Walter Pach [Duffield—Art 
Monographs]. 
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of every description thoroughly searched for and i 

found expeditiously. We specialize in English edi- Robert Browning, Poet and Philosopher, 1850-18 

tions. Imperfect sets completed. First editions by Frances M. Sim [Appleton] 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


R. JOSEPH COLLINS, author of 

“The Doctor Looks at _ Lit- 
erature” (Doran), is at present in 
Europe. He is a New York physician 
of note who has always been deeply 
interested in books and their authors. 
His specialty being nervous diseases 
and psychological disturbances, he 
feels himself peculiarly qualified to un- 
derstand the fictiom and poetry of the 
present day. Dr. Collins’s new book 
will be called, “Taking the Literary 
Pulse”. ALAN RINEHART has recently 
returned from a trip taken through 
some of the outposts of the United 
States Marine Corps. He was given a 
roving commission by General Butler 
in order that he might enter into the 
life of the corps and of the countries 
through which he traveled. The story 
of his trip will be told in “The Cos- 
mopolitan” magazine and in several 
newspapers across the country. Mean- 
while, the Rinehart family is very 
busy — Dr. Rinehart is soon to pub- 
lish a book, “The Science of Health”; 
Mrs. Rinehart is to have a new collec- 
tion of stories, to be called “Temper- 
amental People”; and young Alan him- 
self will probably have a book issued 
before the next year closes. 
HEWES CARSON, a student under and 
admirer of Stuart Pratt Sherman, has 
been attached to a publishing house in 
New York City; but has now under- 
taken to become an advertising man. 
He has long been a contributor of 
critical pieces to THE BOOKMAN and 
is capable in his estimates and brilliant 
in his expression of them. 

CARL VAN DOREN, the literary ed- 
itor of “The Century”, wrote a most 
enlightening piece about himself re- 
cently in “The Nation”. Mr. Van 


GERALD ~ 


Doren, one of our foremost critics, 
is the author of numerous volumes, 
among them “The American Novel’ 
and “Contemporary American Nov- 
elists, 1900-1920” (Macmillan). He 
has recently been elected president of 
the American Centre of Galsworthy’s 
International P. E. N. Club. Mr. Van 
Doren was one of the earliest revival- 
ists for Herman Melville. He “dis- 
covered” him in print in 1915, and in 
1917 published in “The Cambridge 
History of American Literature” what 
was almost the earliest discussion con- 
nected with the revival. Raymond 
Weaver’s life of Melville resulted from 
a suggestion of Mr. Van Doren’s. 
JEANNETTE MARKS, head of the de- 
partment of English literature at 
Mount Holyoke College, is a poet and 
author of long standing. Her rooms 
are a mecca for undergraduates who 
care for poetry, and she keeps interest 
in the writing of poetry alive by her 
clubs and gatherings. MARY CAD- 
WALADER JONES has left New York 
City for Europe, where she will spend 
the summer. Mrs. Jones is a native 
of Philadelphia, where she was born 
in 1850. She has lived in New York 
City for a number of years and her 
articles have appeared in many mag- 
azines. Her book “European Travel 
for Women” (Macmillan) has long 
been popular. WILLIAM ROSE BENET, 
Dr. Henry Canby’s associate on the 
staff of the “Literary Review” of the 
New York “Evening Post”, is a poet 
of note and a critic of reputation. His 
last published book of poetry was 
“Moons of Grandeur” (Doran). GRANT 
OVERTON is at work on a new book 
about books and authors, on the order 
of “American Nights Entertainment”, 
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Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $395 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA — July 3 to September 2. 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 
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37 days, $490; other tours $515—$800. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
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By Annie S. Peck 
A.M., F.R.G.S. 
Author of “Industrial and Commercial 
South America” 


aecurate guide to South America 


ndispensable to the tourist 

» to date in its information cover 
ing hotels, railways, restaurants, 
source of information to 
Siness man. 


reliable 
the bu 
delightful travel-book for a per- 
conducted tour under the 
library lamp. 
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in which the article on Jeffery Far 
extended 
form, is to be one of the chapters. His 


nol, in a somewhat more 
new novel, “The Thousand and First 
Night” (Doran), 
his last, if writing about other writers 


will, he says, not be 
leaves him any time to write more 

Mary AUSTIN is at 
book 
southern country which she loves so 


fiction himself. 
work upon a concerning the 
well. 

Dr. WILLIAM L. STIDGER of Detroit 
is probably the foremost book preacher 
For three years he has 
Book 


every Sunday evening to crowds num- 


in America. 
preached a Dramatic Sermon 
bering two and three thousand per- 
written two 
concerning books, “‘The Place of Books 
in the Life We Live’, and “There Are 
Books”. A friend of 
Henry Ford’s, he recently published 
“Henry Ford: the Man and His Mo- 
tives”. DUBOSE HEYWARD, a young 
North 
collaborator with Hervey Allen in writ- 
ing 
and has recently published a new col- 
BABETTE 
DEUTSCH is at present traveling with 
her husband, Avrahm Yarmolinsky, in 
Europe. 


sons. He has volumes 


Sermons in 


poet living in Carolina, was 


“é 


Carolina Chansons” (Macmillan), 


lection of his own things. 


She is a well known poet, and 
her articles have appeared widely in 
the magazines. ERNEST BoyD was 
born in Dublin and educated privately. 
He studied abroad and was trained in 
languages, law, and economics for the 
British Consular Service, from which 
he resigned in 1919, after having 
served in this country, Spain and Den- 
mark. He returned to America in 1920 
and joined the editorial staff of the 
New York “Evening Post”. Subse- 
quently he ran a weekly department in 
“The Literary Review” entitled Liter- 
ature Abroad, in which he dealt in ro- 
tation with the current books of 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and his 
native Ireland. Over a period of near- 
ly two years, terminating in Decem- 
ber, 1923, Mr. Boyd was associated 
with the firm of Alfred A. Knopf 
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Riding on the Rim 
of the World! 


; ‘Iaewde hundred feet down —sheer. ‘Two miles across. 
A shouting sun in a high blue-glorious sky. Peak and lake 
ind ten square miles of ice-field on the other side of the valley, 


up level with your eyes — not twenty men have explored it. And 


‘Takakkaw, the spun-silver waterfall, swung like a ravelled comet 


from the glacier to the valley floor. 


You don’t need to make a million dollars to feel like Napoleon. 
\ltitude does it. Plain altitude and a mountain pony and snow. 
\t Yoho Camp in the Canadian Pacific Rockies. 

This is just one of a chain of nine Bungalow Camps where the 
rates are as moderate as the views are immense. Horses, trails, 
flowers, bears, fishing, hunting with the camera, motor roads — 
ind Swiss guides if you want to get where the going is straight 


ub. 


P. S.—Forgot the most important sport. Eating. At 
present you don’t know the meaning of the word. But 
you will up there. Write for the Bungalow Camp 
Booklet! Canadian Pacific offices everywhere. In New 
York at 44th and Madison Avenue. In Chicago at 140 
S. Clark Street. 


Canadian Pactiiic 
It Spans the World 
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ee §6=—6s?e's, saviser and editor for foreign liter. 
A Concise Review ature. In an analogous capacity he 
FROM 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW worked for a season with the Theatre 


FEBRUARY, 1924 Guild. He has translated and edited 


The VEILED EMPRESS. By Benjamin A. Morton. the definitive edition of the Collected 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 22s. 6d. ot. $5.00 . . . 
een ee DW. 45th St. N.Y. Novels and Stories of Guy de Mau- 


Mr. Morton's historical Arabian Night is not only passant, “Les Propos d’ Anatole 
capital reading, but a shrewdly persuasive case * 7 - . 
fora new factor in the Napoleonic legend. These F rance ro “Der Untertan”’ by Heinrik h 
word pictures and anecdotes are remarkably fas- , oe as x 

cinating in themselves, whilst the clever colour Mann, “Ranke Viljer”’, a Danish com- 
studies of Mauritian types and places by Chris- . = 

tina Morton greatly help the tropic spell. It is edy by Gustav W ied, and other WOPrKS. 
however, the story of Aimée Dubuc de Rivery to ‘ ‘6 ’ . 
which the larger part of the book is devoted, who He is the author of “Ireland’s Liter- 
—captured at sea by Barbary corsairs, and sent ° ’ 

as a gift to the Sultan of Constantinople—be- aAYFy Renaissance”, “The Contemporar} 
came the mother of Mahmoud the Great, the man - , “els 1” 66 oe eee ae 
whose implacable disdain of Napoleon after Drama of Ireland”, “Appreciations and 
Joséphine’s divorce was as remarkable as his pre- — se SP « : > 
vious friendship in spite of the Egyptian cam- Depreciations ’ and a contributo1 to 
paign. Why Turkey failed to grasp the magnifi- Ty ot oe . In? atac” 
cent opportunity of recovering from her ancient Civilization in the United States 
enemy, Russia, her former possessions and more, . UO nits nic : ieg”’ > ia af 
when Napoleon made it clear that it would be and “Criticism in America”. He is a 
safe and easy to do so, has never been explained; 


—- saPrlict ‘ inors jeal and 
so Mr. Merten's story of Aimige tniecme upon Prewent working on a biographical and 
her son’s character and actions, by the light of erjtica] study of Maupassant. 

her Creole traditions and convent education, . 

seems to supply the tiny factor which overturned 

a meteoric career, and his documentation and E ‘ . . 

research do much to support this theory. At the DAVID CARB is a playwright, one ol 
very least, an unexpectedly interesting new light — ateon > ——— >. 9 
upon the épopée is discreetly and with all modesty the QI aduates of I rofessor Bake1 Ss 


submitted in this most catapeeting book course at Harvard. His “Queen Vie- 
G. P. PUTNAM S SONS toria”, in which he collaborated with 
Publishers 


2 Went 46th Se. NEW YORK CITY Walter Prichard Eaton, was produced 
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Orient 


Illustrated with Oriental Art Pictures and Plates 


A Journal of World-Fellowship and Better Understanding 
between the Orient and the Occident. 


. E> 
a ; = > F And International Magazine of Art and Culture 


Orient opens the portals that lead you to the Oriental treasures 
in art, literature and culture. 

Published Bi-monthly, Subscription $3.00 a year, 50 cents 
copy. 

Announcing the $1000 ANNUAL ORIENT PRIZE for 
International Essay Contest in the 1924 ORIENT ANNUAL 
just out. Price $1.00. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Good for 30 days only 


ORIENT MAGAZINE, 132 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y 

Enclosed $1.00 please send me a copy of 1924 ORIENT ANNI AL 
which entitles me to 2 following issues of the ORIENT MAGAZINE, 
by which time I should be able to decide if I would like to continue 
to be a subscriber. 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


HE Reconstruction of the Spirit- 

ual Ideal” (Appleton) contains 

six Hibbert lectures delivered by 
Adler at Oxford University. In 

hese lectures Dr. Adler expresses the 
hilosophy of living which he has de- 
veloped as a life work. He particu- 
arly discusses three of the most vital 
problems of our time: marriage, labor, 
and the Society of Nations. The prob- 
em of reconstruction is pre- 
sented as that of perfecting the per- 
sonal relations involved in our society. 
Dr. Adler establishes a principle on 
which, in his judgment, a society of 
mankind can be founded. And, in a 
statement of personal religion, he 
shows that anyone may achieve a pro- 
found realization of the worth and 
significance of the individual spirit. 
These lectures grip the attention at 
mce because of their practical ideal- 


social 


ism. 


The account furnished by Rev. 
Msgr. M. D. Krmpotic of the life and 
issionary labors of Rev. Ferdinand 
Konseak, S. J. in California and else- 
during the early eighteenth 
entury forms the subject matter of 
“Life and Works of the Rev. Ferdi- 
nand Konscak, S. J.” (Stratford). 
This book portrays a character that 
stimulates the practice of virtue—a 
man who at the call of his Master left 
his native country, crossed the deep, 
ind entered the American wilderness 
to work as an apostle among the red- 
men. It is a beautifully written story 
' thrilling adventures. 


where 


Principal L. P. Jacks of Manchester 
College, Oxford, long known to dis- 
criminating readers in America, whose 
recently published ‘‘Religious Perplex- 
ties” proved so popular, presents a 
new collection of essays on vital ques- 


tions of the hour, “Realities and 
Shams” (Doran). In a foreword the 
essays are said to have been “prompted 
by reflection on the course of events 
during the last nine years”. With 
untrammeled frankness the author 
sets forth the need for new methods 
and new men if civilization is not to 
be overtaken by disaster. 


In “Our Nuns” (Benziger) the Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S. J. writes of a se- 
ries of visits, termed by him pilgrim- 
ages, which he made through fifteen 
typical Catholic institutions. In all 
of them—the orphanage, the hospital, 
the old people’s home, etc.—he finds 
the same patient, loving person, ever 
ready to render a varied and vital 
service for God and country. Dealing 
mainly with the human side of these 
institutions, Rev. Lord has written a 
brilliant, delightful book, sparing the 
reader the usual boresome statistics 
and particulars. It is a vividly true 
appreciation. 


The Deems Lectures for 1922 at 
New York University, delivered by 
Henry Churchill King, are contained 
in “Seeing Life Whole” (Macmillan). 
The purpose of these lectures is to 
present a Christian philosophy of life, 
and the author approaches his subject 
from six angles: scientific, psycholog- 
ical, value, personal and ethical, phil- 
osophical, and Biblical and Christian. 
He succeeds admirably in showing “the 
close and vital relations of the most 
significent lines of modern thought to 
Christian living and thinking.” 


“Reasonable Religion: Emanuel 
Swedenborg, his Message and Teach- 
ing” (Dutton) is an outline of the 
main features of this great philos- 
opher’s system, clearly and simply 





AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


stated by E. Brayley Hodgetts, pres- 
ident of the Swedenborg Society. Af- 
ter a short biographical and critical 
sketch, Mr. Hodgetts takes up sepa- 
rately Swedenborg’s revelations con- 
cerning “Life and Creation”, “The 
Origin of Evil’, “Ethics”, “Sex’’, “The 
Governance of the World’, ‘“Revela- 
tion”, “Prayer”, “The Sacraments”, 
“The Church”, “The Soul’, “The Here- 
after”, and “The Godhead”. The re- 
cent achievements of science and the 
general trend of modern ideas tend to 
bring Swedenborg into ever greater 
harmony with contemporary thougfrt, 
making the present a favorable time 
for the popularization of his remark- 
ably harmonious, rational, and logical 
philosophy. These teachings are here 
presented in such a way that they 
can be easily grasped and digested 
by the untheological reader. 


A new edition of the Old and New 
Testaments, made up of passages 
woven together into chapters of con- 
venient length for reading in church 
service or in the family circle, is “The 
Living Word” (Century) by Henry 
Hallam Saunderson. The language of 
the great standard versions is re- 
tained. There are nearly three hun- 
dred Scripture lessons, each with a 
distinguishing title. This book selects 
such passages as are especially adapted 
for those who never read the Bible 
through, and does it skilfully and with 
insight. 


A carefully thought out, clearly and 
effectively expressed series of essays 
in religious restatement is “The Great- 
er Christ” (Judson) by Reverend Al- 


bert D. Belden, the famous English 
pastor and essayist. Here are treated 
such living themes as religion and 
evolution, the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, the divinity of the Scriptures, 
the divinity of Christ, the meaning of 
the death of Jesus, and the return of 
Christ. “The book is meant partic- 
ularly for the help of lay readers who 


desire a popular though well consid- 
ered presentation of these difficult 
problems rather than an academic 
treatment of them.” 


A new volume in the Beacon Course 
in Religious Education is “From 
Desert to Temple” (Beacon). Eleanor 
Wood Whitman presents the Old Tes- 
tament story geographically and in 
such a way that the Hebrew people live 
again in the mind and heart of the 
reader. “The use of this book by 
pupils approximately twelve years old 
should make real to them these an- 
cient people of God, instruct and quick- 
en their developing minds in religious 
history and expression, and serve as 
a valuable introduction to the Gospel 
story.” 


“Can We Find God?” (Doran) by) 
Arthur B. Patten is an interpretation 
of the mystical element in religion 
and its application to modern life, 
that will help clear away many mis- 
conceptions. The author shows that 
modern mysticism is an attainable 
Christian experience, and that it is 
an essential and practical part of our 
religious life. In contrast to a true 
mysticism, many current religious de- 
lusions are considered and shown to 
be untenable. 


“An effort to show the relation of 
modern English poetry to the higher 
thought and impulse of the race” is 
Arthur S. Hoyt’s “The Spiritual Mes- 
sage of Modern English Poetry” 
(Macmillan). By a study of the poets 
of the last hundred years he shows 
our constant need of this poetry to 
give us eyes and heart and purpose. 
He undertakes to “rescue us from our 
threatened loss of faith in man, to 
conform us in our democratic sympa- 
thies and to save us from the surren- 
der of our belief in the victory of the 
vicarious life’. It is a book to be read 
with great pleasure and profit. 

—E. E. F. 





THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


“ HE World Struggle for Oil’ is 

written by Pierre l’Espagnol de 
a Tramerye and published by Knopf. 
The present translation is by C. Leon- 
ard Leese. It is a rather thorough 
story of the mighty but quiet strug- 
gle between the United States, Great 
Britain, and France for dominance in 
the field of the world’s oil supply. Re- 
cent industrial developments based on 
the displacing by oil of coal as a fuel 
and source of power are tremendous 
in their scope, and serve to make un- 
derstandable the intensity of such a 
struggle as is now going on. Particu- 
larly interesting is the story of the 
early rivalry between the Standard 
Oil Company and the companies com- 
posing the Royal Dutch Shell, from 
which has developed the present in- 
ternational struggle. The story of 
Royal Dutch Shell, Standard Oil, and 
Anglo-Persian is a business epic, par- 
ticularly at this time, and the author 
has made it an absorbing tale. 


“Adjusting Immigrant and Indus- 
try” by William M. Leiserson, Ph. D. 
(Harper), contains largely material 
which has been gathered by the Divi- 
sion of Legal Protection and Correc- 
tion of Studies in Methods of Amer- 
icanization. Dr. Leiserson has treated 
in detail the many aspects of adjust- 
ing the immigrant to American in- 
dustry, and has supplemented his facts 
with numerous tables, and with the 
histories of individual cases. As 
superintendent of the Model State 
Employment Bureaus in Wisconsin, 
he has had the opportunity to study 
his subject; he has besides served on 
several government commissions in 
this country and in Europe. The book 
is the ninth volume in a series pub- 
lished by Harper, called Americaniza- 


tion Studies, prepared by means of 
funds furnished by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 


“Money” by William Trufant Fos- 
ter and Waddill Catchings is published 
in a revised edition by Houghton Mif- 
flin. The problems of unemployment, 
profiteering, and business cycles are 
here dealt with in a new way and, 
conveniently enough, strictly in accord 
with what is going on in banking and 
in business today. The authors are 
a teacher and a man of active busi- 
ness; the result of their collaboration 
is a study which is praised in high 
terms by such men as Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, Paul Warburg, and J. H. Puel- 
icher. It is a publication of the 
Pollak Foundation for Economic Re- 
search, and the fact that it is a second 
edition recommends it as an eminently 
satisfactory study of a subject vital in 
these days of economic uncertainty. 


“Monetary Reform” by John May- 
nard Keynes (Harcourt, Brace) pre- 
sents an opportunity for a prolific and 
forceful writer to put forth his pro- 
posals for the regulation of currency 
and credit, and for him to examine the 
main monetary problems of the times. 
A notice of the book should state the 
few chapter headings: “The Conse- 
quence to Society of Changes in the 
Value of Money”; “Public Finance and 
Changes in the Value of Money”; “The 
Theory of Money and Exchanges”: 
“Alternative Aims in Monetary Pol- 
icy”; and “Positive Suggestions for 
the Future Regulation of Money”. The 
author of “The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace” and “A Revision 
of the Treaty” has well defined ideas, 
which he does not hesitate to express. 


—J. G. 
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F. M. HOLLY 
Established 1905 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full wformation sent upon application 


OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t youever need 
help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott and others, for most of whom 
I have also done expert editing, helping authors 
to make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
cles and verses, and I have a 
special department for plays 
and motion-pictures. 

The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 
135 East 58 Street 
New York City 


Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your. 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
, Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 

ENTE IN taught by our staff of literary ex- 
DR. Esunrwene perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 


_ There is no other institution or agency doing so much 


for writers, young or old. he universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, j 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


- Established 1897, 
Dept. 295 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
tive booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, 
the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 
25c, annual subscription $3.00. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF WRITERS ABILITIES - CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF MANUSCRIPTS 
THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN NOVEL AND SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE - PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 


ras ncnow orroe THOMAS H. UZZELL coum’ vans 


342 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 


‘ia 


PROFESSIONAL CRITIC 


and book reviewer will revise and criticize MSS. for 
professional writers and amateur writers of ability 
Conscientious, personal service. Write for terms 


H. K. ELLINGSON 


Box 523 Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Strengthen Your Work and 
Increase Your Sales 


By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
2225 W. Grace St. Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also 
been on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Street and Smith, and the Munsey 
publications 


All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s persona! 
attention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
WRITERS, We assist in 


SPEAKERS, preparing special articles, 


papers, speeches, debates. Expert scholarly ser- 
vice suited to your requirements, highly endorsed. 
Revision of manuscripts, story and books, a 
specialty. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Club members: 


ADVERTISEMENT 


AUTHORS! WRITERS! 
scenarios typed or revised, $1.00 per 
thousand words. Literary Promotion 
Society, Box 687, Abilene, Texas. 


Poems, stories, 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1,000 words, 
one carbon copy. Return postage paid. 


DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Avenue, Sidney, Ohio 


LAURA D. WILCK 


Authors’ and Playwrights’ Representative 


Has placed some of the biggest successes on 
the stage, screen and with book publishers. 
WANTS FICTION, PLAYS 
AND SCREEN MATERIAL 


Longacre Bldg. - 1476 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Contributors’ Column—Continued) 
season by the Equity Players, 
shed by Dutton, and met with 
critical praise. HENRIETTA JEW- 
KEITH is a poet of many years’ 

nding. At present she is in Cali- 

ia. GAMALIEL BRADFORD, a native 
Boston, is “a naturalist of soul” 
whose business is the treatment of 
biography from the _ psychological 
standpoint. In “Damaged Souls” 

Houghton Mifflin) he studied the 
spiritual malady of various types of 
unsuccessful American statesmen. In 
“The Soul of Samuel Pepys” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) he analyzes the intimate 
record of the greatest of all masters 
of self portraiture. Dr. JOHN E. 
LIND is a Washington psychiatrist 
who occasionally reviews books for 
various literary magazines. For the 
past ten years he has been in charge 
of the criminal insane department at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital (formerly the 
Government Hospital for the Insane), 
Washington, D. C. 

JAMES J. DALY, S. J., is the editor 
of “The Queen’s Work’, published at 
St. Louis. HENRY A. LAPPIN, a pro- 
fessor of English at D’Youville Col- 
lege, Buffalo, will visit his boyhood 
home in Ireland this summer, and 
will spend six months lecturing on 
American literature in England. 
LouIs UNTERMEYER writes us from 
Germany that he has just finished 
volume of short stories freely adapted 
from the German of Gottfried Keller 
(the Hans Christian Andersen and 
Mark Twain of Switzerland). He 
says: “After this winter in Vienna, 
I shall collect my son, who is at a 
country school on Lake Constance, and 
start west. Spring ought to find us 

Italy, the summer in South Tyrol 
and the Dolomites, England in the fall, 
and back to the home of the free vers- 
ifier late this year.” HARRY DEFER- 
RARI is a member of the faculty of 
Williams College, in the department of 
romance languages. 





Finish this Plot —— 
Wina Prize! $40.00 in 


Prizes 


It's easy. Try it Use your imagination 
You may win one of these cash prizes All 
contestants will receive free particulars of 
Dr. Richard Burton’s famous Course in 
Short-Story Writing, special low rate and 
Profit Sharing Plan Personal correction 
and criticism of your lessons Also Special 
Criticism Service on Short-Stories by Dr. 
Burton personally 


PLOT Unfinished.) By Dr. Burton: 
. 


Each wave breaking over the 
upper deck of the steamer seemed to strike a death blow; 
the shuddering creature rallied, staggeringly; the passengers 
drew a deep, gasping breath, waiting for the next wave, 
Tom, sitting beside his fiancee in the cabin, held her hand, 
in wordless sympathy He would have liked to embrace 
this dear girl who had committed her life to him. But 
both the presence of others and the mood of the moment 
forbade. There was something too awe-compelling in this 
demonstration of Nature's might, to allow of sentiment A 
crash! Then, impulsively. the girl spoke Dear, I must 
tell you something—it’s now or never! 
PRIZES. ! st, $25.00; 2nd, $10.00; 3rd, $5.00. Send 
* your ending (one only) not over 100 words 
No plots returned Don't copy plot Write name, age 
18 or over), address, number of words, clearly Contest 
closes May 10th 4 few minutes’ work may win the 
$25.00 prize for you Send your solution It may dis- 


Dr. Burton 


cover to us that you have ability, worth real money to you 
if properly trained If you don't compete, ask for Free 
Book and Profit Sharing Plan anyway 

LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
244 Laird Building Minneapolis, Minn. 





SEND TODAY for free sample copy of 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
America’s greatest magazine for writers. 
Filled with practical articles by leading writ- 
ers. Will help you write and sell stories, 
photoplays, songs, etc. 


718 Butler Building CINCINNATI 





THE 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by 
J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help 
for All Who Write 


This magazine reinforces natural abil- 
ity or technical knowledge by pre- 
senting current literary and profes- 
sional information on how to write, 
what to write and where to sell. 

Each issue contains ninety-six pages 
brimful of vital aids to writers, new 
and old, journalists, fiction-writers, 
poets, playwrights — for all people 
of the pen. 





Send 25c for a specimen copy. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Dept. 11 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 
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Make Your 
Desk Phone 


Private as a Booth 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


makes Hush-A-Phone available to 
all business men 


us of losses of contracts, customers inent business men have adopted the 
and even friends that they could Hush-A-Phone as a protection against 
trace directly to “leaks” of valuable in- “leaks.” It assures absolute voice privacy 
formation through unguarded telephone con- at your own ’phone. It spares you the em 
versations. Such leaks with their resulting barrassment of sidestepping important calls 
losses are inevitable unless some safeguard when there are visitors at your desk It 
is provided that will insure the privacy of insures you against the danger of careless 
telephone conversation. gossip of friends as well as against the ir 
tentional eavesdropping of the malicious. At 
There are two ways to get telephone privacy the same time, it makes for a clearer wir¢ 
when there are persons in the same room by keeping outside noises out of the trans 
or office with you. One way is to make an mitter and promotes office quiet by making 
embarrassing apology while you run around the speaker's voice inaudible to other workers 
looking for an isolated ’phone, or shut your- 
self up into a stuffy booth. The other way 
is to sit right at your desk and talk in your 
natural tone of voice into the Hush-A-Phone 
—a voice silencer that slips on or off your 
phone at will and renders your conversa- We invite you to try the Hush-A-Phone 
tion inaudible to persons only a few feet without cost—on your own ‘phone. Read 
from you. our offer. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


We have received so many orders from bankers and business men who are now enthusiasti 
users and endorsers of the Hush-A-Phone that we are convinced that thousands of others 
would become “‘sold”’ if they had an opportunity to try the Hush-A-Phone out for them- 
selves and see what a real necessity it is in modern business We will send you the 
Hush-A-Phone for five days’ free trial. At the end of that time you can send us your 
check or return the instrument to us postpaid. All that you need do now is to fill in the 
coupon below and mail it to us attached to your letterhead. We will ship you the Hush-A- 
Phone by return mail! 


UNDREDS of business men have told ‘ea of bankers and pron 


In places where quiet is essential, such as 
public libraries, institutions, and homes, the 
Hush-A-Phone prevents ’phone talk disturb- 
ing others. 


Mail this coupon for trial order 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP 
19 Mapison AVENUE, New York City. 


Gentlemen 


You may send me Hush-A-Phones on approval for five days. At the end of five day 
we agree to return them to you postage paid or to remit $10.00 for every one not returned 


NAME OF FIRM 
ADDRESS 

NAME OF INDIVIDUAL 
CITY 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


VERYBODY who is interested in 
books, of course, has been more 

less thrilled by the announcement 
hat the J. Pierpont Morgan Library 
has been placed in the hands of trus- 
tees as a gift to the city of New York, 
to be maintained—at least for a hun- 
years—for the benefit of those 
properly qualified to use it. 
Newspapers have been filled with de- 


dred 


whno are 


scriptions, more or less accurate, of 
the treasures which have been hidden 
from the public in the splendid build- 
Madison Avenue and Thirty- 
street. Editorials have been 
written about the great service to be 
rendered to scholarship. But two very 
important points seem to have been 
overlooked by nearly all of these 
writers. One is that the library has 
in the past the 
scholarship, and the placing of it in 
the hands of trustees is only a guar- 
that this policy will not be 
changed. The other is that while it 
undoubtedly will be of great 
scholars, the Morgan Library will now 
become an aid to better book produc- 
tion. Here are the finest examples of 
book making of all time, and those in 
New York who are engaged in the 
production of beautiful books will find 
near at hand the examples which are 
necessary for their study. With two 
such libraries at either end of the 
country as the Morgan and Hunting- 
ton, both scholarship and book pro- 
duction will be served as never before. 


ng on 


Sixth 


been at service of 


antee 


aid to 


With the sales of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth parts of the Britwell Court 
Library of S. R. Christie-Miller now in 


progress in London, another large lot 
of extremely rare and valuable works 
of early English literature is likely to 
come to this country. Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach of New York and Phila- 
delphia sailed for London the first of 
last month with Sir Montague Barlow, 
Bart., head of Sotheby’s, who made a 
short visit to this country to meet 
some of the leading bibliophiles of 
New York and other 
The now 


cities. 
in progress began on 


eastern 


sale 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 

FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 


INTERNATIONAL ANTIQUARIAT 
(Menno Hertzberger) 
Amsterdam 
Large stock of OLD and RARE BOOKS. 
CATALOGUES JUST PUBLISHED: 
No. 16, Voyages—America, Australia, Africa, Asia; 
No. 17, Old Medicine— History of Medicine ; No. 18, 


Singel 364 Holland 


Bibliography—Typography; No. 19, Incanabula— 
Literature, History, Law, Fine Arts, etc 
To be had on application. 


EARLY BOOKS OF 
SCIENTIFIC IMPORTANCE 


On Medicine and Natural and 
Physical Sciences 
(15th-18th Century) 

Including a Number of Earlier MSS. 
Apply for Bulletin 9 (just published) 
L’ART ANCIEN S. A. 
Dealers in Old Books 
LUGANO - - (Switzerland) 
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March 31 and will continue until April 
9. Like its predecessors, it contains 
a large number of unique books, and 
we are informed that the end is not 
yet. Two sections of the Britwell 
Court Library have been sold privately, 
the Americana portion having been 
bought by the late George D. Smith 
for Henry E. Huntington, and the 
second section of religious books by 
Quaritch for his own account. Out- 
side of these the sales have brought 
in something approximating two mil- 
lion dollars and the present sale prom- 
ises to equal the last preceding por- 
tion, at the dispersal of which Dr. 
Rosenbach’s purchases aggregated 
$207,000 out of a grand total of 
$316,000 realized from the sale. 


An English sale at Sotheby’s last 
month of books from various sources 
was remarkable for a number of Kip- 
ling rarities which have never before 
been in the auction room. An edition 


of “Letters of Marque” printed at 
Allahabad by A. H. Wheeler & Co., 
1891, in the original red and blue cloth, 
bears the publisher’s rubber stamped 


date of publication on the flyleaf: 
“Issued 5 Oct. 91.” This is apparent- 
ly the earliest issue of the first com- 
plete edition, two months earlier than 
the similar stamp dated copy sold in 
the Martindell sale in April, 1921. 
Another item was the extremely rare 
first “pirated” edition of “Barrack 
Room Ballads”, thirty two pages, un- 
cut and as issued, without wrapper, 


New list of over 500 old and rare books and 
modern first editions just ready. Write for it. 
WILLIAMS BOOK STORE, 113 1-2 E. Pikes 
Peak Av., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FRENCH ITALIAN 
Ask about our Book Club 
387 Washington St. 


CHOENHOF’ 


Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues of each language 
SPANISH GERMAN 


BOOKMAN 
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cover, publisher’s name, place or da 
It was not in the Martindell collectio 
Nor was “The Phantom ’Rickshaw 
original grey-green wrappers, a hithe 
to unknown issue. It agrees in numb: 
of pages with the first English edition, 
but differs in having only ‘Lahore’ 
at the foot of the front cover, whereas 
the first English edition has “Lahore, 
Sampson Low”, etc. Upon the titl 
page is the stamp of the original pub- 
lisher, A. H. Wheeler & Co., Allahabad, 
with the price, “8Rs.” in the centre 
and the name of the place where this 
copy was sold, “Allyghur”. There was 
also a copy of “The Story of the Gads- 
bys”, in the same condition. Another 
rarity was the first separate edition 
of “The Settlers’, four pages (1903 
published originally in “The Five Na- 
tions.” 


The tide of 
countries coming to 
always a backwash. English collec- 
tors and dealers are buying from 
American dealers, in spite of the tide’s 
setting so strongly this way. Not 
long ago Byrne Hackett of the Brick 
Row Book Shop issued a catalogue of 
English literature before 1800, in- 
cluding old English plays and John- 
soniana. There were many extraor- 
dinary items in the catalogue, such as 
three Shakespeare folios, a Hamlet 
quarto, a Beaumont and _ Fletcher 
folio, a black letter Chaucer folio of 
1661, and other rare works which 
have already been sold, besides some 
of equal interest which remain. In 
this catalogue was a copy of Lucretius 
printed at Bologna, 1511, in folio, 
bound with the arms of Philippe de 
Cospeau, bishop of Lisieux. More 
than a hundred years after Grolier’s 
death the bishop had this rebound with 
his arms, but the signature of Grolier 
and annotations by the famous mas- 
ter binder appear in several places. 
More important, however, was a Gro- 
lier binding on a copy of “Platonis 
Opera”, Venice, 1517, in folio. The 


books from foreign 
this has 


coast 
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nding is of old calf, unrestored, the 
wer part containing the familiar 
lo. Grolierii et Amicorum” and the 
ick cover Grolier’s motto. 


The sales by auction of two lots of 
hooks catalogued as being “‘from the 
Library of the late Charles Eliot 
Norton” have led to a widespread be- 
lief that Harvard University was 
elling these as ‘‘duplicates’”, it being 
generally known that Professor Nor- 
ton’s library was presented to Har- 
vard by a number of his old students. 
The books in question, however, had 
been given by Professor Norton to 
his children before the purchase for 
Harvard was made, and the sales have 
been in settlement of their estates. 
At these Harvard was a pur- 
chaser rather than a seller, securing 
among other things the original auto- 


sales 





ADVERTISER 


graph manuscript of Lowell’s oration 
at the 250th anniversary exercises of 
Harvard in 1886, and the copy of the 
“Commemoration Ode” given by Low- 
ell to Norton with additional verses 
in the poet’s autograph. 

In some of the minor sales of the 
season there have been unusual op- 
portunities to pick up rare books at 
low prices. Many of these sales are 
unattended by dealers, who cannot 
afford to take the time to bid on low 
priced items; consequently the prices 
are determined by collectors present 
and by the mail order bids from the 
catalogue. As these order bids are 
generally low (the bidder not having a 
chance to examine the copy) those who 
are present cannot fail to secure some 
bargains. It pays the collector of 
moderately priced material to watch 
closely these minor sales. 


He Naught's 
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Al $7 50 a year, 


us one of the be st 


this intelligent and highly readable review scems to 
values in American journalism. 


Columbus Dispatch 


Features of the April Issue: 
ARE AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS ON THE DOWN GRADE? 


No, says Henry Justin Smith, news 


editor 


of the Chicago Daily News, in a _ candid 


discussion of the faults of modern journalism, and the hopeful aspects. 


ON FALLING IN LOVE 


By Stuart P. Sherman 


Not a treatment of the gentle passion, but a vigorous handling of the critics and novelists 
of the Mencken-Dreiser school who are “blind of one eye.” 


THE BLOW THAT WAITED TWO DECADES 


By William G. Shepherd 


A forthright discussion of conservation and its foes, prompted by the oil scandal. 


THE PASSING OF THE FLAPPER 


By Marjorie Barkley McClure 


The flapper is still with us, says Mrs. McClure, but after all she is only a sheep in wolf's 


clothing. 


Also reviews of books and the drama by Dr. Joseph Collins, 
and a number 


Walter Prichard Eaton, a short 
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States, $1.65 for Canada, and $1.75 for other 


increasing, but do not depend upon the news stands! 


a coupon from this page. Simply address: 
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countries 


Times Building 


Allan Nevins, and 
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distribution is gradually 
You do not have to clip 
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Years of H. M. Hyndman, by Rosalind " 
r, l S 1., as told to R. H. Platt, Jr. 


day] 


the Tsaritsa to the Tsar 1914-1916, = 
an introd. by Sir Bernard Pares, K be WODEHOUSE 
1 Gandhi, The Man Who Became One 

he Universal Being, by Romain Rolland, 

by Catherine D. Groth [Century]. . 

ay MacDonald: The Man of To-Morrow, Creator of the most delightful 
noclast, with an introd. by Oswald Gar- h ® - " 
Villard [Seltzer] characters in recent fiction, 
e of Anne Boleyn, by Philip W. Sergeant ‘ c 

ton] now presents his latest triumph 
es of Men and Horses, by William Allison * 
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us Baldwin Longstreet, A Study of the 
clopment of Culture in the South, by John 

ild Wade [Macmillan] i EAV 

nfessions of a Prima Donna [Stokes] H I 

of Robert Louis Stevenson, by Rosaline b i O 


[Stokes] 


e Affairs of Washington and Lincoln, by 
faymond Shaw, M.A. [Berwyn, IJIL: i 7 f 


of the Russian Ballet (The Memoirs 
Enrico Cecchetti), by Olga Racster, 


in introd. by Anna Pavlova [Dutton] | apereslabs the hero of the story, is 


Drema absurd but logical, amazing yet con- 
p ¢ Life, by Knut Hamsun, trans. by vincing. The a. please note, is silent 


ham and Tristan Rawson [Knopf] F - sos “ . a pa Tyga 
under Weed and Seven Other Little The- as the p , in pshrimp , In “psychic 


Plays, by F W. Peattie [Chicago: and “ptarmigan’’. Wodehouse was in his 
«ge Happen, A Story in Three Acts, most rollicking mood when he created 
nee Dane [Macmillan] ‘ 
and Lovers, Nineteen Dialogues, by such a character as Ronald Eustace 
Molnar, rans by Senjamin Glazer > : 
pee Psmith. 
Belmont, A Play in Five Acts, by 
G. Ervine [Macmillan] 
by A Sister of Charity [London: O writer today has such a portrait 


nphrey Milford] 
Prise Plays, oo Peesented ty the Kini gallery of amusing and lovable 


tre Society of Indiana during the Season 
preface by William O. Bates [Bobbs| 


people. There is “Jeeves” the incom- 
parable, and Sally of “Mostly Sally” 
Venture, by Charles A. Bennett [Harper]. fame, Archie that thoroughly good egg”, 


ays on Poetry, by J. C. Squire [Doran]. res yonsible for “Tn ;CCret: 99 a i 
1 and Nay 1 Series of Lectures and Counter- ‘ I a f as discretions ’ ; ] he 
ectures Given at the London School of Eco- Little Warrior’, the new triumph 
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[Doran if Ae - 
Thoughts on Hilaire Belloc, by Patrick best stories going and the maximum 


aybrooke [Lippincott] — 
and Duck, by Arthur Machen [Knopf]. of enjoyment then read 


An Informal Book about Books and 


> ye. by Waldo Frank [Boni, Liveright]. 
ity, Truth and Humour, by Henry Charles P G W. 
fin [Oxford: Basil Blackwell]. e e odenouse 
ues d'un Autre Temps, Etudes d’Art Dra- 
atique, by Jacques Copeau [Paris: Nouvelle 


Francaise] ial JEEVES 


a Ventures in Modern Literature, 
te hog ef ig ee by Gerald INDISCRETIONS OF 
lett [Holt] 
History and Political Science ARCHIE 
New Larned History for Ready Refe -—- MOSTLY SALLY 


Reading and Research, in 12 vols, Vol 

1 VIII [C. A. Nichols]. 

Story of the Renaissance, by Sidney Dark THREE MEN AND A MAID 
Doran—Modern Readers’ Bookshelf]. 

jlish Penitential Discipline and Anglo-Saxon 


aw in Their Joint Influence, by Thomas Pol- 
lock Oakley, Ph.D. [Columbia U.]. 0, @)°7-Val 
merican Social History, As Recorded by Brit- Each $2.00 

h Travellers, ed. by Allan Nevins [Holt]. BOOKS 
merican Problems, A Selection of Speeches and 


Prophecies by William E. Borah, ed. by Horace 
Green [Duffield] 


} Conquest of the Southwest, by Elton Ray- 
mond Shaw, M.A. [Berwyn, Ill.: Shaw]. 
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{ Houghton] 
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you in a day or two” 


—says your Bookseller, when you or- 
der a title that is not “in stock.” He 
says it confidently, for he has faith in 
the long-tested service of his Whole- 
saler. He can draw upon the Whole- 
saler’s vast stock of all publishers 
lines as though it were his own. And 
the Wholesaler’s efficient staff fills his 
order with no delay except the actual 
time in transit. You can rely upon 
Bookseller — and his Wholesale: 
—to supply with any book “in 
print” in the shortest possible time. 
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{| JAMLIN GARLAND, who is at 
| work on a novel entitled “A Path- 
nder of the Middle Border”, hopes to 

ish it before he sails for England on 
he first of May. The story, based on 
the early life of his father Richard 
Garland, deals with that heroic period 
vhich lies between 1845 and 1865. It 
‘pieces on” to the opening chapters of 
his autobiographic narrative, “A Son 
f the Middle Border’, and forms a 
fictional introduction to the group of 
Middle Border chronicles which will 
iltimately number four volumes. These 
chronicles complete the story of the 
Garlands and McClintocks, who shared 
in the pioneer life of the last century— 
1814 to 1914 — and whose migrations 
are typical of their time. Mr. Garland 
expects to join Henry B. Fuller in 
England and to visit France and Italy 
in his company. Mary Isabel and 
Constance Garland will spend the sum- 
mer with their mother at Camp Nesh- 
onoc, the Garland cabin in Onteora, 
New York. In October Mr. Garland 
will return to the lecture platform in 
his program “Memories of the Middle 
Border”, in which he will again have 
the assistance of his daughter Mary 
Isabel. MARGARET WIDDEMER, whose 
“Graven Image” (Harcourt, Brace) 
was a highly praised novel of the au- 
tumn, is writing another piece of 
fiction. She tells us that she has re- 
cently been overcome by a desire to be 
funny and that, try as she will to be 
serious, her mind runs avidly to the 
burlesquery at which she is so clever. 
ROBERT ROE’S poems, “Here You Have 
Me!” (Doran), were, in our opinion, 
among the most distinctive published 
GRANT OVERTON is busily 
volume for the 


last year. 


at work on a new 


book reading public, which he is mak- 
ing in cooperation with certain pub- 
lishers. It is to be called “Cargoes 
for Crusoes”. His own novel, “The 
Thousand and First Night” (Doran), 
is a charming piece of fanciful adven- 
turing. AMY LOWELL’s life of John 
Keats is approaching completion. We 
saw the delightful and unusual il- 
lustrations for it not long ago. Miss 
Lowell, moreover, has several volumes 
of poetry nearly ready for publication; 
but these will not appear until after 
the publication of the Keats. 

FLOYD DELL, since the withdrawal of 
his “Janet March” from circulation, 
has been writing many short stories. 
His book of essays, “Looking at Life” 
(Knopf), has just been published. 
ANNIE HIGGINS lives in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and so far that’s all we’ve been 
able to find out about her. THOMAS 
MOULT, the English novelist, poet, and 
critic, recently published in this coun- 
try “The Best Poems of 1922” (Har- 
court, Brace), the first of a series of 
annual volumes made up of selections 
from English and American mag- 
azines. GEORGE H. DORAN surely needs 
no introduction in his own magazine. 
We have often before attempted to 
persuade “G. H. D.” to contribute to 
our pages; but he has always before 
put us off with affectionate but firm 
refusal. However, when President 
Paul Moody of Middlebury College, a 
close personal friend of Mr. Doran’s, 
asked him to address that body on pub- 
lishing as a vocation, he consented to 
Constantly beset by inquiries 
from young men as to their opportu- 
nities in this field, we seized on the 
address with eagerness, and Mr. Doran 
consented to let us publish a part of it. 


do so. 
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| PHILIP GIBBS 


= off the “has turned out another 
The SS | Press! story which will prove as 
A M R | e A N acceptable to American 
readers as his justly pop- 

C Oo L oO | } e Ss ular THE MIDDLE OF THE 
ROAD.” “This book makes 

in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY the fairest and most com- 
By prehensive statement of the 

Herbert L. Osgood, Ph.D., LL.D. case both for and against 
Late Svetmeent of Witeon tn the young folks of the day. 
Se Y ENC eS OO The outcome is the care- 
a on, ee guites. 


obscurity of generalities sional opinion: ‘Youth’s all 
Much of the data gathered from un- right’ ”__$_New York Herald 


sual sources by this eminent authority 
throws new light on the early develop- 
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Vols. I. and II. now ready. Vols. III. 
and IV. out in April. $5.00 per volume. 
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4t all bookstores or from 


publishers 
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INTRODUCING TO YOU — 


Orient 


es And International Magazine of Art and Culture 
Illustrated with Oriental Art Pictures and Plates 


A Journal of World-Fellowship and Better Understand 
between the Orient and the Occident. 

Orient opens the portals that lead you to the Oriental treasures 
in art, literature and culture 

Published Bi-monthly, Subscription $3.00 a year, 50 cents 
copy. 

Announcing the $1000 ANNUAL ORIENT PRIZE for 
International Essay Contest in the 1924 ORIENT ANNUAL 
just out. Price $1.00. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Good for 30 days only 


ORIENT MAGAZINE, 132 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y 
Enclosed $1.00 please send me a copy of 1924 ORIENT AN? 
which entitles me to 2? following issues of the ORIENT MAGA 


by which time I should be able to decide if I would like t 
to be a subscriber. 


Address 
Dated 
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THE 


know of no clearer exposition of 
subject, and recommend a careful 
ding to all those in any way in- 
ested in publishing. 

\NNE CARROLL MOORE, supervisor 
work with children at the New York 
iblic Library and our regular con- 
ibutor, has long been known for her 
Child- 
Childhood” 


is an entirely new book, not 


harming volume, “Roads to 
od”. “New 


Doran) 


Roads _ to 


i revised edition of her former volume, 
nd is an unusually suggestive guide to 
hildren’s reading. HONORE WILLSIE 
Morrow, author of many delightful 
the striking 
nagazine articles, is now living and 
vorking in New York City. Her new 


ovels of and of 


west, 


serial, “The Devonshers”, is appearing 


and will 
be published as a novel in the autumn. 
MARY AUSTIN is engaged in completing 
her new volume, “The Land of Jour- 
Ending”. After the Interna- 
tional Meeting of the P.E.N. in May, 
Mrs. 
mer in New Mexico. 


n “Everybody’s Magazine” 


ney s 


Austin plains to spend the sum- 
RUTH LAMBERT 
JONES is a poet whose work appears 
regularly in the magazines. She lives 
in Haverhill, Massachusetts and makes 
visits to New York. Con- 
cerning these visits, she seems to recall 
particularly “eating snails at the Bre- 
voort, riding hansoms up the Avenue, 
and ‘Fashion’ ”’ ERNEST Boyp’s 
satirical and critical Irish pen has been 
somewhat and much 
needed in the field of American 
letters. His series of impressions now 
appearing in THE BOOKMAN will pres- 
ently be included in a volume of “Real 
Imaginary Portraits’. DAVID 
CARB, whose “Queen Victoria”, written 
in collaboration with Walter Prichard 
Eaton (Dutton), was an outstanding 
production of the present season, is 
writing a new play and is also reading 
manuscripts for a famous play agency. 
BURTON RASCOE, the literary editor of 
the New York “Herald-Tribune”, has 
made literary New York quake with 


occasional 


offering a acid 


note 


and 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 


COLUMN 


terror before his gossipy wit, trained 
in the manners of Chicago. BLANCHE 
COLTON WILLIAMS, instructor in the 
short story at Columbia University 
and at Hunter College, has long been 
interested in the working out of the 
O. Henry Memorial Awards for the 
best short stories of the year. DAVID 
MORTON, still teaching school at 
Morristown, New Jersey, and _ still 
writing beautiful sonnets, is soon to 
publish another collected volume of his 
verses, entitled “Harvest” (Putnam). 
JOSEPH COLLINS, M.D., at present trav- 
eling in Europe, is publishing a new 
volume, “Taking the Literary Pulse” 
(Doran), to follow “The Doctor Looks 
at Literature’. NELSON ANTRIM 
CRAWFORD is head of the department 
of industrial journalism in Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and asso- 
ciate editor of “The Midland’. His 
book, “The Ethics of Journalism” 
(Knopf), is a recent publication. 


From ‘Readers’ Ink’’, the publica- 
tion of the Indianapolis Library Serv- 
ice, edited by Mary Dyer Lemon, we 
quote the following anecdote: 


Bessie Segal’s card She said 
her last name used to be Sinkowitz (as nearly 
as the librarian could tell) but that 
fore they this country. 
branch librarian: “Let’s look for eard 
under that name anyway. How do you 
spell it?” Said “We don’t know. 
That’s the reason we changed it.” 


was missing. 


was be 
came to Said the 


your 


Bessie ° 


Miss Lemon has been writing a charm- 
ing book column for several papers. 
Here is a nice bit on book associations 
which appeared in the Indianapolis 
Sunday “Star”: 


I first read Lamb’s “Dream Children” in 
the garden of a friend, and on its pages still 
is the checkered shade of the tree under 
which I was introduced to it. “The Yoke”, 
by Elizabeth Miller Hack, suggests a warm, 
yellow cat that lay beside me as I read. 
“The Pardoner’s Wallet”, by Samuel 
Crothers, is indissolubly associated with a 
plate of fudge and uneertain firelight. 
“Faint Perfume”, by Zona Gale, means to 
me a rainy, cozy, dark Sunday afternoon 
and salty pop corn afterwards. 
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<e=3{ WHO'S WHO AMONG DORAN AUTHORS II 


WODEHOUSE | Were! | 


*P. for Pelham ' : , p , 
*“G. for Grenville e. | 


If W. S. Gilbert were alive today 
and if, between librettos, he wrote 
novels, P. G. Wodehouse admits that 
he would leave it to Gilbert. 





The original trouble, as Mr. Wodehouse explains when pressed on 
the subject, is that Jerome Kern could not compose Broadway music 
fast enough. “I had,” states the novelist, “to seek steady employment. 
For a long time | could not write without the accompanist. | therefore 
shut myself up in the Hotel Algonquin and wrote to the sound of the 
Sixth Avenue Elevated. Far from the madding crowd of literary 
editors who menckened and brouned at the Round Table in the dining 
room below, I did some of my best work. I did not lack encourage- 
ment in those early struggling years. Both my publisher and the 
elevator man said: ‘Going up!’ ” 





Before writing Leave Ir To Psmiru, Mr. Wodehouse spent hours 
in Fulton Market studying the fish industry. At last he felt that he 
could depict the rise of his hero from Fish to Fortune. 





All Mr. Wodehouse’s novels have been written with the serious pur- 
pose of amusement. They are the product of a high ambition and are 
free from any, even the slightest, concession to popular taste in gloom. 
They are, controlling the features to read from left to right: 


LEAVE IT TO PSMITH JEEVES 
THE INDISCRETIONS OF ARCHIE 
THREE MEN AND A MAID 
MOSTLY SALLY THE LITTLE WARRIOR 
Each $2.00 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY | 
Publishers New York | 


—— 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


DEEPLY moving record of those 
A Christian poems that have made 
glad to live and unafraid to die 

be found in “The Hymn as Lit- 
(Century). Jeremiah 
m Reeves, Ph.D., the author, pres- 
ts a fascinating and discriminating 
tudy. He traces the progress of reli- 
ous song from King David, through 
early church history, through the dark 
ges, through the England of the Pu- 
ritans and down to the England and 
the new world of today. The immortal 
ong poems linked up with the 
times and places which produced them. 
Students and general readers will find 


iture”’ sas- 


are 


here a mine of absorbing information. 


“Days of Delusion” (Houghton Mif- 
Clara Endicott 
distinct contribution to the history of 
that emotional period rife with tran- 
scendentalism, with religious upheav- 


flin) by Sears is a 


als and revivals, a period teeming with 
great, well balanced minds, and lesser 
unbalanced the years of 1833 
to 1844. It deals especially with Wil- 
Miller, the visionary and self 
appointed prophet, whose prediction 
that the end of the world was at hand 
threw thousands of men and women 
into a state of uncontrollable hysteria. 
It is a thoroughly interesting and 
dramatic account of an extraordinary 
period in American history. 


ones 


liam 


An attempt at correcting a good deal 
of misinformation that is current to- 
day is “Where Evolution and Religion 
Meet” (Macmillan) by John M. Coul- 
ter, head of the department of botany, 
and Merle C. Coulter, assistant pro- 
fessor of plant genetics, University 
of Chicago. The authors do not seek 
to make converts to a belief in the 
doctrine of evolution. The information 
they present is trustworthy, and so 
stated that the reader may draw his 
own conclusions. 


“Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth 
Century” (Oxford) is a collection of 
representative examples of the conven- 
tional types of devotional verse of the 
period. Edited by Carleton Brown, 
the texts offered in this volume illus- 
trate the important contribution of 
this century to the development of the 
English lyric. Much of the material 
published has hitherto been unprinted, 
and many of the texts are taken from 
scattered and often inaccessible pub- 
lications. 


The purpose in writing “The In- 
fluence of the Bible” (Revell), states 
Thomas Tiplady, author, is “ to draw 
the attention of gifted young men to 
the Bible as the supreme guide to 
leadership in public life, literature and 
oratory”. Mr. Tiplady calls upon his- 
torians, authors, and orators to bring 
testimony. He deals also with the 
creative power of the Bible, how it 
shaped and molded the Anglo-Saxon 
race anew, and through it sent forth 
a messenger of light to the four 
corners of the earth. There is a chap- 
ter on the Scriptures as the master 
light of our knowledge of human na- 
ture. 
book. 


This is really an exceptional 


Henry Hallam Saunderson writes a 
glowing work on the high adventure of 
Christianity in “The Power of an End- 
less Life” (Century). It is an effec- 
tive call to faith and a plea for a 
return to the radiance of early and 
simple Christianity. Too much of 
modern Christianity, the author be- 
lieves, is grey and formal. He tells 
us how we can take our religion more 
simply and how we can make it 
irradiate existence. His book is to be 
commended and recommended. 
Endeavorer” 
World) is an 


“The Evolution of an 
(Christian Endeavor 
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TWO POPULAR NEW 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Sermons of Common Sense 


Borrowed Axes 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL. D.D., LL.D. 


Juthor of “Acres of Diamonds,” 
“The Angel’s Lily,” etc. 

HE varied life and the 
large human interests of 
Doctor Conwell are evident in 
all that he does. These ten ser- 
mons are of his best. They are 
not theological studies, but out- 
pourings of a soul full of the 
practical social concern of the 
gospel. $1.25 net 


Sermons of Enthusiasm 
and Inspiration 


The 
Miracle of Me 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN, D.D. 


Author of “Preach It Again.” 


ULPIT addresses that are 

startling and different; full 
of human interest, glorying in 
the gospel. Thought and heart 
are in them. The twelve titles 
explore as many different re- 
gions of direct concern to con- 
gregations made up of folks who 
are in touch with themselves and 
the world about them. $1.25 net 


Send for Bulletin of 
our latest publications 


udson ress 
Chestnut Street 


1701-1 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ADVERTISER 

autobiography by William Shaw, w) 
for nearly forty years has been clo 
connected with the stupendous grow?! 
of Christian Endeavor. Told in y 
and picturesque style, it is an insp 
ing story of the rise of a man fron 
factory boy to general secretary of a 
worldwide organization his schov 
life; his experiences in the mill and 
the store; his struggle for an educa 
tion; his call to Christian Endeavor 
service; his relations and associates in 
the growth of the movement; the great 
conventions; and personal experience 
at home and abroad. 


Moved by the great injustice to 
children through the failure of om 
schools to teach them the fundamentals 
of character looking to the best citi- 
zenship and the higher ideals of 
Americanism, Homer S. Bodley un- 
dertook the task of solving the prob- 
lem. In “The Fourth ‘R’” (Revell 
he points out some of the higher ideals 
of life which should be taught with- 
out infringing upon any creed or sect. 
“The Fourth ‘R’”, Righteousness or 
Right Relations, he contends should 
have as prominent a place in the school 
curriculum as the “Three ‘R’s’’ 


A volume of intense interest, espe- 
cially at this time of significant and 
worldwide religious, political, and so- 
cial changes, is “God’s World-Pro 
gram” (Doran) by Reverand Grant 
Stroh. It is an absorbing story of the 
objective, scope, and consummation of 
God’s program for the race, as indi 
cated in the Scriptures and in human 
history and progress. The basis of 
the discussion is that things do not 
just happen, but centre in the wisdom, 
power, and personality of God; and 
that the creation, nature, and possibil 
ities of man indicate a definite goa 
toward which all the events of histor: 
are irresistibly moving. 


—E. E. F. 
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Three Dynamic Books 
By PRINCIPAL L. P. JACKS 


Realities and Shams 


s of essays on some vital social and political questions of the time, which will doubtless add many recruits t 
Jacks’ large American following Net, $1.50 


A Living Universe (Hibbert Lectures, 1923) 


important contribution of a popular kind to thought on life’s highest values has been made in this generatior 
British Weekly. Net, $1.00 


The Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion 


( tian thought The Christian World says of it Probably the finest utterance the well known editor of 
soa has yet delivered.’ Net, 75cts. 


‘Other Important Books of the Hour 


THE WAY OF JESUS. A_ Frank Inquiry THAT GOD’S HOUSE MAY BE FILLED. 
Into the Way of Jesus for Human Society A Book of Modern Church Methods and 


Henry T. Hodgkin, M.A., M.B., author Workable Plans Rev. William L. Stidger, D.D., 

i me Christian Revolution,’ ’ etc. —_—_—_—_—_———————<—= guthor of ““Henry Ford: The 
fodgkin’s mar American friends will welcome this Man and His Motives,’’ ‘‘Standing Room Only,’’ etc. 
and forming inquiry into the problem ‘Does This companion volume to “‘Standing Room Only’’ will make 
Christ give u the kind of guidance we need?’ an immediate appeal to thousands of ministers who hav 
Net, $1.25 found Dr. Stidger’s suggestions for filling the pews so helpfu 


. Net, $1.50 
ALEXANDER WHYTE. The Life and jrcye over OF MEN kev. Wilton Rix 


Works of the Late Principal of New College ————"—_—___—____- 
In grace of style and simplicity this might well be a fifth 


‘ G. Freeland Barbour, Ph.D. Gospel, so living is its portraiture of the life and teachings of 
mericans wl have read Dr. Whyte’s ‘Lord, the Master Net, $1.50 
r ’ will want this intimate life story of ° 


preacher. Illustrated Net, $6.00 CAN WE FIND GOD? The New Mysticism 


CHRISTIANITY AT THE CROSS ROADS ‘ . Ren aaguarvind B. Patten 
SS a a ee ee ee ee ee eee 1e application of the mystical element in religion to modern 
E. Y. Mullins, D.D., LL.D., President of life. ‘‘You have a message all your own in the relation of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary the mystical to the practical.”’—Charles Clayton Morrison, 
and intensely significant discussion of the real Editor, Christian Century. Net, $1.60 


ting religiows eaders “Xee.9455 STUDENTS’ HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


I 


. Rev. William Walter 
THE CHRIST OF THE BIBLE rev. r. A. OF THE HOLY LAND feo. Willigm Win 


Torrey, ae. , author of ‘The God of the Bible,” etc. Probably the best brief handbook on the history and geogra 
\ werful tructive appeal for adherence to the phy of Palestine Has latest information, and modern as 

a revelation of the person, work and teaching of well as ancient road maps. 100 half tones and 35 maps ir 
Christ Net, $1.50 colors. Net, $2.00 


ae PAUL ON TRIAL. A New Reading of SILENCE AND WORSHIP. A Study in 


e History of the Book of Acts and the Quaker Experience 7. Edmund Harvey 
Feline Epistles J. Ironside Still, M.A., D.D. A presentation of the procedure of worship in gatherings of 
Friends. An intimate and adequate analysis of the Quaker 
that m revolutionize our understanding of Acts spirit of worship Net, $1.00 


St. Paul's Epistles Net, $250 ACHRISTIANPROGRAM FOR THE RURAL 


THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF COMMUNITY. The Fondren Lectures, 


Prof. J. Y. Si » BA., B.Se.. 
NATURE FR. re * aaa oF ee Man "and the 1923 eer Butterfield, A.M., Li.D., Presi- 


Attainment of Immortality, ’’ etc. lent of the Mass. Agricultural College 
sed, and to a considerable degree rewritten A complete program for prosecuting Christian work in rural 
authoritative work on the findings districts. A practical text book for theological seminaries 

eligior Brings Drummond’s work, and training institutes, and of inestimable value to ministers 

Spiritual World’’ down a date in country districts Net, $1.50 


ot 225 THE ST. LOUIS CHURCH SURVEY 
DRAMA_AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL H. Paul Douglass. Published for the Insti- 
EDUCATION Mary M. Russell, author of “‘Howto tute of Social and Religious Research 


Produce range and Pageants,’’ etc. This thorough study of St. Louis churches adequately answers 
» the value of amateur dramatics and some of the leading problems which perplex the city church 
Of great help to everywhere, as it tries effectively to serve the community 


Net, $1.50 Illustrated. Net, $4.00 


jus 


At Your Religious Book Store 


RON George H. Doran Company 
30,8) 5) 


244 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


BY sd, RN FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE” by Hubert C. Wal- 
ter (McBride) is founded on lectures 
delivered from 1919 to 1922 at the 
Bankers Institute and at the Municipal 
School of Commerce, Manchester, Eng- 
land. It adequately describes the pres- 
ent day working of the exchanges and 
explains postwar fluctuations. The 
book is based on the author’s practical 
finance, and it incor- 
porates valuable findings of recent 
economic research. Bills, documentary 
and bank credits are described in it, 
as well as the mechanism of exchange 
trading and the money market. The 
explanation, necessarily involved, of 
such matter as variation in the dollar 
rate, mark depreciation, purchasing 
power, parity and international in- 
debtedness, and stabilization, is well 
expressed. The book is obviously writ- 
ten by a student of the subject and 
should be a worthwhile addition to the 
rapidly growing list of foreign ex- 
change publications. 


experience in 


“Economics for Everyman” (Holt) 
by James Edward Le Rossignol, dean 
of the College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Nebraska, is an in- 
troduction to social economics. It is a 
interesting presentation of the 
economic life of man, shown in its 
proper setting as part of a broader 
social life and movement, with its his- 
torical background, and its foreshad- 
of change in time to come. 
This is not a static photograph or 
cross section of economic conditions 
as they are today, but rather a moving 
picture of a living and growing organ- 
ization, which has developed from 
small beginnings and which should 
probably continue to develop along 
very much the same old lines. 


very 


owings 


“Increasing Direct Advertising Ri 
turns” (Selling Aid) is written b 
Flint McNaughton, a member of thx 
merchandising staff of Buckley. 
Dement and Company. It is a rathe) 
comprehensive analysis of plans and 
practices for increasing direct returns 
to advertising through the various 
agencies employed. Its chief appeal, 
is a technical book, would be 
to the mail order department of a large 
which adver- 


since it 


merchandising concern 
tises to a great extent. 
Selling’, edited 
( Doubleday, 


“Advertising and 
by Noble T. Praigg 
Page), is an attempt to 
question, “How does the other fellow 
do it?” It is a compendium and rec- 
ord of the dominating thoughts, plans, 
and experiences of the great selling 
and advertising leaders whose profes- 


answer the 


sion has become so vital to American 
The book 
is practically a digest of the papers 
presented at a convention of national 
advertisers in June, 1923, when an 
unbelievable number of  supersales- 
men stood up and told how they do it. 


industry in recent years. 


It represents a most remarkable ac- 
count of how to sell everything from 
churches to For 
the aspiring salesman, and the busi- 
the collection of 
speeches should serve a useful pur- 
pose; it has apparently been compiled 
in great detail and is a very complete 
picture of how the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World 


in executive session. 


theatre programs. 


ness advertiser, 


functions 


“The Packing Industry” (Chicago 
University Press) is a compilation of 
a series of lectures given under the 
joint auspices of the School of Com- 
merce and Administration of the 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


sity of Chicago and the In- 
of American Meat Packers. 
ectures were delivered early in 


and are very general in nature “The BAKER & TAYLOR Co. 


eatment; that is to say, they are 
pecialized presentations. The IO) OK 
does bring together in orderly 

m some material which has not SIEIRVIGIE 
re been correlated in convenient 

and in that sense it breaks new : : 
ind. The course of lectures is 


ificant in that it awakened added Bringing Books Closer to You 


terest in the social, physical, and HE 


ad 


number of good Bookstores is 
ness principles applied in the meat constantly increasing, and few 
the readers now find it necessary to “send 
j 4 i away” for their books. In their local 
rse is the primary instrument ef- stores they find well-assorted stocks 
ng the cooperation of the Univer- of current titles, and prompt and ac- 
of Chicago and the Institute of curate service in supplying any book 

in print. 


\merican Meat Packers, which bids This wide-spread book service is mad 
possible largely by the existence of a 


to be a very vital factor in the dependable Book Wholesaler, who provide 


ng industry. Furthermore, 


the Bookseller with a convenient source 


sUStEy. In P this —— alone the of supply of all publishers’ lines, assists 
‘ies of articles is important; in in the selection of desirable stocks, en- 
rear , P ‘ ce hs courages and advises new dealers, and 
addition, it 1S a quite effective dis- maintains a staff of expert “book finders” 
, , . ‘ “447 which is always at the Bookseller's dis- 

ission of an industry which is little posal 
nderstood. THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

a ge: Wholesale Booksellers 
New York 


— Me Paught’s 


MONTHLY 


4 








Features of the May Issue: 
FORTY AND UPWARDS By Stuart P. Sherman 


Any thinking person who has attained the age of forty, or who expects to, will find deeply 
this study of entrance into middle life. Professor Sherman paints a glowing 
picture of the bright days of youth, and traces a little sadly the inexorable process of time 
that imprisons a man in an established character. The article concludes with some sugges 


interesting 


tions for making the most of life after forty 
THE NEWSPAPER I LIKE By Marion L. Burton 


The President of the University of Michigan outlines the qualities that he believes should 


be possessed by a really worthy newspaper. 


“THE CLEAN-WINGED HEARTH” By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


\ charming essay on fire-places and their proper equipment by an authority on the traditions 
of the domestic arts 

A PINCH-BACK HERO By F. M. Knowles 
Analvtical study of the rise and fall of William H. Anderson, former chief of the Anti- 
Saloon League in New York. 
Also reviews of books and plays, a short piece of fiction, editorial discussion of contemporary 
iffairs, bright, brief essays, etc 
Fifteen cents a copy from book sellers or news dealers, or $1.50 per year from the Publisher. 


Send remittance to 


McNAUGHT’S MONTHLY Times Building NEW YORK 


4 
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Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids 


F. M. HOLLY 
Established 1905 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full wnformation sent upon application 





OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t youever need 
help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott and others, for most of whom 
I have also done expert editing, helping authors 


to make their work saleable. : 
Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 


with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
cles and verses, and I have a 
special department for plays 
and motion-pictures. 

The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 
135 East 58 Street 

New York City 


f 
SEND TODAY (rire icest, 
America’s greatest magazine for writers. 


Filled with practical articles by leading writ- 
ers. Will help you write and sell stories, 


photoplays, songs, etc. 
718 Butler Building CINCINNATI 





THE 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by 
J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help 
for All Who Write 


This magazine reinforces natural abil- 
ity or technical knowledge by pre- 
senting current literary and profes- 
sional information on how to write, 
what to write and where to sell. 

“ach issue contains ninety-six pages 
brimful of vital aids to writers, new 
and old, journalists, fiction-writers, 
poets, playwrights — for all people 
of the pen. 


Send 25c for a specimen copy. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Dept. 11 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





aKa 





PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF WRITERS ABILITIES - CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF MAN 
THOROUOH INSTRUCTION IN NOVEL AND SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE - PARTICULARS On 


roman rcrow wre THOMAS H. UZZELL coum’ wens 


342 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Strengthen Your Work and 
Increase Your Sales 


By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
2225 W. Grace St. Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 


Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also 
been on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Street and Smith, and the Munsey 
publications 


All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s persona! 
attention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


preparing special articles, 

, speeches, debates. Expert scholarly ser- 

vice suited to your requirements, highly endorsed. 

Revision of manuscripts, story and books, a 
specialty. 


AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 


Club members: 
y » We assist in 
papers 


Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SEND us your manuscripts to copy accurately, 
quickly and neatly with minor corrections 
50 cents per thousand words, carbon copy 
Satisfaction guaranteed. VIRGINIA TYPING 
SERVICE, 701 Laburnum Avenue, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1,000 words, 
one carbon copy. Return postage paid. 


DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Avenue, Sidney, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt and accurate service. 50c per tf 
words. One carbon copy, return postage pal 
E. S. WARREN 


324 West 46th St. - New York City 


THE BOOKMAN 


Literary Agent and Writer’s Aids Page 

A real assistance both to those who write and 

who typewrite. Minimum space: 7 lines. 
Rate: 50c a line 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


Youth, by Margaret L. Woods [Liv- 


y Story, by Henry James Forman 


Husband, by Adriana Spadoni 
’ Nancy Barr Mavity [Harper] 
y Hands, by Arthur Stringer [Bobbs]. 
by Nina Wilcox Putnam [Harper]. 
Visery, by Hugh Pendexter [Bobbs}. 
Tommy, by George A. Birmingham [Bobbs]. 
es from “The Midland’, selected and ed. by 
" Frederick [Knopf]. 
Best Short Stories of 1923 and The Yearbook 
the American Short Story, ed. by Edward 
O’Brien [Small]. 
oast of Bohemia, by Louis Golding [Knopf]. 
umph, by May Edginton [Holt]. 
hout Gloves, by James B. Hendryx [Putnam]. 
Street of Many Arches, by Joan Conquest and 
Gwen Lally [Macaulay }. 
Prisoner Who Sang, by Johan Bojer [Cen- 
tury] 
Gay Ones, by Charles Hanson Towne [Cen- 


iry 
ue Blood, A Dramatic Interlude, by Owen John- 
on [Little] 
wn There (La Bas), by J. K. Huysmans, trans. 
by Keene Wallis [A. & C. Boni]. 

Long Journey—V: Christopher Columbus, by 
Johannes V. Jensen, trans. by A. G. Chater 
Knopf]. 
nello, by S. P. B. Mais [Brentano]. 

Prancing Nigger, by Ronald Firband, with an 
introd. by Carl Van Vechten [Brentano]. 
nn’s an Idiot, by Pamela Wynne [Stokes]. 
Lady of Pentlands, by Elizabeth Jordan [Cen- 
Charming People, by Michael Arlen 
Doran] 
Heirs Apparent, by Philip Gibbs [Doran]. 
Leave It to Psmith, by Pelham Grenville Wode- 
house [Doran] 
South of the Rio Grande, by Laurence Clarke 
[Macaulay] 
This Woman, by Howard Rockey [Macaulay]. 
The Round-Up, by Oscar J. Friend [McClurg]. 
The Green Scarf, by Clyde Perrin [McClurg] 
The Golden Cocoon, by Ruth Cross [Harper]. 
Flames of Faith, by Samuel Harden Church [Liv- 
eright] 
With Benefit of Clergy, by Florence Hackett 
[ Liveright ]. 
High Road, by Janet Ramsay [Century] 
1, the King, the Story of a Rich Young Man, by 
Wayland Wells Williams [Stokes]. 
The Leap Year Girl, by Berta Ruck [Dodd]. 
Fidelia, by Edwin Balmer [Dodd]. 
Waste, by Robert Herrick [Harcourt]. 
ayonara (Good-bye), by John Paris [Liveright]. 
The Wrath to Come, by E. Phillips Oppenheim 
{ Little] 
Recompense. by Robert Keable [Putnam]. 
Nightshade, The Confessions of a Reasoning 
inimal [Dutton] 
Defeat, by Geoffrey Moss [Liveright]. 
Success, by Léonie Aminoff [Dutton]. 
The Green Bay Tree, by Louis Bromfield [Stokes]. 
Vistress Wilding, by Rafael Sabatini [Houghton]. 


The Long Arm of Fantémas, by Pierre Souvestre 


and Marcel Allain [Macaulay]. 

Pandora La Croix, by Gene Wright [Lippincott] 

Yvette and Other Stories, by Guy de Maupassant, 
trans. by Ernest Boyd [Knopf] 

L’Assommoir. by Emile Zola, with an introd. by 
Havelock Ellis [Knopf]. 

[he Mazaroff Mystery, by J. S. Fletcher [Knopf]. 

The Fortunes of a Household, by Herman Robbers, 
trans. by Helen Chilton and Bernard Miall 
Knopf] 

None So Blind, by Albert Parker Fitch [Mac- 
millan ] 

he Passion Flower, by Edna Worthley Under- 
wood [Houghton] 

On the Lot and Off, by George Randolph Chester 
and Lilian Chester [Harper] 
l A’ the Seas Gang Dry, by John Innes [Dut- 
ton] 

he King of No Man’s Land, by Arthur O. Friel 
[Harper] 


Hotel Brunswick - 


ADVERTISER 


DELIVER ANYWHERE 
ANY BOOK REVIEWED 


advertised or mentioned in this is- 
sue, or any book in print, sup- 
plied at publishers’ prices. Will 
send C.0.D. Postage paid every- 
where. Orders filled promptly. 
Send for free copy “‘Books of the 
Month” magazine-catalogue. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 5th Ave., Dept. B New York 


ONE THOUSAND 


POUNDS (£1,000) 


FOR A SERIAL STORY 
D. C. Thompson & Co. Ltd. 


Newspaper Publishers of England, 
offer the above sum for a serial 
story. Book rights reserved to the 
Author. 


Full information from 
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$1,000 


is offered by Cosmopolis Press, pub- 
lishers of “Crucibles of Crime,” by 
Joseph F. Fishman, for the best play, 
scenario or story adaptable into a play 
and scenario, on the American jail as 
a force in the creating of criminals 
and the fostering of crime. 


Judges: 


John Golden, Carl Van Doren, 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, Dr. George 
W. Kirchwey, Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Ida Clyde Clark, and Jesse Lasky. 
“Crucibles of Crime” covers this subject 
fully. It will be loaned FREE by the 
publishers on receipt of deposit of $2.10 
(cost plus postage). $2 will be refunded 
if book is returned in good condition with- 
in 3 weeks 
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In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


ITH the sales of American first 
editions from the Stephen H. 
Wakeman library at the American Art 
Galleries and the Putnam sale at the 
Anderson month, the 


season is 


Galleries last 


book 
drawing to a close. 


American auction 
Considering the 
prevailing unsettlement of 


conditions by numerous 


business 
and sundry 
it has been a fairly 
The outstanding dispersal 


“investigations” 


good one, 


of the season in popular interest was 
that of the library of first editions col- 
] 


lected by John Quinn, disposed of at 
Anderson’s in five ending on 
March 20. The five included 
12,096 lots, realizing a grand total of 
Almost half of this — 
$111,000 —was realized at the 


sales, 


sales 


$226,351.85. 


about 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


of every description thoroughly searched for and 
found expeditiously. We specialize in English edi- 
tions Imperfect sets completed. First editions 
supplied Genealogies, family and town histories 
furnished Back-numbers of all magazines sup- 
plied. No charge or obligation for this service. 
Free literature on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Ave. Dept. B New York 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS AND UNUSUAL 

ITEMS thoroughly searched for and quickly sup- 

plied at moderate cost 

BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
NEW YORK 


NATIONAL 
1270 Broadway, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 


session at which the first editions and 
original manuscripts of 
rad were sold. 


Joseph Con- 
At the closing sale the 
manuscript of “Monmouth” 
and some autograph letters of Robert 
Louis the 
These letters and the manuscript were 
sold at Christie’s in London in 1922, 
and brought about the same prices at 


original 


Stevenson formed feature. 


the Quinn sale, to the surprise of many 
collectors who have watched for some 
years the growing prices of 
soniana. The Yeats 
this sale brought 


Steven- 
manuscripts in 
prices which com- 
pared favorably with those paid for 
the put twelve thou- 
sand volumes of modern first editions 
on the market in 


Stevenson. To 


from a 
single collection, is an event which is 
not likely to occur again for some time. 
While much has been said and written 


one season, 


about the extraordinary demand for 
the works of present day authors, the 
prices at the Quinn sale, taking the 
catalogue through, that 
dreds, if not thousands of 


hun- 
volumes, 
were sold at less than their published 
prices. 


show 


The collecting of modern first 
editions as a speculation, therefore, is 
not likely to continue for long, since 
‘the 

with 


dealers 

the items, and 
other harvests will be gathered before 
some of this material into the 
hands of the genuine collector who is 
going to keep it because he likes it, 
and not with a view to resale. 


are pretty well supplied 


most desirable 


goes 


The five volumes of the catalogue of 
the Quinn sale make the most interest- 
ing book auction catalogue ever pub- 
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THE 


ed. Of a large number of the 
ors there are critical appreciations 
ographies by Charles Vale, bril- 
characterizations showing an al- 
uncanny insight into the mental 
king of the authors named. Some 
this catalogue is likely to be sought 
collectors, and whatever the _ in- 
rmation gained from its prices may 
worth, its biographies will be treas- 
ed by a generation which now looks 
ipon the Victorian era as inconsequen- 
il, or by a later generation which will 
gard the present in the same light. 


An interesting association copy of 
Woodrow Wilson’s “Mere Literature” 
presented to Miss Arnold, daughter of 
the English poet, recently appeared in 
Goodspeed’s catalogue. Mr. Goodspeed 
bought the book from the list of a 
north of England bookseller who ac- 
companied it with the note: 


By the greatest of American presidents ; 


Allies in the World 
r, and who, had he not been basely 
serted by his would 
* forever become the 


n who saved the 
countrymen, have 
and second 


the world. 


ed wat 


our of 


Mr. Goodspeed, in advertising the 
book, reprinted this note and added 
parenthetically, “Hasty 
asked to observe that this is not our 


readers are 


” 
note. 


The Wakeman library of American 
first editions was the most notable of 
its kind ever gathered by a private 
Although Mr. Wakeman did 
everything 


collector. 
not succeed in getting 
produced by the authors selected 

Hawthorne, Thoreau, Whittier, 
Emerson, Holmes, Bryant, Lowell, and 
Longfellow he secured an extraor- 
dinary number of items 
and many things of which he had the 
The prices of these, 
n comparison with those paid for 
modern first editions, show that the 
rare book with real merit will always 
Mr. Wakeman, 


Poe, 


association 


only known copy. 


bring a good price. 
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after twenty years of research, aided 
by that “Columbus of first editions”, 
Mr. P. K. Foley of Boston, succeeded 
in getting a collection which surpassed 
those of Chamberlain, Arnold, and 
Meier, assembling about 1,600 volumes 
in choice condition. The presentation 
copies sent by one to another of the 
famous American authors represented, 
are of peculiar interest as showing lit- 
erary friendships, and many volumes 
bore manuscript corrections which in- 
dicated the changes to be made in later 
editions. 


“The Bookplate Annual” for 1924 
has made its appearance, with a num- 
ber of valuable papers on bookplates 
by specialists and many interesting 
illustrations of bookplates, among 
which those of A. Edward Newton, 
Josiah Minot Fowler, and the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society are printed 
from the original copper plates. The 
Annual contains a check list of Sidney 
L. Smith’s bookplates and a list of 
people who exchange bookplates. It 
is published by Alfred Fowler, the 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Bookplate Society. 


DICKENS PICTURES 


Over 200 Plates by Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, 
Dalziel and other Contemporary Artists. 
Reproduced in Van Dyke Gravure. In 
Case. Special Offer, brand new, $1.25 
FOYLES (The Booklover’s Paradise) 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, LONDON, ENG. 


New list of over 500 old and rare books and 
modern first editions just ready. Write for it. 
WILLIAMS BOOK STORE, 113 1-2 E. Pikes 
Peak Av., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FRENCH ITALIAN 
Ask about our Book Club 
387 Washington St. 


CHOENHOFP’ 


Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues of each language 
SPANISH GERMAN 
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‘The American 
Booksellers’ Association 


is YOUR Association 


whether you 
are a member or not 


IT HELPS YOU DIRECTLY 
AND INDIRECTLY 


Today is the day of organizations 


and every branch of business is bet- 
ter organized than ours. 


Be one of those who will bring the 
membership to the thousand mark. 


Membership Dues $10.00 
Associate Membership Dues 5.00 


Send your application to 


STANLEY G. REMINGTON 
347 N. Charles Street 


BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 





DEALERS! 


Mark This On Your Calendar 


American 
Booksellers 
Association 
Convention 


MAY 12-15 inclusive 


At 
Hotel Commodore 


NEW YORK CITY 


Plan now to go to the con- 


vention and meet your 
fellow booksellers 
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(Fiction Continued) 


Visible and Invisible, by E. F. Bensor 

Half Gods, by Lynn Montross [Dorar 

Behold This Dreamer, by Fulton Our 
caulay ] 

Never Fire First, A Canadian Northwes 
Story, by James French Dorrance 
The Ark of the Covenant, A Romanc: 
and of Science, by Victor MacClurs« 
The Painted Woods, by Nevil Henshaw 
Big Game, by Louis Lacy Stevensor 
The Paasionate Year, by James Hiltor 
Roles, by Elizabeth Alexander [Littl 
The House by the Road, by Chark 

[Dodd] 
The King Who Went on Strike, by Pea 
[Dodd] 


Trave 


Westward Hoboes, Ups and Downs o I 
Motoring, by Winifred Hawkridge Dixor 
ner |. 

Camera Trails n Africa, by Martir Jot 
[Century] 

A Vision of Morocco, The Far West of / 

V. C. Seott O'Connor [Doubleday] 

2000 Miles Through Chile, The Land of 
Less, by Earl Chapin May [Century 

Where Traditions Linger, Being Rambl 
Remote England, by Allan Fea [Lip; 

The Real ’Round South America b 
Black [N. Y: Real Book Co.] 

Grenoble and Thereabouts, by Henr 
[Medici Society Picture Guides|] 

The Italian Lakes, by Gabriel Faure 
ety Pict ire G lide ~ 

Chinese Lanterns, by Grace Thom, 


[Dodd] 


At Half-Past Eight, Essays of the Theatre 
James Agate [N. Y Bernard G. Richa 

The Redemption of the Hamlets (Son and F. 
A Drama in Two Parts, by Dentor Ja 
Snider [St. Louis: Wm. Harvey Miner] 

Shaking the Dust from Shakespeare in Authe 


Renovation of The Merchant of Venice, by Ha 


ris Jay Griston, LL.B. [N. Y Cosmop« 

Costa’s Daughter, by Konrad Bercovici ( 
McGee] 

The Changelings, A Comedy, by Lee Wi 
[Dutton] 

A Square Peg 4 Play in Three 
Seach [Little] 

Ann Vroome 4 Play in 
Beach [Little] 

The Sin-Eater’s Hallowe'en. 

Act and Two Scenes, 
{ Huebsch] 

The Little Poor Man (“il Poverello T he 
Drama of Saint Francis of Aasis Play 
4cts, by Harry Lee [Dutton] 

Boccaccio’a Untold Tale and Other One-Act 
by Harry Kemp [Brentano] 

The Play of Today, Studies in Play- 
the Student and the Theatre-Goer 


R. Hunt [Dodd] 


Biography and Memoirs 


The Real Sarah Bernhardt Whom Her Au 
Never Knew, told to her friend Mme I 
Berton and trans. into English by Ba Ww 
[Liveright ] 

Myself When Young, Confessions, by Alec W 
[Brentano] 

My Life, As Told by the Peasant Anissi« 
Kouzminskaya, revised and correcte« 
Tolstoy, trans. with notes and a pref 
Charles Salomon [Duffield] 

Friends in Solitude, by Percy Wither [Dutt 

Herbert Levi Osgood, An American Schola 
Dixon Ryan Fox [Columbia U 

The Life of Henry Fowle Durant, Fund 
Wellesley College, by Florence Morse Kir 
[Century] 

Bolivar, Liberator of Venezuela, Colombia 
don Peru and Bolivia, by Henry Rowar 
Maj. U. S. A. Retired. [Stratford] 
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heodore Roosevelt, by Warring- 
printed] 

a Green Mountain Farm to 

M. E. Hennessy [Putnam]. 

Portrait, by Morley Roberts 


Washington, by David S. Barry 


1 Lette of Emily Dickinson, by her 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi [Houghton]. 

(Un Uomo Finite), by Giovanni 
by Virginia Pope [Harcourt]. 

d His Daughter, The Letters and 

inne Thackeray Ritchie, with Many 

WW am Thackeray, sel. and ed. by 

Thackeray Ritchie [Harper] 

Don Levine [Seltzer]. 

smo Hamilton [Little]. 

igon, by Marguerite E. 


cter Study, by Robert 


ly and Allied Families 
ig the Ancestry of Jacob 
of Montgomery County, 
son Ralph Beaver Strass- 
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terary Studies 


by Stark Young [Scribner]. 
, by Lord Dunsany [Put- 


tures n Modern French Literature 
1itridge [Scribner] 
erary Appreciation, An Introduc- 
icism, by F. H. Pritchard [Crowell]. 
Edwin Muir [Huebsch] 
endship, A Book of Reminiscences, 
mberland (Brentano] 
t, Miscellaneous Papers Written 
ty and Ninety, by Charles W. 


M ystery, by Arthur Machen, ed 
Starrett Covici-McGee } 
in Anthology, ed. by F. H. 


Van Doren [Knopf] 

ice Barton [Century] 
etters, by Anatole France, Fourth 

rz by Bernard Miall [Dodd] 
nerica Guyed Books: New York—Kansas 
na Maine North Carolina—Kentucky, 

S. Cobb Doran] 

hosts and Winter Topics, by Felix E 
Lippir ] 
s, by William Lowell Putnam 
Roman Noir de Walpol 
Son Influence sur la Lit- 
usqu'en 1840, by Alice M 
rairie Ancienne Edouard 


ry 


James Oppenheim [Knopf] 

try, ) ed. by David Cleghorn 
and F. W. Bateson [Appleton] 

ame, by Elkanah East Taylor [Strat- 


yg, by Schuyler R. Myers 


Poésica Diverses From the 
ce Poetry Early & Recent, chosen 
by Grace Warrack [Appleton] 
Poet, by E. Ralph Cheyney [pub. in 
vami Paramananda_ ([Bostor 
e] 
Folk, by Jay G. Sigmund [White] 
Beads, Prose and Poetry from the Pun- 
Puran Singh [Dutton] 
Imagery. Illustrated from Elizabethan Lit- 


by Henry W. Wells, Ph.D. [Columbia 


ed Poems, by Stephen Gwynn [Appleton]. 
Camilla Doyle a. on] 
flack Isles, by U. Nicolson [Co 
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COBB’S AMERICA 
GUYED BOOKS 


In whatever state you may be mental, physical, 
or geographical you will want to laugh at the 
foibles of your neighbors 


SIX GUYEDS NOW READY 
NEW YORK 


Even p state” the birds think of themselves : 
boids and the squirrel chatte vith a Yiddi ‘h 
accent, 


KANSAS 
A trifle shy on natura! beautic 
mental Alps and mora! Himalaya 


INDIANA 


Not content to borrow her 
Greenwich Village she rolls 


MAINE 


Great singers are made by 
words in the Maine Geograph 


KENTUCKY 


From center to circumference, 
a Kentuckian is all Kentuckian 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Even the Judgment Day has it pre agent 
Angel Gabriel while North Carolina a none 


Each 50 Cents At All Riaitdintis 
Written by IRVIN S. COBB 
Pictured by JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 
Published by 


GEORGE H. DORAN CO. NEW YORK 











Ideal Summer Vacations 


RMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
Summer Vacation Tour 
8 Days-$90.00 and up 


Including All Exper 
Longer t n proportion 
All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, 
Crystal Caves, Sea Gardens, etc 
sjermuda is Cool in Summer 
Average Summer Temperature 

Deg 
No Passports Required 


Sailings Twice Weekly 


Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning, 
Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 
S. S. “Fort St. George” 


I2Canadian 
DAY PrPrUuUises 
New York-Halifax~Quebec 


5 Delightful Yachting Cruises 

Leaving New York July 5-19, Aug. 2-16-30 

via Palatial Twin-Srew S. S. Fort Hamilton 
Stopping One Day (each way) at Hal ifax and Two 
Day at Quebec Magnificent ‘enery, Smooth 
Water Cool Weather, Custentinh for Dancing 
For illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours or 

Canadian Cruises write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street, NEW YORK 
“gy 


or any Loca Tou 
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War and International Affairs 

Our Foreign Affairs, A Study in National Interest 
and the New Diplomacy, by Paul Scott Mowrer 
[Dutton]. 

Germany, France and 
Harden [Brentano] 
The Problem of Universal Peace and the Key to 
Its Solution, by Max Green, M.D. [Phila Geo 

H. Buchanan Co.] 

British-American Relations, by J. D. 
[ Little] 

The Purple or the Red, by Charles Hitchcock Sher- 
rill [Doran] 

Ways to Peace, Twenty 
by Esther Everett Lape and a 
ward W. Bok [Scribner]. 


England, by Maximilian 


Whelpley 


with an introd 
preface by Ed- 


Plana, 


cal Science 


History and Politi 
John Cit Scrib- 
ner | 
The American 
tury, by Herbert I 
vols. [Columbia U.] 
4 Century of Excavation in the Land 
Pharaohs, by James Baikie, F. R. A. S. [Revel 
The Life of the Ancient East, Being Chap- 
ters of the Romance of Modern Excavation, by 
Rev. James Baikie, F. R. A. S. [Macmillan] 
The Outlaws of Cave-in-Rock, Historical Accounts 
of the Famous Highwaymen and River Pirates 
who operated in Pioneer Days upon the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers and over the old Natchez 
by Otto A. Rothert [Cleveland: Arthur H 


izen’s Job, by Henry H. Currar 


Colonies in the Eighteenti 
Osgood, Ph.D., LI 


Cen- 
D., 2 


of the 


Some 


/ 


Trace, 
Clark 

The Price of Freedom, by Calvin Coolidge 
ne rj. 

From Renaissance to Revolution, A 
Influence of the 
Development of 
[Dutton] 


{Scrib- 


Study of the 
the Political 


Benians 


Renaissance 
Europe, by 


upon 
Sylvia 


Art and Music 

History of Art: Modern 
by Walter Pach 

Great Christian 
Raphael, 


Art, by Elie 
{ Harper! 
Artists, 


Faure, trans 


Leonardo da 1 
Michelangelo Fra Angelico, Murillo 
Rubens, Van Dyck, by Edward F. Garesché, S 
J., M.A., LL.B. [Milwaukee: Bruce Pub. Co.] 


Old Masters and Modern Art, by Sir Charles 
Holmes [Harcourt]. 


Masonry 


The Gospel of Free Masonry, by 
[Madison, Wis Clark Pub. Co.] 
Ex Oriente Lux, Lecture Outlines for 
ing Initiation into the Hidden House of 

by Alfred H. Henry [Stratford] 


Those Seek- 
Masonry 


Ethics 


The Ethics of 
as the Sole Determinant of 
Robert Chenault Givler, Ph.D. [Knopf] 

Ethics and Some Modern World Problems 
William McDougall [Putnam] 


Hercules, A Study of Man's Body 


Ethical Values. by 


Sociology and Economics 


ocial Development. Its Nature and Conditions, 
by L. T. Hobhouse, D.Lit., LL.D. [Holt] 
Labor Disputes and the President of the United 
States, by Edward Berman, Ph.D. [Columbia U.] 
Commercial Geography, by Marion I. Newbigin 
D.Se. (Lond.), F. R. G. S. [Holt—Home Univer- 
sity Library] 
Making Business 
Marvin Jackson 
Advertising the Retail Store, by 3enjamin H 
Namm, with a Foreword by Arthur Brisbane 
{[N. Y.: U. P. C. Book Co.] 
Immigration: Select Documents and Case 
by Edith Abbott [U. of Chicago] 
Co-operative Movement in Russia, by 
3lanc [Macmillan]. 


Advancement Sure, by William 


[Stokes] 


Records 


Elsie Terry 


Scrence 


Chats or 
[Century] 


Our Forcerunne Study of Palalithic 


Edwin E 


izations in Western Europe and the M 

ranean Baain, y |} i Burkitt, } A. | 
{ Holt Home University rary 

ftoms and Electrons. by 
[ Doran-—Moderr Readers’ 

The Einstein Theory o 
Serviss [N. Y 


Bookshe 
Relativity, by 


Edwin Miles Fadman] 


Re 


olution and Religion Meet. by Jot 
and Merle C {Macmillar 
endship of God, by A. Maude R 


tnam 


Coulter 


gious Lyrics of the XIVth ¢ 
Brown [Oxford] 
Light with The , 
I Dr. J. A. Denton 
Principles, by 
cemiliiar 
the W orld-Teacher 
anity The Common Voice 
Milton Willis [Dutton] 

The Evolution of an Endeavorer 
raphy, by William Shaw LL 
Christian E avor World] 

Days of Delusior 1 Strange Bit of H 
Clara Endicott Sears [Houghtor 

The Ho t and the Church. by 
D.D . ner] 

Life of by 
vised re the 
[ Little] 

The Hymn a erature, by 
Reeves, Ph.D Century } 
The Influence of the Bible on History. Literatu 
and Oratory, by Thomas Tiplady [Reve 

What is odernism? by Leighton Parks 


Scribner 


Charles (¢ 


Ernest Renan 
twenty third 


translatior 


French edit 


Jeremiah Ba 


Seven 


Bryan Re 


Ques 


William Jen: 


i Out of Doors 


Rare, Vanish y and Lost British Birds 
piled from not by W. H. Hudson by 
Gardiner Dutton] 

The Forest Giant, The Romance of a Tree. t 
from the French of Adrien LeCorbeau by I 
Ross | Harper] 

iccording to Season, 
the Order of 
and Field b 


Talka about the Flow: 
Their 1 


France 


pearance n the Woo 


Theodore 


Parsor S 


The American Mind in Action, by Harvey O'H 
gins and Edward H. Reede, M.D. [Harper 
The Basis of Social Theory, by Albert G. A. B 

and William S. A. Pott [Knopf] 
Psychology, Its Theory and Applicati by H 
tio W. Dresser, Ph.D. [Crowell] 
Culture and Democracy in the I 
Studies in the Grou} 


Peoples, by 


Psycholoay of 


Horace M. Kallen [I 


Special Editions 

The A neid of /, trans. by Charl 
M.A new and revised ed Appleton] 

War and Peace, by Leo Tolstoy 
and Aylmer Maude, Vol. III 
Classics 

Essays on Euripides; The Bacchantes (Euripide 
Medea (Eur Friends 
Jesus; Essays on Jesus; Essays on A’ schy 
Hippolytus (Euripides) ; Essays on Sophocles 
Alexander Harvey [Haldeman-Julius] 

The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet Prince of I 
marke, 1¢ by William Shakespeare [Dutt« 
Bodley Head Quartos]. 

The Wonderfull Yeare, 1603, by 
{ Duttor Bodley Head Quartos] 

The Buccaneers of America, by John E 
{| Duttor Broadway Translations] 


trans. by 
[Oxford 


Essays on the 


Thomas De 


yueme 





THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


RANKLIN P. ADAMS, columnist for 

the New York ‘‘World” and expert 
writer of light verses, lives in New York City, 
where he may be seen often at the theatre 
and in other public places. Those who are 
interested further in his goings and comings 
may find them fully described in his ‘‘ Diary 
of Our Own Samuel Pepys” each week in 
“The Conning Tower’. He at present 
plans to call his new volume of collected 
Much Velvet”. GENEVIEVE 
TAGGARD, a young poet of distinction, has 
published several volumes of verses, among 
them the charming ‘‘Hawaiian Hilltop”, 
which corresponds in verse to this prose 
piece, and recounts her experiences in that 
country during childhood. Lydia Gibson, a 
young American artist, also spent some years 
in Hawaii. Miss Taggard is at present 
living at New Preston, Connecticut, Miss 
Gibson in Chicago. 


poems, ‘‘So 


THOMAS CHUBB, a recent graduate of Yale 
University, has already published one volume 
of verse, and has now vanished to Europe, 
where, it is reported, he is busily at work 
writing a novel. His home is ordinarily in 
Llewellyn Park, New Jersey. KATHERINE 
MANSFIELD, the English author, died last 
year near Paris. She was coming to be 
considered one of the finest masters of the 
short sketch writing in the English language. 
Her husband was J. Middleton Murry, the 
critic. Some of her published volumes of 
are ‘‘Bliss’’, ‘‘The Garden-Party”’, 
and “The Doves’ Nest”? (Knopf); and re- 
cently her collected ‘‘Poems”’ (Knopf) have 
appeared. RODERICK STEBBINS is a minister 
of the gospel living at Milton, Massachusetts, 


Stories 


who has written much during a lifetime filled 
with the service of God and mankind. 
Mary AUSTIN, now fully recovered from her 
recent serious illness, is planning, after she 
finishes work on the books which she is now 
writing, to spend some time in the southwest 
and on the coast, getting the taste of New 
York out of her mouth, getting back to the 
soil. In an essay on Mrs. Austin in his new 
book, ‘‘ Many Minds’’, Carl Van Doren says 
of her, ‘‘The mark of the desert has never 
quite left her. It appears in the profound 
calm of her temper, in the large dimensions 
of her ideas, in her neglect of all that does 
not go to the roots of some matter or other, 
in her oracular habit of communication. 
Interpreting the desert to a more complicated 
world, she interprets that world to itself. 
By the desert she takes her measure of 
existence.’’ One of the volumes which she 
will publish presently, in the mood of her 
earlier ‘‘The Land of Little Rain’’, is of the 
desert, and will be called ‘‘The Land of 
Journey’s Ending”’’. FLOYD DELL has re- 
cently published a collection of his essays, 
‘“‘Looking at Life’? (Knopf), and has just 
finished a new novel, somewhat in the ro- 
mantic manner of his short stories, about a 
very different type of girl from Janet March, 
he says. The book is to be called ‘This 
Mad Ideal’. He now spends the entire 
year at Croton-on-Hudson, except for oc- 
casional trips to New York. 


ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE, who makes his 
home in New York City, has sailed for 
France, where he says that he will spend the 
summer “riding a horse through whatever 
parts of the country the horse may prefer’’. 





THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 
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’ 


His ‘‘Sonnets of a Portrait Painter’ will be serving his clerkship under Elihu Root. he 
remembered as one of the loveliest sonnet was admitted to the bar. He practiss 
sequences published in recent years. Anew until 1917, when he resumed his new 
volume of his poems has lately appeared, work. From 1918 to 1920 he was literary 
“Out of Silence’”’ (Knopf). GRANT OveR- editor of the “‘Evening Sun”. He confes 
TON says his new book about books and _ to having published a large number of 
authors, to be ready in September, will be cal verses under various pseudonyms, : 
called ‘‘Cargoes for Crusoes’” and will from his editorial and critical writin; 
contain all sorts of balanced and unbalanced LAURENCE STALLINGS, the brilliant young 
literary rations for desert islanders in New literary critic of the New York ‘“ World” 
York and elsewhere. ERNEST BoyD, the has gone to Europe for a few months. He 
Irishman, is becoming thoroughly Ameri-_ will return to see the rehearsals of his 
canized. His satirical portraits will pres- play which Arthur Hopkins is to produce 
ently be collected under the title ‘Real and autumn and which was written in collabora 
Imaginary Portraits’. F. U. Kennedy is a_ tion with Maxwell Anderson, the poet and 
gentleman who lives in Texas and who writes editorial writer. HERBERT S. GORMAN’s 
nice straightforward letters. He tells us latest published book is a study of James 
that he works in the daytime and writesand Joyce (Huebsch). He is hard at work, he 
studies at night. ELIZABETH J. COATSWORTH says, on a volume of critical essays to be 
has been contributing to various reviews and known as ‘Vanguard’. At present theses 
poetry magazines. She lives at Hingham, essays are appearing in “‘The North Americar 
Massachusetts, of which place she says, Review’ and ‘“‘Phantasmus’’. Dr. He» 
“‘The town is still filled with old houses and A. LAPPIN, formerly of the Cornell facult 
old stories, though they have changed and now professor of English at D’You 
Bachellor’s Row to Main Street, and built College, Buffalo, has frequently contributed 


innumerable small groceries and fruit stores. reviews and critical articles to THE | 
When I wrote the poem about the Misses MAN and other periodicals. 

Barker I had not learned that they all went 
into ‘Purple mourning’ at King George’s 
death or I should doubtless have tried to put 


Dr. MorRIS FISHBEIN is associate editor 
of ‘‘The Journal of the American Medical 
Association’’ and of ‘‘Hygeia’’. He has 
contributed also on previous occasions 

Mavis MACINTOSH is a graduate of the THE BOOKMAN and to “The America! 
University of Wisconsin, whois now working Mercury’. Heis also editor of a syndicat 
in New York City and enjoyingit. GORDON column on medical science published ir 
HALL GEROULD is a professor of English at papers of the North American Newspap¢ 
Princeton University. He writes that he Alliance. MILTON RAISON is at present on 
chanced to be teaching Matthew Arnold of the press agents for Keith’s New York 
at the time we asked him to write this review. Hippodrome. His one volume of poems i 
Dr. Gerould’s activities are varied. His titled ‘‘Spindrift’’ (Doran). Before th 
story of Cuba before the Spanish-American summer is over he will have reached 
War, ‘Filibuster’, has recently been pub- advanced age of twenty one. LIZE1 
lished, and he not long ago finished a study WoODWORTH REESE is one of the finest 
of the rhythmic prose used by the learned writers in America. Some of her late 
Aelfric at the end of the tenth century. umes of verse are ““A Quiet Road” 
Surely this is contrast enough. Charles Branch of May”’, and “‘ Wild Cherry” 
Seymour, professor of history at Yale Uni- says, in a recent letter, that she is “‘still little, 
versity, has sailed for Europe, to be an and gay, and sprightly’. She was for many 
exchange professor in Belgium for a year. years a much loved and very successful 
HARRY L. PANGBORN began newspaper work _ teacher of English in a Baltimore high school, 
on the New York ‘“‘Sun” in 1893 and held but last year she retired for the purpose of 
various newspaper positions until, after reading and writing. 


” 


it in. 
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Seeing the World 
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NO ONE who has traveled and seen the world is ever quite 
satisfied. There is always one more port of call to stop at, 


one more familiar spot to revisit. 


But this kind of Wanderlust is not But don’t imagine that the Living 
ynfined to the globe-trotter. Age is a grand hodge-podge a sort of 
international vaudeville show. 


The type of traveler = , <n 
ype of traveler whose plans Each article is chosen impartially 


with the idea of bringing out every side 
of every question as clearly as possible. 
These questions may range from a new 
fad in hats to a billion dollar interna- 
tional loan; from a diplomatic crisis to 
a literary scandal. 


have never materialized, the person who 
has been abroad only once, even the 
pilgrim to Coney Island, anyone, in 
short, whose interests reach beyond the 
mits of his own parish will be sure to 
joy the Living Age. 
Every week it translates and reprints But allow us a word of warning. 
the best material from the foreign press. 
It makes you feel at one moment as if 
ou were sipping your café au lait on 
the Parisian boulevards and at the next 
irticle your mind is transported to 
Tokyo, to Moscow, to Buenos Aires, 
ind so on through all the great capitals We leave the decision and a coupon 
f the world in your hands. 


Once formed, the Living Age habit is 
not an easy one to drop. You will be 
finding it hard to decide whether to go 
abroad and see things for yourself or to 
stay at home and read the Living Age. 


SPECIAL FOUR MONTHS’ OFFER 


[THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass 


Gentlemen: 1 enclose $1.00* for a four months’ trial subscription to the LIVING AGE 


ity and State 


Regular Rate 1s¢ a Copy, 


weign Postage soc extra; Canadian Postage 17¢ extra 


Please mention THE BooxMan in writing to advertisers 
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THE VILLAS of 
PLINY THE YOUNGER 


by 
HELEN H. TANZER, Assistant Professor 
of Classics in Hunter College, New York 
with a Foreword by 
James C. Egbert 
Professor of Latin in Columbia University 

A STUDY of various modern conceptions of 
+% Pliny’s Roman Villas based upon descrip- 
tions left by Pliny. Fifty-six plates of Lauren 
tine and Tuscan Villas, elevations, perspectives, 
plans. A book worthy of inclusion in every 
authoritative library. 


Profusely 
illustrated $2.50 
At all bookstores, or from publishers 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway New York City 


BOOK. 
SERVICE. 


— 


More Bookbuyers, More Book- 
stores—and the Book Wholesaler 


"T“HERDB’S a story in these two lin 
tory of nearly one hundred year 
>» to the reading public through the re 
kstore; of never-failing confidence in 
value and appeal of books to a greater num- 
f the American people; of consistent 
iragement and support extended to 
new and better bookstores; and of a de- 
jable organization whose facilities have 


Jone much to enable even the smaller Book- 


> to handle books at a profit. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Bookseller 
New York 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


The Cook and the Captain Bold, by Arthur Mason [A 

The Eleventh Virgin, by Dorothy Day [A. & C. Bor 

The Callahans and the Murphys, by Kathleen Nor 
day 

Wandering Stars, together with The Lover, by Cler 
[Macmillan] 

Imperturbe, A Novel of Peace Without Victory, by Ell 
[Knopf] 

Lights Along the Ledges, by Elizabeth Stancy Payne [] 

The Traveller in the Fur Cloak, by Stanley J. Weyr 
mans} 

Eve's Lover, and Other Stories, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford [S 

The Test of Donald Norton, by Robert E. Pinkerton 
Lee} 

There is Confusion, by Jessie Redmon Fauset [Liveright 

Mirage, by Edgar Lee Masters [Liveright). 

Red Sand, by T. 8. Stribling [Harcourt] 

There Is a Tide, by J. C. Snaith [Appleton]. 

4 Perfect Day, by Bohun Lynch [Seltzer] 

Captain Shapely, A Comedy of London Town and the O 
in the Days of Queen Anne, by Harold Brighouse [Mcl 

The Treasure of Ho, A Romance, by L. Adams Beck [D 

Confusion, by James Gould Cozzens [Brimmer] 

Great Waters, by Vere Hutchinson [Century] 

Fraycar's Fist, by Mary Heaton Vorse [Liveright] 

La Dame de Sainte Hermine, by Grace King [Macm 


The Gaol, by Paul Bourget, trans. by F. Mabel Robins 


Brentano 
Legs Parsons, A Story of Up-Country Africa, by Fe 

Berthoud [Minton, Balch 
Men of Earth, by Bernice Brown [Putnam] 
Inigo Sandys, by E. B. C. Jones {Holt} 
The Education of Anthony Dare, by Archibald Marshall [D 
Whirlwind, by H. C. M. Hardinge [Putnam] 
Who Killed Cock Robin? by Harrington Hext [Macmillar 
The Narrow Street, by Edwin Bateman Morris [Penn 
Bardelys the Magnificent, by Rafael Sabatini [Houghtor 
The Barbarian Lover, by Margaret Pedler [Doran] 
The Two-Gun Man, by Robert Ames Bennett [McClurg 
The White Ship, Estonian Tales, by Aino Kallas, trans 

Matson [Knopf] 
Johndover, by Margaret Cameron [Harper] 
1 Warning to Wives, by Hester E. Hosford [Stratford 
The Immortals, by Harold E Scarborough [Appleton 
White Stacks, A Village Comedy, by William Hewlett 

, by Sylvia Stevenson [Appleton] 
ell, by Joseph Gray Kitchell (Century 
ughter, by Ethel Hueston [Bobbs] 
lly, by Robert McBlair [Appleton] 
, by Nigel Van Biene [Shanghai; Lettercr 


Biography and Memoirs 


The Sultan of the Mountains, The Life Story of Ra 
Forbes [Holt 

Uy Book and Heart, by Corra Harris [Houghton 

Tolstoi: The Teacher, by CharleseBaudouin, trans 

tothwell with hitherto unpublished documents suy 

Paul Biroukof [Dutton 

nconventional Memorie Europe Persia—Japan 

Nevill [Doran 

unlight and Song, A Singer's Life, by Maria Jeritza 

Frederick H. Martens [Appleton] 

Margaret Ethel MacDonald, by J. Ramsay MacDonald [S 

The Real John Burroughs, Personal Recollection and ! 
Estimate, by William Sloane Kennedy [Funk & Wag 

4 Human Boy's Diary, by Eden Ph lipotts [Macmilla 

Nat m, by Herbert Fisher, M.A., F.B.A., LL.D. [H 

Seven Times Seven, An Autobiography, by Maria 1 
Daviess [Dodd 

No That I’m Fifty, by Albert Payson Terhune [D 

V aster Johann Dietz, Surgeon in the Army of the Great 
Barber to the Royal Court, from the old manuscript i1 
thrary of Berlin, trans. by Bernard Miall, first pu 
Ernst Consentius [Dutton 

McAdoo, The Man and His Times, A Panorama in D 
by Mary Synon [Bobbs} 

The Real Daniel Webster, by Elijah R. Kennedy [Revé 

Edward FitzGerald and Bernard Barton, Letters 
FitzGerald 1839-1856, ed. by F. R. Barton, C. M.G 

Life As I Have Known It, by Walter B. Vincent, Ass 
tice, Supreme Court of Rhode Island [Lothroy 


l 


S 


Drama 


Kestrel Edge, and Other Plays, by Wilfrid Gibson [Ma 

Our Betters: A Comedy in Three Acts, by W.S. Maughar 

The Better Understanding, A Drama in Three Acts 
Thomas and Clayton Hamilton [Little] 
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(Drama Continued 


High, A Play in Three Acts, by Lewis Beach 


eats ones farses tone = WAN'TED! 
introductions, by Montrose J. Moses [Little . 


by Richard Middleton, with a short sketch 
n 2 


a, Segae— Veeraete Saree Stories for Motion Picture 


em] ton, by Frederic Arnold Kum- 
a Productions 


The Tragi-Comedy l > 
labbe, 1631 [Dutton—Broadway 


sh b mes 
a by Jan "THE Uni il Pictures rporation is in the market 
for suitable stori for e as high grade feature 
production torie are intended a tarring 
vehicl the f ywing motion picture stars and they 
must ised as to fit their particular talents and 
persona n ideal of t pe of story suitable for 
eacn individual star 1 uggested below with the name of 
liam Beebe [Putnar th ‘ 
é n the Air. on Land and Sea 

rank Hurley [Putnan MARY PHILBIN: 1 

sh Road, by Charles 8S. Br« Harcourt role imilar t 


\ 


r East 191 1922, b Rawlinson, Merry G R ur ~ 
CBI D.S.0., late Lt.-Col ; ind Com- ; = 
R.N.V.R. [Dodd REGINALD DENNY: Sma 


f English Cathedrals (Southern), by Frances M. Gost- uch as his latest vehic 


VIRGINIA VAI 


AI: Appealing 
rie with a temunine 
in “‘ The Storm.” 
LAURA LA PLANTE: Storie I ad comedy 
uatior ffering Miss I lante rol f equal merit 
that which she played porting Youth.’ 
HOOT GIBSON: Fast actior ries with the outdoo 


j 


bert Seldes [Harper r a background; western type preferred 


by Gil 


Floyd Dell [Knopf his “The Ramt 
a 


» by Carl Van Doren [Knopf ; HOUSE PETERS: Big, mel tic, punch-packed 
Religion, by John Jay Chapman [Atlan sasice caltine f ting of a big he-man typ 
York, Essays on Fourteen Americar vd by Reris ‘ , f Of @ big cote F Re. 
enfeld [Harcourt ; ‘ 
Literary Pulse, Psychological Stud 
y Joseph Collins [Dorar 
{isles, by Alexander Woollcott [Putnam 
to Childhood, by Anne Carroll Moore [Dorar 
etches, by Lafcadio Hearn, ed. by Charles Woodw 
1 [Houghton 
f Denmark, An Interpretative Romance by 
‘hace Wyman [Marshall Jones] 
e: His First Forty Years, by Herbert S. Gorn 





4n American Interpretation, by Herbert 


, oo a ( Visn, th in 1 on »y 
The Litt D. {Turna: Mace co ~6SSIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 
and The Car ndow, by Bert Leston Taylor 


of Sense and Nonsense, from the writ 1s of Jerome 


Bicentenary Memorial Volume 
elected by the author with many apolog es [Dodd published under the auspices 


and Sky, by E. L. Grant Watson [Liveright 


‘of Robert Browning, by C. N. Wenger, Ph.D of the Royal Institute of 
, An Interpretation, by Woodrow Wilson [U. of British Architects 


thle in Poictesme, A Symposium, ed. by Don Bregen- 
1 Samuel Loveman [Cleveland: Colophon Club] - ‘ ; . r 
by J. B. Priestley [Dodd] @ Fifty copies of this handsome Memorial Volume have 
W alte Map'’s Book De Nugiss Curial n (Courtiers’ : ° ° ° 
Englished by Frederick 1 comes, Fad. and Dlasbery been imported. It contains 16 chapters dealing with 
en Ogle, Ph.D. [Macmillan] 
elton Estate, by Anthony Trollope [Oxford orld’s < a 
8 career was “one continuous crescendo of achievement. 
" by Edward Anthony [Holt] 


all phases of the life and work of this man whose 


Art and Decoration Illustrated with 13 full-page color plates 
kplate Ar esaagy! oo 124, ed by Pymog hy re on and 94 black and white. Handsomely 
orations for z ccasiw ns yy Lana sS pton [Stokes . ‘ ° 
ng the Little House, by Ethel Davis Seal [Century bound in heavy linen boards, gilt top, 
hing, Practical and Artistic, by Alice M. Kellogg 
es ‘go A [Stokes] _ ‘ . uncut front and foot, gold-stamped 
Quarto. 280 pages. Boxed 


War and International A fairs 


Place in the World, by Herbert Adams Gibbons $30.00 


iry} 
i the Psychology of the Musulman, by André Servier, 


by A. 8. Moee-Blundell[Seribner} GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
Eiteteve and Pilitien’ Seienes 244 Madison Avenue New York 


Power in Ancient History, The Story of the Navies of Classic 
and Rome, by Arthur MacCartney Shepard [Little 


Royalist Spies of the French Revolution, by G. Lenotre, trans. i - oo ee oe oe oe | 
y bernard Miall [Holt] . 
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‘ 


. HE Economics of Overhead Costs’”’ by 

J. Maurice Clark is published by the 
Chicago University Press. It is a timely 
discussion written for those who are seriously 
interested in the principles of business 
efficiency and for those who wish to master 
the economic laws governing our interrelated 
business organism. Another reviewer has 
called it a treatment of the higher mathe- 
matics of business, and perhaps this is a 
correct observation. It is a book which 
preaches education and experiment as a 
means of combating the ever present wastes 
of overhead costs, and it is a comprehensive 
treatment of an exceedingly involved sub- 
ject. Mr. Clark is professor of political 
economy in the University of Chicago, and 
his work is written from the professorial 
point of view. Perhaps this is just as well, 
for his is a subject which requires theoretical 
consideration rather than practical consid- 
eration; the book is one of inductive reason- 
ing, the value of which is increased rather 
than diminished by the fact that its author 
is a professor rather than, say, a manufac- 
turer of cotton goods. If he were the latter 
it is likely that all his views would be colored 
by the problems of cotton goods manufac- 
ture. Mr. Clark’s analysis of the methods 
of allocating costs is particularly enlight- 
ening. 


“‘Commercial Geography”’ by Marion I. 
Newbigin (Holt) is one of a series known as 
the Home University of Modern Knowledge, 
a concise piece of work printed in handy 
form. In the broader sense its subject has 
to do with the marketing of the world’s 
products, for that is what commercial geog- 
raphy resolves itself into. Commerce means 
the interchange of commodities, and while at 
first sight it may not be perfectly apparent 
what geography has to do with such inter- 
change, a moment’s reflection brings home a 
realization of the difference in productions of 
the regions which are trading with one 
another; from this follows the fact that 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


commerce ultimately depends upon the 
difference in the products of the various 
parts of the earth’s surface, and that thes 
differences find their explanation in geo- 
graphical facts. Cereals, luxuries, live stock, 
natural products, minerals, and their trans- 
portation and lines of communication ar 
treated in this work, of definite value in its 
field. 


“‘ Advertising the Retail Store” by Benja- 
min H. Namm (U. P. C. Book Co.) is a 
compilation of articles which have been 
written in the past for use in the Namm 
Store. It is one of the pioneer books, 
although published at this late date, on the 
subject of retail store advertising. Its 
appeal, of course, is purely limited; yet while 
the book is technical in its treatment it 
should have a real application in the activi- 
ties of its particular field of advertising. It 
is interesting to understand the psychology 
used in the advertising seen daily in the 
newspapers, and something of the system 
used is explained in this book. Arthur 
Brisbane has written an introduction glori- 
fying salesmanship, which apparently will 
sell some of these volumes. The astounding 
fact is announced in this introduction that 
‘man ceased to be an animal when he 
became a salesman’. Mr. Namm then 
begins his discussion of the advertising 
methods of the modern retail store. 


‘‘Labor Disputes and the President of the 
United States’’ (Longmans, Green) is writ- 
ten by Edward Berman, Ph.D., instructor in 
economics, University of Illinois. It is one 
of the publications edited by the faculty of 
political science of Columbia University in 
its series of studies in history, economics, 
and public law. The title is self explana- 
tory. The industrial unrest of the greater 
part of the nineteenth century had mani- 
fested itself in occasional strikes, usually 
involving the workers in a single craft, sit- 
uated in a single locality. During this t'me, 
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Interpreting Canada 


N Canada the configurations of nature have scarcely 

been modified as yet by the presence of humanity. 

Scenes are pervaded, in the Old World, by the sense 

the past, the atmosphere of countless settled genera- 

ns. Fostered in such an atmosphere, the poetic mind 
ssumes a very different cast from that influenced by the 
sense of space and of nature’s permanence. 


Canada the primordial forces are still dominant. So Canadian art 
ilmost entirely devoted to landscape, Canadian poetry to the 
resentation of nature. But there are deeper implications than that. 
[he distinctive type of landscape painting which has established 
itself in this country is anything but the photographic type; it is 
essentially interpretative. And Canadian poetry is equally con- 
cerned with the apocalyptic. The poetic mind, placed in the midst 
of natural grandeur, can scarcely avoid mysticism. It is not the 
sectarian mysticism of the Old World, steeped in religion and 
philosophy, but an instinctive pantheism, recognizing a spiritual 
meaning in nature and its identity with the soul of man. — From 
Manifesto for a National Literature’’ by Lionel Stevenson, M. A., 
in Canadian Bookman. 


The ‘“‘Canadian Bookman” and the ‘‘Amer- 
ican Bookman’’ have the common bond of 
interpreting the life and letters of two great 
neighbor countries. One supplements the 
other, and now for the first time they are 
offered together at a saving of $1.50. The 
coupon below brings you both for $4.86, 
and assures you pleasure in reading for the 
coming year. 


TO ADVERTISERS: 


The ‘Canadian Bookman” affords you a highly specialized circula- 
tion among people representative of the best type of cultured Cana- 
dians. It is a journal of national expression. Among its subscribers 
are all the members of the Canadian Authors Association, an organi- 
zation of over 800 members. 


Advertising rate card will be sent upon request. 


To THE CANADIAN BOOKMAN 
263 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Canada 


For the $4.86 enclosed send the ‘‘Canadian Bookman” and the 
“American Bookman” for one year to the undersigned: 


NAME... 
ADDRESS 


Or for 25c we will send three recent numbers of the “Canadian 
Bookman" as a “‘taste’ 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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Now in its 


SIXTH YEAR 


A Few Tributes 


If we in Canada are to have 
a Canadian literature which 
shall be the distinctive pos- 
session of the Canadian 
people we must set our lit- 
erary standards, not by the 
standards of New York or 
London, but by something 
which we must evolve our- 
selves. I do not see how 
that can be done without a 
common place of meeting 
for Canadian literary ideals. 
Such a place is being fur- 
nished to an increasing 
extent by “The Canadian 
Bookman.” May it grow 
and prosper. — Robert J. C. 
Stead, President, Canadian 
Authors Association. 


Judging from the last few 
numbers of *‘The Canadian 
Bookman,” the artistic fer- 
ment visible in its pages will 
be a more potent factor in 
bringing about a distinctive 
Canadianism than the ap- 
pointment of a Canadian 
ambassador to Washington, 
or any other such highly 
dubious design to im- 
pose a national status. 
—John Hurley, Winnipeg. 


What I should wish for 
“The Canadian Bookman” 
is to continue in the New 
Year and every year, its 
work of patient and not- 
always-rewarded work for 
the cultural development of 
Canada, — Basil King. 


Your pages reveal a genuine 
creative vitality which gives 
me great pleasure. — Dr. 
George M. Wrong. (Univer- 
sity of Toronto.) 
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three issues of THE BOOKMAN. If you 
have enjoyed this issue, why not re- 
ceive three others free? Regularly, a 
year’s subscription to 


THE BQ®OKMAN 


Edited by John Farrar 


costs $4.00; the coupon below brings 
the magazine to your home for 15 
months for the price of a regular sub- 
scription. You will continue to be 
delighted with the verse, short stories, 
essays, sketches, and personalities of 
THE BOOKMAN from season to season. 


THE BOOKMAN B 
244 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C 


Enclosed find $4.00 for which please send THE 
BOOKMAN for 15 months to 


Name 


Address 
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trade unions were largely localized and labor 
struggles were fought over limited areas, 
Developments of the twentieth 
have been more inclusive in so far as the 
struggles of labor were concerned, and their 


. tips 
century 


national scope has engaged the attention of 
the entire country. The recent steel strike 
and the railwaymen’s strike are examples; in 
both of them the office of the president of the 
United States has become involved. Mr 
Berman deals with the activities of the 
executive at the time of particular strikes, 
rather than with his efforts to promote in- 
dustrial peace by aiding in the passage of 
mediation and arbitration laws, or by calling 
universal conferences, etc. His informatior 
has been based to a large extent on govern- 
ment documents, on the reports of adminis- 
tration officials such as the secretary of 
labor and the secretary of war, and on the 
publications of such organizations as the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
particularly ‘‘The Monthly Labor Review”’ 
The author has considered his 
throughout the administrations of the presi- 
dents from Cleveland to Harding. — J. G. 
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The ATLANTIC Announces for June 


MY BROTHER'S FACE 


The changeless East is changing now. Mr. Mukerji, who nine years ago left a nation deep in the 
sleep of ages, returned to find India undergoing complete and vital transformation 


of a series of intensely interesting papers. 


AMERICAN WOMEN AND PATERNALISM 


Shrewd and sympathetic criticism—shrewd for all, and sympathetic to some. 


WILD-ANIMAL PAINTING IN THE JUNGLE 


Never such environment for a painter, and seldom a painter who could make such use of it! 


LOVE IN THE FLEA MARKET 


A delightful story by a newcomer in a new genre 


CREATIVE CRITICISM IN RELIGION 


A paper of wise and needed counsel in a troubled time 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 


Rumford Building, Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00* for a thirteen months’ new subscription to the Atlantic Monthly, 


beginning June, 1924 
Name 


City 


*Forcign postage $1.08 extra, Canadian postage 54c extra 
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By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 


This is the first 
By George Madden Martin 
By Isabel Cooper 


By Clarence Edward Andrews 


By Willard L. Sperry 
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Poetry 


f 1923, selected by Thomas Moult [Harcourt] 
4 Book of Western Verse, by Mary Carolyn 


, by Joseph Auslander [Harper] 
und Other Poems, by Arthur Davison Ficke 


1 Mesa, and Other Poems, by Glenn Ward Dresbach 


Who Died Twice, by Edwin Arlington Robinson 
ydom, and Other Poems, by William Alexander Percy 


Verse, by H. Belloc [McBride] 
r to Greece, by Clifford King [London; Drane’s, 
1 House, Farringdon Street). 
e, by Gertrude Callaghan [N. Y.; Blue Faun] 
Vhitman to Sandburg in American Poetry, A 
by Bruce Weirick [Macmillan] 
Verse of the Railroad, by 


Critical 


Commerce, 
Putnam] 
f Toil and Dreams, by William Cary Sanger [Putnam]- 
ind the Harbor, and Other Poems, by William Cary 
Putnan 
, by William Cary Sanger [Putnam]. 
f the Harvest, by William Cary Sanger [Putnam] 
on of Poetry, An Inaugural Lecture Delivered before 
sity of Oxford on 18 February 1924, by H. H. Garrod 


William Cary 


s, A Book of the Open Window, by Wynn Urquhart 
ton: Art and Nature Printing House] 
en H ulf Gods Go, and Other Poems, by Norah M. Holland 


Lar 


by John Davidson [Liveright— Modern Library] 


Sociology and Economics 
nd the Crim 
f Public F 

re Government in Industry, by James Myers [Doran]. 


inal, by John C. Goodwin [Doran] 
nance, by Jens P. Jensen [Crowell] 


Education 


neers of the Kindergarten in America, authorized by the Inter- 

1ational Kindergarten Union, prepared by the Committee of 
Nineteen [Century]. 

ttrng the School to the Child, An Experiment in Public Educa- 

by Elisabeth A. Irwin and Louis A. Marks [Macmillan]. 

lips Exeter Academy, A History, by Laurence M. Crosbie 

nted for the Academy], 


Religion 


nity and the State, by S. Parkes Cadman [Macmillan] 
Minister's Everyday Life, by Lloyd C. Douglas [Scribner]. 
ume of God, by Nellie B. Miller [Dutton] 
s Certitude in an Age of Science, The McNair Lectures, 
delivered at the University of North Carolina by Charles 
Dinsmore [U. of N. C. Press] a 
nce, Two Lectures Addressed to the Students of Several of the 
] ty Schools of the Protestant Episcopal Church, by Phillips 
rooks, with an introd. by Nicholas Murray Butler [Dutton]. 


Special Editions 


of Matthew Arnold, Complete Uniform Edition in 


[Macmillan] 


¥ olume 


Miscellaneous 


mplete Mah Jong Player, by Florence Irwin [Brentano] 
é ind How to Sell Manuscripts, A Directory for Writers, 
mpiled and arranged by William B. McCourtie, third com- 
te revision [Home Correspondence Schoc l). 
¢ Game of Ma Chiang, by Mrs. Prescott Warren [Crowell] 
nd Grow Thin, The Mahdah Menus, with a preface by Vance 
mpson, new revised ed. [Dutton] 
e Policewoman, Her Service and Ideals, by Mary E. Hamilton 
Stokes 
Challenge of the Klan, by Stanley Frost [Bobbs] 
ham's Book of Quotations, Proverbs and Household Words, by 
h Gurney Benham [London and Melbourne: Ward, Lock 
«& Co 
j 
“ Luther to Steiner, by Ernst Boldt, trans. by Agnes Blake 
Jutton| 
Daedalus, or Science and the Future, A Paper Read to the Heretics, 
( bridge, on February 4th, 1923, by J. B. 8S. Haldane [Dut- 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 


offered here. 


“TO those familiar only with ‘Alice in 

Wonderland” and similar popular books 
of ‘“‘Lewis Carroll’’ it may seem that a 
bibliography of his writings would not be 
a large affair. But Sidney H. Williams, 
F. S. A., of London has written a volume of 
more than 150 pages with the title of a 
“Bibliography of the Writings of Lewis 
Carroll (Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, 
M.A.)’’ which comprises not only admirable 
descriptions of the works issued under this 
author’s pen name, but his many mathe- 
matical and other writings. Lewis Carroll’s 
works have been sought by. collectors of 
books for more than forty years, and the 
need of an accurate bibliography has long 
been felt, especially since the late George D. 
Smith paid $1,000 for a first edition of 
*‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” at a 
London auction sale in 1914. The book was 
suppressed by the author on account of the 
poor printing of the illustrations by Tenniel, 
after only a few copies had been issued 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 
We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) on every 
conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare Books and Sets of 
Authors. Catalogues free. Mention requirements. Commis 
sions executed. 


FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 


Just Published 


CATALOGUE OF 


FINE [ITALIAN BOOKS 


15th and 16th Century 


Manuscripts Incunabula 
Illustrated Books, Italian Literature 


With Many Illustrations 


L’ART ANCIEN S. A. 


Dealers in Rare Books 


LUGANO (Switzerland) 


All these dealers invite correspondence. 


bearing the date of 1865. What was long 
known as the first published edition was 
issued by Macmillan with the date of 1866 
The late Luther S. Livingston, 
discovered that the American edition issued 
by Appleton with their imprint and the date 
of 1866 consisted of the sheets of the sup- 
pressed London edition with a new title 
page. The few copies of the 1865 “Alice” 
are therefore the first issue of the first edition, 
the Appleton copies of 1866 are the second 
issue of the first edition, and the Macmillan 
1866 issue is the second edition. All of 
which, with much more valuable informatior 
for collectors, is set forth in the pages of Mr. 
Williams’s book, which is published in 
London by The Bookman’s Journal. 


how ever, 


An unusual honor was paid to E. Byrne 
Hackett of New York by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in allowing his imprint to be 
placed upon a strictly limited edition of 100 
copies of ‘‘The Letters of James Boswell” 
edited by Professor Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker of Yale University. The publication 
of this werk, which is to be in two royal 
octavo volumes, has long been awaited by 
Johnsonians. The publication of a single 
unpublished letter of James Boswell has 
been considered important in a literary way 
The edition now to be issued brings together 
upward of four hundred and twenty letters 
of Boswell, more than one hundred and fifty 
of which will be made public for the first 
time. No better editor could have been 
found than the author of ‘ Young Boswell”, 
who demolishes the current popular impres- 
sion that Boswell’s claims to literary genius 
rested wholly upon his immortal biography 
of Dr. Johnson. He has edited the work in 
the spirit which he believes would have con- 
trolled Boswell himself, and has restored the 
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ed passages in many of the published 
rs. revealing Boswell as a man of ex- 
linary character apart from his ability 
biographer. This is the first occasion 
hich the Oxford University Press, in its 
career, has allowed any portion of its 
s to bear another imprint. 


Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach returns from a 
victorious tour abroad with an unquestioned 
title of ‘‘The World’s Greatest Book Buyer’”’ 
if not that of the world’s greatest bookseller. 
At the Britwell Court sales his purchases 
amounted to a total of £63,000 out of the 
£77,000 brought by the whole of this part. 
For four books alone he paid something like 
$35,000 — Alexander Barclay’s ‘‘Egloges’’, 
Henry Constable’s ‘Diana’, Thomas 
Lodge’s ‘‘ Phillis’’, and Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Rape 
of Lucreece”’ in the seventh edition of 1632. 
The comments of some of the English papers 
regarding Dr. Rosenbach’s quiet manner of 
bidding are amusing to one who has seen this 
noted dealer in the auction room. His 
failure to become excited as the bids ran into 
hundreds of pounds impressed the English 
dealers, who evidently expected the Ameri- 
can’s methods to be_ spectacular. Dr. 
Rosenbach undoubtedly ‘‘made the sale’’ at 
the dispersal of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth portions of the Britwell Court library, 
as he has done on other occasions. He has 
not only a knowledge of commercial values 
of books, but is generally familiar with their 
contents before bidding. 


When Captain Martindell’s sale of Kip- 
lingiana was held at Sotheby’s in April, 
1921, one of the most important items, 
which brought £128, was a crown octavo 
volume entitled ‘“‘With Number Three, 
Surgical and Medical, and New Poems by 
Rudyard Kipling. Also Letters from Julian 
Ralph, Charles E. Hands and Douglas 
Story. Santiago de Chile; Hume & Co. 
1900.” Captain Martindell’s bibliography 
gave little information about this, and the 
catalogue of the sale said: ‘‘ The existence of 
other copies appears to be doubtful.’’ ‘‘The 
London Mercury” prints the account of a 
recent correspondent at Valparaiso — the 
man who made this item a rarity. The 


leading English bookseller in Santiago was 
an ardent admirer of Kipling and published 
these poems, drawn chiefly from American 
periodicals, during the Boer War. The 
venture was not a success, and in 1910, when 
the correspondent joined the staff of the 
store, he found the edition on the shelves. 
The next year, he says, he was set to reor- 
ganizing the book department, ‘‘and since 
no copies of ‘With Number Three’ were ever 
sold, and their bulk was a nuisance in the 
shop, he obtained permission to sell the 
whole stock as waste paper at about five 
cents (Chilian) a kilo”. But since the Mar- 
tindell copy was sold two others have ap- 
peared, and in the sale at the American Art 
Galleriesin New York of the private library of 
Herbert J. Rothchild of San Francisco, last 
month, there was an immaculate uncut copy 
of this Kipling rarity. It is probable that 
the correspondent was mistaken in saying no 
copies had been sold. If these four copies 
came from the stock secured by the paper 
mill, it is likely that others will appear. It 
is, however, an exceedingly rare item, and is 
genuine, unlike the faked “In Sight of 
Mount Monadnock”’ which brought £85 in 
the Martindell sale and only fifteen dollars 
after the fake was exposed. 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


hy the Holy Spirit still govern and 
inspire the lives of men today accord- 
ing to the original promise; and, if so, on 
what does the gift of the Spirit depend, and 
how does the gift make itself known? These 
are the questions dealt with in Nellie B. 
Miller’s ‘‘The Flame of God’’ (Dutton). 
It is an inspiring, wholehearted piece of 
work, definite, full of vigor and common 


sense. 


‘‘What is Modernism?” (Scribner) by 
Leighton Parks, D. D., Rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, New York City, is a 
brief and simple discussion of the present 
controversy that is disturbing the churches. 
It is written especially for people unversed 
in theology or ecclesiastical history. De- 
vout people, troubled and perplexed, after 
reading this book, will be able to understand 
clearly what the whole controversy is about. 


The purpose in brief of ‘‘ Hints to Preach- 
ers” (Benziger) by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Hugh T. Henry, Litt. D., is “‘to give a 
chatty character to hints, widely selected 
and (if such a thing be any longer possible 
original, on the always timely subject of 
Preaching’. Its style is devoid of the usual 
stiffness of the classroom and is pervaded by 
a clear, refreshing, and vivacious tone. 


The object of “‘Anglican Church Prin- 
ciples’? (Macmillan) by F. J. Foakes Jackson 
is to present certain features characteristic 
of the Church of England at different periods 
of its long and eventful history. It presents 
also a swift survey of the growth of English 
Christianity and the expansion of the British 
people in the past hundred years or more. 


William Jennings Bryan, in ‘‘Seven Ques- 
tions in Dispute”’ (Revell), discusses such 
fundamental principles and propositions as: 
“The Inspiration of the Bible’’, “‘The Deity 
of Christ”, ‘‘The Virgin Birth”, ‘‘The 





Blood Atonement”’, ‘‘The Bodily Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus’’, “‘The Miracles”’, and “The 
Origin of Man”. Every chapter shows 
reasoning and practical application, bringing 
home vital truths, and relying implicitly on 
the Scriptures for proof and support of argu- 
ments. It is a timely and appealing treat- 
ment of the real issue of Modernism: Shal] 
Christianity remain Christian? 


The twelve pulpit addresses contained in 
‘“‘The Miracle of Me” (Judson) by Bernard 
C. Clausen, D. D., will be eagerly welcomed 
by ministers and Christian readers in general 
for their enthusiasm and inspiration on such 
themes as: ‘“‘The Suicide of the Church”: 
*““A Living Wage for Christians’: ‘‘ The 
Religion of King Tut”; “‘The Strategy of 
Foch”; ‘Denominational Disarmament”; 
“Lessons from My Ford”; ‘Belgium and 
You”;ete. They are full of human interest, 
“‘glorying in the gospel’’. 


“The Progressive Unfolding of the Mes- 
sianie Hope”’ (Doran) by Jasper A. Huffman, 
D. D., is a scholarly and informing survey 
of the Messianic hope, ancient and modern 
Dr. Huffman traces the expectation of the 
coming of the Messiah from its earliest intro- 
duction to the appearance of Christ down to 
the present conceptions regarding His reap- 
pearance. His study sets in order 
clarifies the record of Biblical revelations on 
the doctrine of Christ’s coming. 


First published in 1895, Ernest Renan’s 
“Life of Jesus’”’ was recognized at once as 
one of the great monumental works of the 
nineteenth century in New Testament criti- 
cism. A new edition (Little, Brown 
issued, admirably edited by Joseph Henry 
Allen. After its first appearance eleven 
editions were published within six months. 
It was as vital a book and as much talked of 
as Papini’s “ Life of Christ” is today. Read- 
ers of this latter book will find Renan’s 
“‘Life”’ equally thought provoking.—E. 
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housands Gather to Hear These Sermons 


By G. A. STUDDERT-KENNEDY 


THE WICKET GATE 


of sermons on the Lord's Prayer, quite as origi: 
ont of aivtbual canditia ns in the light of Christian standard- 
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yurses on the ( ed which attracted such wide attention 
a ape oe ng urge and fiery intensity.’ 


e of dern prophet crying ont against present-day hypocrisies and strongly defending the 


v For pithiness it »uld be hard to find a volume of sermons equal to this.” 


OTHER TIMELY AND VALUABLE BOOKS 


THE CHRIST OF THE LOGIA pp,, p,., HEALTH AND RELIGION 


1. T. Robertson, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., author of Rev. Claude O'Flaherty, M.B., Ch.B. 

The Minister and His Greek Now Testament,” etc eminen ne and practical treatise on spiritual healing, 

I ar yet scholarly study of the meaning of Christ for to- ne of the most debated themesinthe religious world. Net, $2.00 
k of great originality and significance for these time 
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t masterly handbook on the origin, pres 
anslat ‘ ntents of the Script Net, $1.50 


THE TEN GREATEST CHAPTERS OF THE SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
THE BIBLE Rev JC. Massec, D-D.. Pastor AT WORK ©: S. Leavell, Educational Director, 


of Tremont Temple, Boston. Central Baptist Church, Memphis. 
ermons on Christianity’s ten great funda- f the most origina mplete and suggestive handbooks 


appeal to evangelical believer everywhere modern Sunday sche and va ee ae _ 
Net, $1.50 et, $2. 
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= , ; i to Med yell, M.A., author of *Story-Wor 

W. D. Weatherford, President of th Rev. J. A. Stowell, . 99 
rms ongl Southern College of YM C A's p Bans ship Programs for the Church School Year,” etc. 
laction by Ja ; t 8 Issued becau 
duction by James ,- Dillard, President of the Jeanes ~ ers and pastors for more programs like those in the first 
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History, Selly Oak Colleges. 
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eat re va f religior Net, $2.2 . 
A RICA Robert L. Kelly, LL.D. Published for the 
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HOW TO DRAMATIZE BIBLE LESSONS. 4 scientific analysis of the educatic m of Protestant ministers, 
WITH TWELVE DRAMATIZED STORIES. wary yet UPON ered Canada. the 160 theological seminaries in 
Russell, author of “How to Produce 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
a 


Miscellaneaus Continued 


The Log fC luct, by James Mackaye [Liveright 
Troublesome Words and How to Use Them, compiled and ar- 
ranged by W. L. Mason [Sully] 
Bibliography of H. G. Wells, with a Prologue Introducing Mr 
Wells to the Future, by Fred A. Chappell [(Covici-McGee] 
Roget's Treasury of Words, Abridged from Roget's International 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, by C. O. Sylvester 
Mawson, Litt.D., Ph.D., assisted by Katharine Aldrich 
Whiting, Ph.B. [Crowell] 

Psychoanalysis and Aesthetics, by Charles Baudouin, trans. by 
Eden and Cedar Paul [Dodd 

The Ethics of Journalism by Nelson Antrim Crawford [Knopf 

Physical Exercise for Daily Use, by C. Ward Crampton, M.D 
Putnam] 

4romatics and the Soul, A Study of Smells, by Dan McKenzie, 
M.D. (Glasg Hoeber] 

Authentic History, Ku Klux Klan, 1865-1877, by Susan Law- 
rence Davis [Amer. Lib. Serv 

Guide to Literature of Home and Family Life, A Classified Bibliog- 
raphy for Home Economics with Use and Content Annotations, 
by Annie Isabel Robertson, M.A. [Lippincott] 

Prophets Unawares, The Romance of an Idea, by Lucien Price 
{Century} 

The Etiquette of Letter Writing, by Laura Thornborough [Barse 
& Hopkins 

Choice Recipes fo ver Cooks, by Lucy G. Allen [Little] 

Old St. Andrews by Eric 8. Roberston, LL.D. St. Andrews 

[Dutton] 

-ortable Lamps, Their Design and Use, by M. Luckiesh [Dutton] 

cho de Paris, by Laurence Housman [Appleton] 

lapstick and Dumbbell, by Hiler Harzberg and Arthur Moss 
N. Y.: Joseph Lawren] 

Vogue's Book of Etiquette, by the editors of Vogue [Condé Nast 

The English, 1909-1922, A Gossip, by Frank Fox [Dutton] 

Homes of Character. Illustrating One Hundred Designs, by 
Robert L. Stevenson, architect [pub. by the author in Boston] 


F 
k 
Ss 


Do You Believe in Fairies? by Leonora de Lima Andrews [N. ¥ 
Literary Commodities] 

Conscious Short-Story Technique, by David Raffelock [Denver: 
Author & Journalist] 

Letters on Marriage, with an introduction by Rev. Henry S 
Spalding, S.J. [Benziger] 

4 Child’s Story of American Literature, by Algernon Tassin and 
Arthur Bartlett Maurice [Macmillan] 

The Rose Fyleman Fairy Booi:, selected from the poems of Rose 
Fyleman [Doran] 

Stories from the Early World, by R. M. Fleming, with an apper 
dix by H. J. Fleure, D.Sc. [Seltzer 

Fairies and Chimneys, by Rese Fyleman [Doran] 

The Rainbow Cat, by Rose Fyleman [Doran] 

Stories of the Vikings, by Maurice Dunlap [Bobbs 

Eight O'Clock Stories, by Robert Gordon Anderson [Putnam 

Black Beauty, by Anna Sewell, Illus. by Katharine Pyle [Dodd 

The Littlest One, by Marion St. John Webb, music by Ralph 
Dunstan [Brentano] 

4 Paris Pair, Their Day's Doings, by Beatrice Bradshaw Brown 
Dutton 

Tales from the Orient, by Frederick H. Martens [McBrid« 

les from Far Away, by Frederick H. Martens [M 


The Fairy Green, by Rose Fyleman [Doran 

How to Put On an Amateur Circus, by Fred A. Hacker and 
Prescott W. Eames [Denison] 

Snythergen, by Hal Garrott [McBride] 

Little Robin Stay-Behind, and Other Plays in Verse for Children, 
by Katharine Lee Bates [Womans Press} 

The Book of England for Young People, by Sidney Dark [Dorar 

The Book of France for Young People, by Sidney Dark [Doran 

Jimmie, The Story of a Black Bear Cub, by Ernest Harold Baynes 
Macmillan] 

Fidelis, by Jane Abbott [Lippincott 

Alice Adventures in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll. illus. by 
Gertrude A. Kay and with the original drawings by John 
renniel (Lippincott! 

The Boys’ Own Book of Politics for Uncle Sam's Young Voters, by 
William G. Shepherd [Macmillan] 

Picture Worlds, by Richard A. Clarke [Little] 

The Giant of Apple Pie Hill and Other Stories, by Miriam Clark 
Potter [Dutton]. 

Dwellers of the Sea and Shore, by William Crowder [Macmillar 

The Boys’ Book of Electricity, by Sidney Aylmer Small [Duttor 

The Black-Eyed Puppy, by Katharine Pyle [Dutton 

4 Traveler's Letters to Boys and Girls, by Caroline M. Hewins 
Macmillan] 

Home Handicraft for Boys, by A. Neely Hall [Doran 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MA 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUI 

BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The Bookman, published monthly at Mar 
Mass., for April, 1924 


State of New York ’ 
County of New York § ® 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the State 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Ge 
Doran, who, having been duly sworn according t 
deposes and says that he is the president of Georg: 
Doran Company, publishers of The Bookman, and 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and be 
a true statement of the ownership, management 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regul 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pul 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 


Publisher, George H. Doran Company, 244 
Avenue 


Editor, John Farrar, 244 Madison Avenue 
Man aging ed tor, none 


Business Managers, George H. Doran Compa 
Madison Avenue 


2. That the owners are: George H. Doran Compa 
244 Madison Ave.: George H. Doran, 244 Madison A 
Messmore Kendall, 17 East 42 St.; Stanley M. Rinehart 
Jr., 244 Madison Ave.; Paul M. Herzog, 17 East 42 St 
George Clarke, Toronto, Can.; James Clarke, 244 Mad 
son Ave.; Mary Roberts Rinehart, Washington, D. ( 
R. L. Giffen, Shoreham, L. I 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages 


securities are: None 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security h 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
security holders as they appear upon the books 
company but also, in cases where the stockholde 
security holder appears upon the books of the compar 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the na 
the person or corporation for whom such trust 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledg: 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
which stockholders and security holders who 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees 


f the 


stock and securities in a capacity other than tha 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason t 
that any other person, association, or corporat 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock 
or other securities than as so stated by him 


Signed) Georce H. Doran. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2Ist 
April, 1924 seaL.| Inez M. Natr 


Notary Public, New York ‘ 
New York County Clerk’s N 
New York Register’s No. 508 


on expires March 30th, 1925 
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{WRENCE PERRY is one of our best 
own authorities on amateur sports. 
For the Game’s Sake” is a national 
paper feature. His short stories and 
vels have a freshness and sanity that is re- 
in these days of morbidity. Mr. 
was born in the state of New Jersey 
ind still lives there. GENEVIEVE TAGGARD, 
the young poetess, is a frequent contributor 
pages of THE BOOKMAN. She has 
ved much of her life in Hawaii and Cali- 
fornia, but now inhabits a Connecticut farm- 
house, where she lives with her husband, 
Robert Wolf, also a poet. MALCOLM Cow- 
EY was graduated not long ago from Har- 
vard University. He spent several years 
abroad, and since his return recently has 
been writing sedulously in and about New 
York City. He is associated, in sympathy 
and fact, with the crowd of young Harvard 
men who guide the destinies of ‘‘The Dial’ 
its contributors. RALPH HENRY 
BARBOUR surely needs no contributors’ col- 
umn note, for there are few readers of this 
magazine who have not read his stories at 
some period in their careers. He writes, on 
earnest request from us, the following: 


to the 


and are 


_ Born Cambridge, Mass., fifty three years ago. 
Have been writing stories for boys — and their 
sisters — Just about a quarter of a century. The 
list totals about sixty five at present; but there’s 
another on the way. Have never consciously 
aimed at quantity production, but seem to have 
done pretty well at it. But then, the sort of books 
| write are easy to do. All you need to know is 
how. After they are written you just keep a be- 
nevolently watchful eye on them, seeing that they 
go into the right number of reprints. Eighteen to 
wenty is about correct. If they fall short of 
eighteen you realize that something was wrong 
and you try not to let it happen again. That’s 
he nice thing about juvenile books: they grow 
old right along with you. They don’t desert you 
a‘ler a year or two as so many ungrateful novels 
do, Some novels don’t care whether father goes 
to the Poor House or not, but a juvenile sticks 
ght by the old man and sees that he enjoys com- 

his declining years. Some of the books 
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that are providing me with woolen mittens and 
*baccy are “The Half-Back”’, “The Crimson 
Sweater’’, ‘“‘For the Honor of the School’’, “Tom, 
Dick and Harriet’, and — oh, well, numerous 
others. Besides providing for one’s old age, writ- 
ing for boys is lots of fun. So probably I’d be 
doing it just the same if ’baccy-pouch were full! 


HAZEL HALL possessed one of the most 
unusual talents of our women poets. She 
was an invalid, and a very patient one. Her 
death gave those who had been privileged to 
correspond with her real sorrow, for it took 
from the scene a personality of rare mod- 
esty and perseverance. Her first book of po- 
etry was “Curtains”, and her second book, 
‘“‘Walkers” (Dodd, Mead), appeared just be- 
fore her death. Her poem ‘Tract on Living” 
was awarded honorable mention in this 
year’s Blindman Prize contest. GRANT 
OVERTON is preparing two volumes for au- 
tumn publication: ‘“‘Cargoes for Crusoes”’ 
and ‘“‘Authors of the Day” (Doran), the lat- 
ter a reprint of twenty five chapters on in- 
dividual writers taken from ‘‘When Winter 
Comes to Main Street” and ‘American 
Nights Entertainment”. ROBERT McAL- 
MON, a young American poet, having mar- 
ried an English lady, has vanished from the 
New York scene. He is the author of several 
rather strange prose narratives which drift 
into our office occasionally from foreign 
parts, and which have never pleased us quite 
so much as his verses. MRS. JOSEPH CON- 
RAD has recently turned to her husband’s oc- 
cupation, and written charming anecdotal 
pieces. They have quite a different quality 
from her excellent cookbook, published not 
so long ago. ERNEST BRENNECKE, instructor 
at Columbia, member of the staff of the New 
York ‘World’, organist, contributor to 
“Time’’, took a vacation of a year in Europe, 
met a charming sculptress there, and mar- 
ried her. He is again living in New York 
city. VERA PALMER isa free lance newspaper 
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woman hailing from Richmond, Virginia. 
For six years she was on the staff of the 
“Evening Journal”, a daily no longer in 
existence, edited by Sam T. Clover, now 
of the Los Angeles “Saturday Night”. Miss 
Palmer has had a number of amusing expe- 
riences, having covered all kinds of assign- 
ments, from society to police, real estate, 
and special feature articles. She isa member 
of the Virginia Writers Club, of which 
Margaret Prescott Montague is the presi- 
dent. 

LOUIS UNTERMEYER, the American poet- 
critic, is still sojourning in Europe, where he 
is hobnobbing with Schnitzler and other, 
as Chris Morley would say, kinsprits. 
THOMAS MOULT, whose two delightful an- 
thologies of verse and whose novels are 
known in America, writes us that he has a 
new child and that he is working on a new 
book. His latest novel, ‘‘The Comely Lass” 
(Knopf), is said to be even more charming 
than the lovely “‘Snow Over Elden” (Doran). 
HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST, a newspaper man 
of prominence, and author of several vol- 
umes, was for a time editor of THE Book- 
MAN. ERNEST BoyD, an Irishman who in- 
sists upon wearing a beard, has become ac- 
climated to literary New York but finds it 
often amusing. He contributes to many 
periodicals, among other things, a literary 
page to the newly reorganized ‘‘Independ- 
ent’. HAROLD LEWIS COOK is a gentleman 
poet of Evanston, Illinois. We have lost all 
track of WILLIAM R. REINICKE, who used to 
live in Brooklyn, and who is most inter- 
ested in various types of insects, among 
them the little known but often mentioned 
bookworm. MARK VAN DOREN, a brother 
of Carl Van Doren, is a poet and critic of 
distinction. DAvipD CARB, the playwright, 
has just completed a new comedy, and is 
about to depart for the country to write an- 
other under the tree tops. His ‘Queen Vic- 
toria” was presented by the Equity Players 
this past season. BAsiL THOMPSON is one 
of the group of young litterateurs who edit 
and publish “The Double Dealer’ in New 
Orleans. THOMAS KENNEDY lives on a farm 
in Delaware. He isa playwright and poet, a 
teacher and a newspaper man, was associated 
with Vincent Starett as editor of ‘‘The 


Wave’’, and is at the moment rewriting 


ally a4 


novel which he intends to bring back wit 
him to New York when he returns here j; 
the autumn to live. 

FRANK SWINNERTON, the English novelist. 
after his lecture trip through America, has 
returned to his post as literary adviser ty 
Chatto and Windus, the London publishers, 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT has grown a trifle 
thin since he decided to leave the New York 
“Sun” and go to the ‘‘World’”’, where he wil! 
replace Mr. Broun as dramatic critic, leaving 
that genial gentleman free to write of books, 
life, and sport. T. R. COWARD, the famous 
squash tennis player, is associated now with 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company. He isas book- 
ish as he is athletic, which reminds us that 
we have not had a BOOKMAN squash tourna- 
ment since the famous one in which Mr 
Coward defeated Fillmore Hyde, also literary 
and athletic. KENNETH M. GOULD, univer- 
sity editor for the Department of Publica- 
tions of the University of Pittsburgh, tells us 
that they are planning to start a semilit- 
erary magazine at that university in the 
autumn. THOMAS BoypD, author of that 
superb war book “Through the Wheat’ 
(Scribner), which we think is the best nove 
of the war from the young man’s point of 
view, should be very happy, for it is now ir 
its seventh printing and still sells merrilj 
on. His new novel, laid in 1853, and called 
“The Dark Cloud”, will soon be published 
H. L. PANGBORN, formerly literary editor 
of the New York “‘Evening Sun’’, has been a 
contributor of editorials and critical reviews 
to many periodicals; chiefly the ‘Literar, 
Review” of the New York “‘Evening Post’ 
and the “Herald”, up to its recent demise 
He is a graduate of Yale, and of the Sor- 
bonne, was admitted to the bar in 1899, anc 
practised law until 1916, since which time he 
has devoted himself entirely to journalism 
He has also perpetrated a large amount 0! 
satirical verse, most of it published under 
various pen names. JOHN DONELSON is 4 
young American poet of Scotch descent, ho 
will contribute frequently to these pages |" 
the future. He lives in an obscure distr ct ol 
Vermont. LouISE MOREY BOWMAN resides 
in Montreal. DANA HILL, of Boston, 15 4 
new writer who bears watching. 
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Double Demon and Other One-Act Plays, by A. P. Herbert, 
Sladen Smith, Beatrice Mayor, Helen Simpson [Appleton] 
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Get Acquainted with Your 
Neighborhood Bookstore 


We ““send away" for your books? Nearly 
every town and city now has at least one 
good Bookstore. Buy all your books there. You'll 
find a well-assorted and up-to-date display of cur- 
rent titles, and should you want a book that is not 
on his shelves, the dealer has at his immediate 
disposal our enormous stocks of alJ publishers’ 
lines and our dependable “‘same-day- I 
service on all standard titles. You will have the 
pleasure of personal service, and the assurance of 
idard prices. 
better way of 


ticker or 
juicker I 


“buy from your Bookstore." 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale B 
New York 
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a 
Popular Standard Edition Plates for the Trade— 


The following are offered to the trade on a royalty basis. The plates are 
particularly adapted for the making of Svo editions, the average page meas 
urement 4 1/8 x 6 1/2, but can be properly proportioned for a 12mo_ size 
Npecimen pages, or dummies, with propositions for complete manufacturing, 
will he furnished promptly on request, for ¢ ither premium or standard edition 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S. 
With life and notes by Richard, Lord Braybrooke These plates are new and dor 
large modern monotype face, while the illustrations consist of reproductions from a 
collection of rare prints, from originals contemporary with Pepys Four vol 


Plutarch’s Lives 
Dryden’s Translation, Edited by Prof. A. H. Clough, with Biographical and Histor 
Notes by William Smith, Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L. Author of Dictionary of Gree} 
Roman Antiquities, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
tionary of the Bible, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, ete., ete. An elabor 
index and 30 fine half-tones Five volumes 


Jane Austen 
Complete Novels with Prefaces and Introductions. Sense and Sensibility, Mansfie] 
Park, Persuasion, Pride and Prejudice, Emma, Northanger Abbey. Sir volumes 
This edition of Austen is from new plates and is the best six-volume edition that has 
ever been made. The type used is the large modern 12 point. The illustrations consist 
of thirty-two very fine half-tones 


Balzac 
Complete Comédie Humaine, Best English Translation, edited by George Saintsbury 
Kighteen volume 
More than 12,000 pages of carefully edited and well spaced 12 point matter Phis is 
the best edition of Balzac available, having cost more than $20,000 to produce The 
illustrations consist of eighteen beautiful photogravures, with descriptive tissue captions 


Gebbie Self-Interpreting Edition of Robert Burns 

Including his Life and Letters, Songs with Words and Music as Prepared by the Poet 
Himself. Edited by James Hunter and George Gebbie. Siz volumes 
The type is the large modern style. The illustrations consist of a series of half-tone 
engravings reproduced from originals, the finest that the world’s greatest artists and 
etchers could produce 


Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 

Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; edited by Charles Welsh. Four volumes 
The type is a large modern 12 point and the plates are new. The illustrations consist 
of a series of reproductions of the best of Doré, supplemented by selections from rare 
Italian pictures. 


Life and Achievements of Don Quixote 
Translated by Motteux, with a Life of Cervantes, and the author’s preface. Four volumes 
This magnificent new large-type edition of the celebrated Spanish classic is complete in 


four volumes, the best translation by Motteux. The illustrations consist of four 
frontispieces in Van Dyke gravure 


The Complete Writings of Alfred De Musset 


New plates, large readable type with numerous illustrations Ten volumes 


Milestones of History 
A modern work by Edgar and Esther Singleton, dividing the World’s History into 
epochs up to but not including the recent World War. This set, prepared by a publisher 
forced to abandon the project on account of financial difficulties, is now available 
Arrangements can be made with the authors whereby an additional volume can be 
added at nominal cost to bring the work up to date Five volumes 
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Author of the ‘“‘Magic Sea Shell and Other Plays,’’ ‘‘Songs 
for Parents,’’ “‘Forgotten Shrines.’’ 

Editor of “The Literary Spotlight,’’ ‘‘The Bookman Anthology 
of Essays,’” ‘‘The Bookman Anthology of Poetry.”’ 


JOHN FARRAR 


has written a new book of verse. The poems are 
distinguished by their variety, no less than by the 
high level of their beauty. From the eerie flaming 
““Ego”’ that opens the collection to the savage pain 
and passion of “The Squaw,” from the impish 
rollickings of the “‘Amaryllis’” group to the deep 
understanding of his ‘War Women’’— harmony of 
form and significance of emotion unite in a whole 
that reveals the color and the tragedy of life. 


The present volume seems destined to excite 


lively speculation as to whether John Farrar, editor, 
must not in time yield precedence to John Farrar, 
poet. 


EGO WHEN AMARYLLIS 
SUN-SPOTS BOWLS 
HYMN TO LUCIFER MAGIC 
THE SQUAW YORICK OBEYS 
BONDAGE PROPER WORSHIP 
FOR AMARYLLIS COUTURIER TO 

AT TEA-TIME FAIRYLAND, ETC. 


Here are the partial contents of this volume of 
delightful fantasy 


THE MIDDLE TWENTIES 


At All Bookshops $1.50 ROP ON 
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THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


‘“TNVESTMENT, a New Profession” 

(Macmillan) is by Henry S. Sturgis, 
member of a firm well known in the invest- 
ment business. The investment banker has 
the dual and difficult task of serving the 
conflicting interests of the lender and the 
borrower, and Mr. Sturgis’s method of 
discussion is to show how the investor would 
be benefited should the investment business 
adopt a professional attitude. The book is 
also one of advice to the purchaser of 
securities, and suggests what underlying 
principles should govern the selection of a 
list of bonds, the choice of a bond house. It 
describes in detail the cooperation necessary 
between investor and banker, if both are to 
obtain the best results. Seymour Cromwell, 
until recently president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, has written a rather inter- 
esting foreword. The book is of medium 
size, and in its treatment general rather 
than specific. 


“Railroads, Rates and Regulations” by 
William Z. Ripley (Longmans, Green) is a 
complete presentation of the whole subject of 
railroads from the pen of one of their most 
thorough students. The treatise in two 
volumes is more detailed and elaborate than 
a textbook, and undertakes to set forth the 
nature of the railroad problems of the time 
from commercial, fiscal, and political view- 
points. At the same time it successfully 
avoids technicalities. The first of the two 
volumes deals with rate and governmental 
regulation, while the second deals with 

PSYCHOLOGY 





LECTURES-IN-PRINT 
Learn how the mind works. Study Psychol- 
ogy through Everett Dean Martin's lectures — 
What Psychology Teaches You About Your- 

self and Your World.” 
Just as given at Cooper Union 

Thousands hear Everett Dean Martin's lectures at 
Cooper Union, New York. You can now have the 
same inspiring lectures in printed form wherever you 
live. Write today for complete course of 20 lectures 
Send no money. Pay only $3.00, plus a few cents 
postage.on delivery. Full refund in 5 days if not pleased 


The People’s Institute Publishing Co., Box 487, 70 FifthAve.,N.Y- | 


matters of finance and governmental organ- 
ization. The book is amply provided with 
footnotes and references and includes more 
than fifty maps and illustrations. 
have a wide appeal to many different classes 
of readers — financiers, lawyers, and students 
of railroads and politics. 


It should 


“The Inter-Ally Debts” is an analysis of 
war and postwar public finance, 1914-1923 
It is a Bankers Trust Company (New York 
publication, and a welcome addition to the 
splendid group of similar papers on such 
subjects as ‘French Public Finance”, 
“English Public Finance’’, ‘‘ America’s 
Merchant Marine”’, and “‘ Our Publie Debt” 
Harvey E. Fiske is the author, 
compilation of the vast amount of informa- 
tion and statistical data — most of it hitherto 
unpresented is masterly. The 
published in response to many inquiries 
regarding the actual cost of the world war 
and how the money to meet it was raised and 
spent. The record of inter-ally debts should 
be of international importance for many 
years to come, and the Bankers Trust 
Company is to be congratulated on its 
presentation of a situation which is ac- 
companied by such widespread interest. 
Mr. Fiske says the war cost $80,680,000,000 
in gold. 
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tepresentative Government in 

try”’ is written by James Myers and pub- 
lished by George H. Doran Company. It 
is an inside story of the actual workings of 
“industrial democracy” in a number of 
manufacturing plants, by one who has 
evidently watched this phase of industry 
grow from the experimental stage to what is 
apparently a very vital part of plant manage- 
ment. The book is so written as to be of 
interest both to the owners and managers 
and to labor, as well as to students of social 
science and government. 
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Unpublished Letters 
of Dostoevski 


With an Introduction and Notes 
by Princess C. Radziwill 


Although deprived by the Bolsheviki of lands and 
personal property, Princess Radziwill succeeded in 
bringing into exile copies of letters written by Feodor 
Mikailovitch Dostoevski to her father, a lifelong friend 
of the Russian genius. Ten of these letters, which THI 
Forum is publishing in three installments, afford inti- 
mate revelations of the great writer in moods of despair, 
doubt, exaltation, and prophetic inspiration. The first 
is dated 1847, when Dostoevski was twenty-six years 
of age; the last is dated thirty-three years later, two 
months before his death. In the interval the author of 
the letters had alternated between the depths of social 
persecution and the heights of literary renown. Readers 
of ‘Crime and Punishment" and ‘‘ The House of the 
Lead"’ will instantly recognize their creator in these 
epistolary outpourings 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


‘ 


: HE Minister’s Everyday Life” (Scrib- 

ner) by Lloyd C. Douglas gives prac- 
tical suggestions to younger ministers on 
the problems that confront them. In a 
clear journalistic style, not without humor, 
it treats of the ministry as a profession, the 
pastoral relationship, methods by which the 
minister may honorably add to his income, 
the care of church property, church finances, 
sermon preparation, visitation of the sick, 
weddings, funerals, the minister’s reading, 
his correspondence and other matters that 
confront him daily, including a survey of the 
personal problems confided to him by those 
who seek his counsel. It is an unusual book 
and one that even the veteran in the profes- 
sion will find refreshing. 


There has been such a remarkable impetus 
given to the reading of the Bible as literature 
of late, that “‘The Everyday Bible”’ (Crow- 
ell) edited by Charles M. Sheldon falls easily 
in line with the popular demand. It is a 
literal following of the American standard 
revision, but with some omissions and re- 
arrangement. The idea is to give the gist of 
the Bible without comment and without 
verse or chapter numbers. Its mission is to 
place in the reader’s hands a connected story 
which will vie in interest with the books 
designed for popular perusal. The experi- 
ment is both wholesome and worthwhile. 

“The Human Side of Hawaii” (Pilgrim 
Press) by Rev. Albert W. Palmer tells of 
present day conditions in Hawaii, one of the 
most extraordinary social experiment sta- 
tions in the world. Social conditions there, 
amid a mingled population of native Ha- 
waiians, Orientals, and whites, are more 
colorful and interesting than almost any- 
where else in the world, and Mr. Palmer tells a 
correspondingly interesting story, interpret- 
ing it with loving sympathy, shrewd intelli- 
gence, and kindling imagination. 


What is religion? Has it any real bearing 


on morality and the unescapable facts of 
human relationship? Everett Dean Martin, 
whose lectures at the Cooper Union of Ney 
York have created so profound an impres- 
sion, in ‘‘ The Mystery of Religion” (Harper 
analyzes scientifically, in the light of social 
psychology, the taboos and ceremonials of 
religion, and the fundamental meaning and 
cause of group religion itself. He believes 
that man has had to invent fictions in order 
to live, in order to find the meaning of our 
world. Man must find escape and com- 
pensation where other living things are 
content with reality. 


The Rev. Dr. George W. McDaniel con- 
tributes to the present day discussion a 
masterly study of the divine character of the 
Master, ‘‘The Supernatural Jesus”’ (Doran). 
This book adduces facts and deduces con- 
clusions from those facts regarding the 
supernatural nature of the person and work 
of Jesus. Dr. McDaniel skilfully and suc- 
cinctly discloses the heart of the evidence 
according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
and Paul, and prepares the way for a thor- 
ough and illuminating treatment of such 
leading subjects as the Virgin Birth, the 
Resurrection of Christ, the mistakes of the 
Modernists, the truth about the Bibie and 
science. 


Is there a higher love than love of democ- 
racy? A greater commandment than that 
of the State? A nobler obedience and purer 
service than any political rule can right) 
demand? Multitudes of Protestants, who 
believe so, find themselves today disturbed 
and shaken by the question: ought not these 
convictions to make a bigger practical differ- 
ence in their lives as citizens, parents, 
and disciples? Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, in 
“Christianity and the State” (Macmillan), 
gives a fair, just, all around discussion of this 
major problem of Christian manhood in our 
time. 

—E. E. F. 
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(Essays and Literary Studies Continued) 


Tames, Bryant, and Other Essays, by William Lyon 
Macmillan]. 

t, by Hilaire Belloc [McBride]. , 
indreyer, A Critical Study, by Alexander Kaun 
i. * Poet and Creative Thinker, by Sherwin Cody 
Last E “ety f Maurice Hewlett [Scribner] : 

African Clearings, by Jean Kenyon Mackenzie Tloughtont. 

The Editor and His People, editorials by William Allen White, 
selected from the Emporia Gazette by Helen Ogden Mahin, 
introd. and footnotes by Mr. White (Sacmillanf 

Studies and Sketches, by Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith [Doran]. 

Alliances for the Mind, by Gertrude Besse King [Harcourt]. 


Poetry 
The Magic Carpet, Poems or Travellers, selected by Mrs. Waldo 
hards fHoughton} 
by J. E. Spingarn [Harcourt]. _ 
ling Green, An Anthology of Verse, selected by Chris- 
r Morley [Doubleday]. 
est, A Book of Sonnets, by David Morton [Putnam]. 
ind Beyond, by Elizabeth J. Coatsworth [Harper] 
imson Cloak, by Lois Montross [Liveright]. 
t Babylon, by Dorothy Dow [ Liveright]. 
s Here n My Baske: by Helen Hoyt Harcourt] 


History and Political Science 


The Social Ladder, by Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer, in 
collaboration with Frederic Van de Water [Holt]. 

The New Larned History for Ready Reference Reading and Re- 
search, vols. [IX and X (Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols}. 


Travel 


r Second American Adventure, by Arthur Conan Doyle 
fodern Gypsies, The Story of a Twelve Thousand Mile Motor 
Camping Trip Encircling the United States, by Mary Crehore 
Bedell [Brentano]. 


Religion 


The Everyday Bible, ed. by Charles M. Sheldon [Crowell]. 

The Mystery of Religion, A Study in Social Psychology, by 
Everett Dean Martin [Harper]. 

Five Present-Day Controversies, by Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., 

» LL.D. [Revell]. 

Quiet Talks — Simple Essentials and the Present World Out- 
look, by 8. D. Gordon [Revell]. 

God's Open: Sermons That Take Us Out-of-Doors, by James I. 
Vance, D.D., LL.D. [Revell]. 

A Layman's Confession of Faith, by P. Whitwell Wilson [Revell]. 

Dangers of Crooked Thinking, by Cortland Myers, D.D., LL.D 
[Revell] 


Sociology and Economics 


he Inter-Ally Debts, by Harvey E. Fiske [Bankers Trust Co.]. 
The People’s Corporation, by King C. Gillette [Liveright]. 

wvestment, A New Profession, by Henry 8. Sturgis [Macmillan] 
ebellion in Labor Unions, by Sylvia Kopald, Ph.D. [Liveright}. 
risons and Common Sense, by Thomas Mott Osborne [Lip- 


pincott], 


In 


Sports and Outdoors 


© ‘Razzberry!"" by Edward Anthony [Holt] 
Shanks’ Mare, by Charles Coleman Stoddard [Doran]. 
Fundamentals of Baseball, by Charles Digby Wardlaw, A.B., 
[Scribner]. 


Miscellaneous 


People You Know, by Young Boswell, with a preface by Harold 

® stark (Liveright} 
» She Old Soak's History of the World, with Occasional Glances at 
Bayclif, L. I., and Paris, France, by Don Marquis [Double- 


S day) 


Juvenile 


» 'Vhen I Was a Boy in India, by Satyananda Roy [Lothrop]. | 
The Young Folks’ Book of Mirth, A Collection of the Best Fun in 
) Prose and Verse, selected by Mary Roenah Thomas [Lothrop]. 
|The Spirit of America, by Avgelo Patri [N. Y.: Amer. View- 
® point Society). 

Red Caps and Lilies, by Katharine Adams [Macmillan]. 

| Coppertop, The Queer Adventures of a Quaint Child, by Harold 
® Gase (Harper). 


Black-Eyed Susan, by Joslyn Gray [Scribner]. 

The Gem-Hunters, by Francis Rolt-Wheeler {Lothrop]. 

The Edge of Raven Pool, by Augusta Huiell Seaman [Century]. 
More Wild Folk, by Samuel Scoville, Jr [Century]. 


Boyhoods of Our Navy Heroes, by William O. Stevens, Ph.D. 
[Harper]. 


Tales from Timbuktu, collected and retold by Constance Smed- 
ley with pictures by Maxwell Armfield [I arcourt]. 

The Blue Swordsman, by Gertrude Crownfield [Dutton]. 

Down the Big River, by Stephen W. Meader (Harcourt]. 

The Magic-Makers of Morocco, by Francis Rolt-Wheeler [Doran]. 

Heaven Folk, by Waldemar Bonsels [Seltzer]. 

Tommy with the Big Tents, by Harvey W. Root (Harper). 

Roping Lions in the Grand Canyon, by Zane Grey [Harper]. 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, by Washington Irving, with illus. 
in color by Edna Cooke [Lippincott—Children’s Classics). 


The One-Eyed Fairies, by Georgia Eldredge Hanley [Lothrop]. 


A Gentleman from France, An Airdale Hero, by Clarence Hawkes 
{Lothrop}. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Of every Suotation thoroughly searched for and quickly found. 
No charge or obligation for this service. Send for free literature. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B New York 


A Handbook of SUMMER CAMPS 


A Guide Book for parents and others interested in the 
Summer Camp, — its origin, detelopment, present status and 
practices. 1500 Camps listed, 1000 Camps critically described. 672 
pages, 8 Maps, 200 illustrations. $5.00 
A Handbook of PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


8th Ed., 992 pages, 6 Maps, 300 illustrations. $5.00 
At all Bookstores. Send for Circulars. 


Information and advice on Camps or Schools 
on request. Booklets and Catalogs free. 


Consultation on appointment. 
PORTER SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


advertised or mentioned in thisissue,or 
a book in print, supplied at pub- 
lishers’ prices. Willgsend C. O. D. 
Postage paid everywhere. Orders 
filled pone. Send for free copy 


“Books of the Month” magasine- 
catalogue. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 5th Avenue, Dept. B New York 


ANNUAL REGISTER OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 
and National Organizations (Vol. 26) 


Gives addresses of officers, committees, etc., of clubs, 
State and National Organizations of women. Price, 
$3.00 in advance. Ready May 1. 

Address — HELEN M. WINSLOW 


Shirley - Massachusetts 


Please mention Tue Booxman in writing to advertisers 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


for JULY 


LEADERS AND LED 


A challenging article by William Ernest Hocking. Professor Hocking does not 
mince matters. He says at the outset — ‘‘If Democracy is incapable of begetting 
and choosing good leaders, it may quit the stage.’’ This article is full of sugges- 
tions for the thoughtful reader. 


LETTERS OF 
JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE 


Lovers of the plays of John Millington Synge will be much interested in this 
group of letters. They deal in rich detail with a remarkable literary career 


THE AMERICAN 
SHORT STORY 


This article by Katharine Fullerton Gerould will start a lively discussion of what 
has been called our national literary form. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT 


Michael Sadleir would reclaim Marryat from the nursery where he was relegated 
by the Victorians. With the aid of some unpublished letters he makes a strong 
case for the author of ‘‘ The King’s Own” and ‘‘ Midshipman Easy.” 


THE FEMININE 
OF GENIUS 


Clemence Dane defines women’s genius in an essay as witty and provocative as 
its title. 


Other articles, poems and book reviews by Howard Mumford Jones, Henry de 
Man, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Elizabeth J. Coatsworth, Sir Flinders Petrie 
Christopher Morley, Charles Seymour, etc., etc. 


Special Offer 


The July number of THE YALE REVIEW 
will be sent FREE with anew subscription 


The YALE Review is published quarterly at $4.00 a year. 





THE YALE REVIEW, 120 High Street, New Haven, Conn 

Gentlemen: For the enclosed cheque for $4.00 please add my name to your list of mail 
subscribers sending me the July number FREE 
Name... 


Address 


City and State. . 


Please mention Tue Booxman in writing to advertisers 








COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 


offered here. 


HAT there has been a decided awaken- 

ing of interest in the last year, among 
publishers of books, in the improvement of 
the quality of their mechanical product, was 
demonstrated last month at the Art Centre 
in New York at the second exhibition of 
“Best Books of the Year’’, given under the 
auspices of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. ‘‘Best” refers to excellence 
of book making rather than to literary con- 
tent. At the first exhibition, a year ago, 
only two of the leading publishing firms 
submitted books to the jury, and only one 


eminent publisher was represented in the 


“Best Books of 1923”. This year, with 
books to be given away for advertising 
purposes excluded, twelve leading publishers 
are represented. ‘Two hundred and thirteen 
books printed to be sold were submitted this 
| year, out of which fifty were to be selected. 
Last year, with books to be given away 
included, the total from which the selection 
was made was only eighty three. The 
figures indicate that support is developing in 
America for the well designed book, and 
these exhibitions are doing much to establish 
a high standard toward which progress is 
being made. Of the books shown this year 
nearly two thirds were from publishers of 
books for general sale as opposed to those 
printed only for subscribers and collectors. 
The interest shown by the public in these 
“better books” is a hopeful sign for the 
development of commercial typography in 
America. 


The discovery that forged manuscripts of 
@ scar Wilde are in circulation will make 
collectors of autographs more careful in 
dealing with this class of material. Several 


All these dealers invite correspondence. 


of these forgeries had been found in the 
hands of American collectors, but they had 
been withdrawn by the dealers who sold 
them and were supposed to have been 
destroyed. In one of the auction sales in 
New York this season, however, the “‘origi- 
nal manuscript’’ of Wilde’s “‘The Happy 
Prince”, bought by a New York dealer for 
$2,600, turned out to be one of these forger- 
ies. Returned to the auctioneer, it was of 
course then returned to the owner, and by 
the owner to the bookseller who had sold it 
to him. The forgeries are cleverly done and 
would easily deceive one at a cursory ex- 
amination. Careful comparison with gen- 
uine Wilde letters and manuscripts shows 
their character. 


FRENCH ITALIAN 


Ask about our Book Club 
387 Washington St. 


CHOENHOP’SS 


Boston, Mass. 


Catalogues of each language 


SPANISH GERMAN 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
AND UNUSUAL ITEMS THOROUGHLY SEARCHED FOR 
AND QUICKLY SUPPLIED AT MODERATE COST.” 
NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
1270 Broadway, New York 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back-numbers of all magazines sup- 
plied. No charge or obligation for this service. 


Free literature on request. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B New York 


Please mention Tue Booxman in writing to advertisers 
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The Editors of the Dial 


are happy to announce that they have secured the publication 
rights of the following important works: 


PISCE 


* 
s 
a 


Lucienne 
a full length novel by 


Jules Romains 


In this charming story Romains, one of France’s foremost experi- 
menters in new forms and the founder of the 
Unanimist movement, applies his methods to the 
writing of a simple love-lyric, a story with 
moments of rich subtle sympathies, of delicate 
lights thrown on human relationships. 


*, 

Gi 

‘> 
O 


‘y 


‘i 


Dialogues in Limbo 


By the most urbane and informed of living scholars 


G. Santayana 


When these Dialogues between the Shade of Socrates and the 
Spirit of a Stranger still living on Earth finally appear in book form L 
"hey will be acc la imed as masterpieces. You may read them first in 
THE DIAL, and profit by their tempered and sophisticated irony, their 
clarity and poetic insight. 


The New Song 
by 


Arthur Schnitzler 


Author of Anatol and Casanova’s Homecoming 
A translation of a short story. The plot, which is built around a 
small suburban cabaret in Vienna, is contrived with the author's 
usual dexterity, and with those overtones of 
mirth and decay characteristic of his other 
famous sketches of stage life. 





as 


ime 


Philosophy in the Twentieth Century 
by 


Bertrand Russell 


Most discussed of living philosophers 


In this essay Mr. Russell has summed up in terse and lucid prose 
the history and development of philosophy, its relation to our present- | 
day life, and its division into differing schools. 





1 Send $2.00 with this coupon to THE Dia, 152 West 
| 13th Street, New York City, and we will send you 
Tue Dit for the remainder of the year, begin- 
ning with the July issue — in all 6 issues for $2.00. 
B. 7-24 | (The regular annual rate is $5.00.) 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


ARGARET WIDDEMER occasion- 
N ally turns from her novels and poetry 
to write an essay or two. In this case she 
seems a trifle more serious than is her wont. 
We understand that a collection of her prose 
sketches is soon to appear. CHRISTOPHER 
MoRLEY has left these shores for a long stay 
in Europe, where he is to write a new novel, 
free from the distractions of Roslyn Heights 
and the New York City neighborhood. Mr. 
Morley will be associated, however, with the 
new ‘“‘Saturday Review of Literature’’, and 
will have at least one book on the autumn 
lists, his volume of plays. His ‘‘ Pandora 
Lifts the Lid’’ (Doran), written with Don 
Marquis, continues to be a much read 
humorous trifle. PASCAL D’ANGELO, the 
Italian day laborer-poet, has changed much 
in the last few years, although he has lost 
none of his splendid simplicity. He has 
written an autobiographical narrative, to be 
published soon, which includes many of his 
poems as well as the naive story of his 
adventures among laboring folk and dic- 
| tionaries —for it is in dictionaries that he 
} found his way to English which he handles 
with a music that is an inheritance of his 
Latinity. 


ELMER MurRpPnHY, well known Washington 
) hewspaper man and wit, is associated with 
' ‘The Nation’s Business” in that city. 
CHARLES NORMAN BLOOM is another of 
| these young men who run away to sea, and 
) then come back to write of it. He is a 
| New York boy in his early twenties. For a 
» time he attended New York University, but 
he is now attempting to meet the demands of 
life by writing verses and articles for the 
magazines and newspapers. THOMAS BURKE, 
§ the English novelist and short story writer, 
has completed his autobiography, to be 
issued shortly under the title, ‘The Wind 
and the Rain’ (Doran). MARGARET ToD 


RITTER, of Colorado Springs, has been 
working on a series of Sonatas, which have 
been published in various magazines. 


ERNEST BoypD, the Irish critic, now turn- 
ing his eagle eye upon the foibles of America, 
more particularly of New York City where 
he is living, goes about wearing a cane as 
well as whiskers, so that he may defend him- 
self against the irate persons he has carica- 
tured in his brilliant satirical portraits. At 
present he is engaged upon some scholarly 
tome concerning the state of literature 
abroad, and finds time for his lighter writing 
before breakfast in the morning. GRANT 
OVERTON is one of the busiest men in the 
world; for in addition to his duties as pub- 
licity adviser to a publishing house, he 
writes various books, and keeps in order his 
family and the town of Kew Gardens, Long 
Island, of which he is “‘ president’”’, whatever 
that is. Recently he was defeated for the 
office of mayor of Kew Gardens and Forest 
Hills; since, however, Fred Stone and Homer 
Croy were on the same ballot and were also 
defeated, we hold it no disgrace that Mr. 
Overton did not triumph politically. He is 
absorbed, among other things, in the creation 
of a book to be called, probably, ‘‘The 
Enjoyment of Literature”’, designed to take 
the curse off the word “‘literature’’ for the 
man who reads as he goes, and perhaps 
doesn’t quite know what he likes or why he 
likes it. MARY AUSTIN has finished her 
book, ‘‘The Land of Journey’s Ending”’, 
and is visiting some of her friends in their 
country homes about New York City before 
starting off to build herself a home in New 
Mexico. She says in a recent letter, ‘‘ More 
and more New York becomes an impossible 
place for anyone who wishes to work from 
below the surface.” 


H. UNDERWOOD Hoyt has been living in 
New York City during the past winter, but 





THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 
Re 


her home is in Burlington, Vermont. There 
we remember her distinctly as a little girl in 
red dress, red shoes, with a red ribbon in her 
hair, who taught us how to do the then 
popular ‘‘Boston’’. WALTER PRICHARD 
EATON may be seen occasionally in the 
metropolitan theatres, but for the most part 
he remains in the country fastnesses of the 
Berkshires, where he works in his garden, 
takes his pack and goes out on the trail, and 
generally keeps open house, along with the 
charming Mrs. Eaton, for passing friends. 
Mr. Eaton divides his time between dra- 
matic criticism and the composing of delight- 
ful essays. He collaborated last year with 
David Carb in the writing of ‘‘Queen Vic- 
toria’’,thechronicle play given production by 
the Actors’ Equity Association. JOSEPH GOL- 
LOMB, a Russian by birth, was educated in 
America. He has been teacher, newspaper 
man, and writer, and was for a time asso- 
ciated with the moving pictures. He has 
published several books, and served as a 
correspondent in Europe. KATHRYN WHITE 
RYAN is, this summer, editing “‘ Voices’’, the 


verse magazine, and reports that she finds 
it a new and fascinating occupation. 


DAVID CARB has completed one new play, 
and has retired to the wilds of Connecticut 
to write another. He will probably return 
to town in the autumn laden with three act 
dramas for the delectation of the managers. 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET has recently been 
added to the regular staff of THE BOOKMAN. 
This makes firm an association of many 
years, for Mr. Farrar and Mr. Benét have 
been collaborators and friends ever since 
their college days. Benét is the author of 
many volumes of poetry, of novels, and of 
plays. He divided the prize of the Poetry 
Society of America with Carl Sandburg in 
1918, won the Nation poetry prize last year, 
and plans to publish a new volume of verses 
this autumn. Recently he has been at work 
on several plays with Mr. Farrar. Two of 
these are being presented this summer and 
autumn: the first, a play of the life and times 
of Andrew Jackson; the second, a drama of 
present day young people, called “‘ Nerves’’. 


GERALD H. CARSON combines the career of 


advertising man with free lance work for the 
magazines. His recent letters have been go 
full of the information that although recently 
married he is still happy, that we can glean 
little else about this young graduate of the 
University of Illinois. Eva v. B. Hans, 
(Mrs. Raleigh Hansl), a graduate of Barnard 
College, was at one time editor of the 
woman’s page of the New York “Evening 
Sun”. Concerning her avocation, she says: 


When I was married, in 1916, I ceased writing 
in order to live and learn (for newspaper work is 
so much a matter of writing about things about 
which you know nothing that I needed a respite 
and a change), and the only thing I did write ir 
five years was a spontaneous explosion caused by 
my total ignorance as a mother. I haven't 
recovered from that outburst yet! Practically 
all my spare time is given up to educating myself 
as a parent, trying to keep a chapter ahead of my 
two children, and lecturing, whenever anyone 
gives me the chance, on the need of education for 
parents. In the course of these processes, | 
have compiled two editions of a ‘‘ Bookshelf for 
Parents”’ published in the “ Pictorial Review” 
The first, in 1921, in collaboration with Elsa 
Denison Voorhees and the Princeton Parents 
Association; and the second, in 1923, I worked up 
with the assistance of many kind friends. 


JOHN DONELSON, the young poet-critic, 
recently came to New York City for a few 
days, and made us lonely with his stories of 
Vermont hillsides in summer array. He 
found the city irksome and returned post 
haste to his native haunts under the kindly 
crags of Mount Mansfield. RICHARDSON 
WRIGHT is the editor of ‘‘ House and Garden” 
and the author of many books. In the 
summer he lives at Silver Mine, Connecticut, 
where he spends all his spare time working 
in his famous garden. His latest book 
just published, as a matter of fact is ‘A 
Small House and a Large Garden”’ (Hough- 
ton Mifflin), in which he again proves him- 
self to be an essayist of great charm as well 
as an authority on affairs of horticulture and 
decoration. CYRIL HUME, the young au- 
thor of ‘‘Wife of the Centaur”’ (Doran), is 
living with his bride in Florence, where they 
occupy a villa which Mrs. Hume inforn 
is ‘complete to an underground passage 
a hant’’. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hume 
busily writing both poetry and prose, 
seem to be much impressed by the nourish- 
ing qualities of Italian spaghetti. 
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Vincent 


joins the staff of 


THE B@®KMAN 


as its Contributing Editor 


This brilliant young poet, playwright, novel- 
ist, and critic will write dramatic criticisms and 
book reviews for THE BOOKMAN, and in 
collaboration with Mr. Farrar will advise as 
to the destinies of the magazine. 


William Lyons Phelps 
writes us of 
this step — 





THE NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 
The Gray Beginning, by Edward Shenton [Penn] 


4 City Out of the Sea, by Alfred Stanford [Appleton] 

Andorra, by Isabelle Sandy, trans. by Mathilde Monnier and 
Florence Donnell White [Houghton] 

The Commandment of Moses, by Stephen McKenna [Little] 

The London Adventures of Mr. Collin, by Frank Heller [Crowell] 

The Red Beacon, by Concha Espina, trans. by Frances Douglas 
[Appleton] 

A Man in the Zoo, by David Garnett [Knopf] 

Broken Br s, by Madeline Linford [Doran] 

The Pipers of the Market Place, by Richard Dehan [Doran 

Pink Sugar, by O. Douglas [Doran] 

Quinney'’s Adventures, by Horace Annesley Vachell [Doran 

Captains All, by Albert Richard Wetjen {(Knopf] 

The Richest Man, by Edward Shanks [Knopf 

The Black Hood, by Thomas Dixon [Appleton] 

The Lunatic Still at Large, by J. Storer Clouston [Dutton] 

John Burnet of Barnes, A Romance, by John Buchan [Dodd] 

A Gentleman of Courage, A Novel of the Wilderness, by James 
Oliver Curwood [Cosmopolitan] 

The Divine Lady, A Romance of Nelson and Emma Hamilton, 
by E. Barrington [Dodd] 

Against the Tide, by John Wycliffe [Dodd] 

Shadows That Pass, by Otto Rung, trans. by Grace Isabe 
Colbron [Appleton] 

Proud Flesh, os Lawrence Rising [Liveright] 

Dust to Dust, by Isabel Ostrander [McBride] 

The Handwriting on the Wall, An Exploit of The Shadowers, In 
by David Fox [McBride] 

Isle of Thorns, by Sheila Kaye-Smith [Dutton] 

The Avalanche, by Ernest Poole [Macmillan] 

Shadowgraphs, by 8S. A. A. McCausland [N. Y 
Publishers Corp.] 

Le Caniche Blanc et Autres Contes pour Adolescents, by Alexandre 
Kouprine, trans. from the Russian by Henri Mongault [Paris 
Editions Bossard] 

La Fosse aux Filles, by Alexandre 
Russian by Henri Mongault and L 
Editions Bossard} 

In the Sight of God, by Jacob Wendell Clark [Covici-McGee 

The Khoja,Tales of Nasr-ed-Din, trans. from the Turkish by 
Henry D. Barnham, C. M.G. witha foreword by Sir Valentine 
Chirol [Appleton] 

The House of the Missing, by Sinclair Gluck [Dodd 
wrriage for Two, by Gladys Knight [Liveright 

, by Sylvia Thompson (Oxford 


Authors & 


Kouprine, trans. from the 
Desormonts [Paris 


y wn Green Glove 


Biography and Memoirs 


The Political Career of Lord Byron, by Dora Neill Raymond, 
Ph.D. {Holt} 

Byron and Greece, by Harold Spender [Scribner] 

Byron in England: His Fame and After-Fame, by Samuel ¢ 
Chew [Scribner] 

Byron: The Last Journey, Harold 
Nicolson [Houghton] 

Shelley and the Unrom 


{r 


April 1823-April 1824, by 
, by Olwen Ward Campbell 


André Maurois, 


ey, by trans 


D’Ar 


ortrait, by Sisley Huddleston [I 
r, a revised text prepared and ex 
A., with anintrod. by Rufus M. Jon 


Fe 


s, by Algernon Sidney Crapsey [Knopf 

y Letters to Her Family, 1839-18638, ed. by 
y, LL.D. [Doubleday 

yg Stone, by E. A. Brayley Hodgetts [Dutton 

in American Career, by Henry Moskowitz 


Alerander Herzen, trans. from the Russian by 
I , in five vols., Vols. I and II [Knopf] 
ntonio José de Sucre (Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho), A Sketch of 
His Life, by Guillermo A. Sherwell [printed in Washington 
D.C.| 
A Woman's Quest, The Life of Marie E. Zakrzewska, M.D., ed 
by Agnes C. Vietor, M.D., F. A. C. 8. [Appletor 
ttres @ un Ami, Souvenirs de ma Vie Politique, by Alexandre 
ot [Paris: Editions Bossard 
by Rabindranath Tagore, trans. from the English by 
Mme. E. Pieczynska [Paris: Nouvelle Revue Francaise] 
Memories and Friends, by Arthur Christopher Benson [Putnan 
England's Labour Rulers, by Iconoclast, foreword by 8S. K 
Ratcliffe [Seltzer 
Oome H er Re mance 
printed at Marion, Ind 
Erasmus, by J. Huizinga [Scribner 
William the Silent, by Frederic 
Hollanders] 


Roosevelt, Prophet of Unity, by Hermann Hagedorn [Scribner 


Souvenirs 


i Reminiscence, by Richard Dobson 


Great Hollanders] 


Harrison [Scribner—Great 


Drama 


The Potters, An American Comedy, by J McEv 
Lee 

Ayuli, A Play in Three 
Binyon [Appleton] 

Fata Morgana (Mirage), A Comedy in Three Acts, by Err 
Vajda, trans. by James L. A. Burrell and Philip M 
[Doubleday—Theatre Guild Lib.] 


Mind and Health 


The Human Machine, How Your Body Functions, by W. H 
Howell, M.D Taking Care of Your Heart, by T. Stuart 
Hart, M.D.—The Quest for Health, by James A. Tobey, M.S 

The Young Child's Health, by Henry L. K. Shaw, M.D 
Food for Health's Sake, What to Eat, by Lucy H. Gillett, M.A 
Love and Marriage, Normal Sex Relations, by T. W. Ga 

way, Ph.D.—Tuberculosis, Nature, Treatment, and Prerer 

by Linsly R. Williams, M.D.—The Expectant Mother, Care 

Her Health, by R. L. DeNormandie, M.D.—Venerea 

eases, Medical Nursing and Community Aspects, by Wi! 

F. Snow, M.D. [Funk & Wagnalls—Natl. Health Series 
How Is Your Heart? by 8. Calvin Smith, M.8., M.D. [Liveright 
The Commonsense of Health, by Stanley M. Rinehart, M | 

{Doran} 

The Mind in Action, A Study of Human Interests, by Georg 
Green [Putnam] 

Character and Happiness, by Alvin E. Magary [Scribner] 

The Mastery of Life, by Councillor [N. Y.: Continental } 
Co.] 

Controlled Power, A 
Arthur Holmes, A.M 
Series} 

Re-creating Human Nature, Being an Exposition of the M 
of Psychology, by Charles W. Hayward [Knopf 


Acts and an Epilogue, by 


Study of Laziness and Achievement 


Ph.D. [Littl—Mind and H 


Essays and Literary Studie 


The Outline of Literature, ed. by John Drinkwater, \ 
[Putnam] 

The Creative Life, by Ludwig Lewisohn [Liveright] 

Contemporary Americans, The Personal Equati 
Literature, by Percy H. Boynton [U. of Chicago] 

Under Dispute, by Agnes Repplier, Litt.D. [Houghton 

The Biue Lion, and Other Essays, by Robert Lynd Y 
[Doran] 

Essays by Present-Day Writers, ed. by 
Pe nce {[Macm lan 

Mi. ern Ess lys \oece 
{Harcourt} 

Gossip of the Seve 
Beresford [Knopf 

The Soul of Samuel Pep by Gamaliel Bradford [Hought 

Outward Bound, by Christopher Morley (Grand Rapids: O 
A. Wallace 

Copy, 1924, stories, plays, poems, 
published work of students in the special courses 
university extension, Columbia University, with ar 
by Frank Allen Patterson (Columbia I 

4 Study of Browning's The Ring and the Book, by James ¢ 
E. M. Story) (Oxford: Basil Blackwell 

Contemporary Criticism f Dr. Samuel Johnson, His W 
His Biographers, collected and ed. by John Ker 
Dutton] 

The Shakespeare Canon 

Great Meddow, Studies of 
{Oxford: Basil Blackwell 

W here Green Lanes End, by Helen Swift [Huebsch 

On the Sand-Dune, by K.S. Venkataramani [Madras: G 
Cx 

The Seen and Unseen in Browning, 

The Children's Poet ir ind Appraisals of the 
English and Ame n Poets for Children, by Walter B 


A.M. [World Box 
to Tell Them, by Woutrina A. | 


Children's Stories ar 
B.A., with an intr May Massee [Harcourt 


some 


Raymond Woodt 


selected by Christopher M 


nd series 


nteenth and Eighteenth Centuries, | 


essays selected fror 


Part II, by J. M. Robertson [Dut 
Village Life, by Helen 


by Emma J. Burt [Apr 
Gre 


Gardening 
Gardening by Myself, by Anna B. Warner [Duffield 
The Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers, by R 
{Lippincott 
Roses for All American Climates, by George ( 


[Macmillan 


hard 
charas 


Religion 
The Origin of Magic and Religion, by W. J. Perry 
Why I am a Christian, by Dr. Frank Crane 
Wise & Co.] 
The Mystery of Preaching, by James Black, D.D. [Reve 
Religion and the Mind of To-day, by Joseph Alexander Leig 
Ph.D., LL.D. [Appleton] 
Of Making One’s Self Beautiful, by William C 
ford] 


Gannett 
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TWO NEW FEATURES 


EADERS of THE BOOKMAN have 

two rare treats in store for them 
during the coming months. “The 
Literary Clinic’ and ‘‘Success in 
Writing” are features which will 
arouse comment and enthusiasm among 
all who follow the writers and writings 
of to-day. 

In ‘‘ The Literary Clinic’’ Dr. Joseph 
Collins, author of ‘‘The Doctor Looks 
at Literature’’ and “‘ Taking the Liter- 
ary Pulse,’’ will conduct in THE BOoK- 
MAN during 1924-25 a department of 
crisp analysis of literary people and the 
books they write. He will spare no 
feelings. He will speak plainly as a 
doctor should, diagnosing the symp- 
toms and ailments of the world. of 
letters with the keenness which has 
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THE BOOKMAN 


made his books so popular. Combining 
a remarkable degree of critical insight 
with a fearlessness in stating what he 
sees, Dr. Collins holds a commanding 
position in his field, and his series 
promises further literary dynamite. 
“The Literary Clinic” will appear in 
THE BOOKMAN every other month. 

Of equal interest will be the ‘‘Success 
in Writing” series which THE BOOK- 
MAN will commence this autumn: 
frank interviews with authors whose 
success in writing has been outstand- 
ing. Intimate and revealing pictures of 
the writers who sell over a hundred 
thousand copies of their novels. How 
do they do it?-—-is it genius or a 
knack? ——- experience or imagination? 
In these articles an expert interviewer 
will ask the questions which everyone 
has always wanted to ask, and tell the 
things which everyone has always 
wanted to know. In them will be found 
the lives, the successes and disappoint- 
ments, the advice and warnings of such 
novelists as Harry Leon Wilson, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Harold Bell Wright, 


THE BOOKMAN 


Gene Stratton Porter, Zane Grey, and 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


“‘The Literary Clinic’’ and ‘‘Success 
in Writing”’ will be two literary events 
which you cannot afford to miss. Nor 
will you want to miss the usual (which 
means unusual) BOOKMAN features, the 
best verse, short stories, essays, and 
sketches of the day. The only way to 
be sure that you will have every issue 
of THE BOOKMAN during the coming 
year is to fill out the coupon below 
and we will present you free three 
extra issues: fifteen months at the 
regular yearly subscription rate of 
$4.00. 


THE BOOKMAN 
244 Madison Ave., New York City 


Enclosed find $4.00 for which please sen 
BOOKMAN for 15 months 


Name 


Address 


Canadian $4.45: Foreign $4.90 
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Popular Standard Edition Plates for the Trade— 


The following are offered to the trade on a royalty basis. The plates are 
particularly adapted for the making of Svo editions, the average page meas- 
urement 4 1/8 x 6 1/2, but can be properly proportioned for a 12mo_ size 
Specimen pages, or dummies, with propositions for complete manufacturing, 
will be furnished promptly on request, for « ither premium or standard edition. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S. 
With life and notes by Richard, Lord Braybrooke. These plates are new and done in 
large modern monotype face, while the illustrations consist of reproductions from a 
collection of rare prints, from originals contemporary with Pepys Four volumes 


Plutarch’s Lives 
Dryden’s Translation, Edited by Prof. A. H. Clough, with Biographical and Historical 
Notes by William Smith, Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L. Author of Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, Di 
tionary of the Bible, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, ete., ete. An elaborate 
index and 30 fine half-tones. Five volumes 


Jane Austen 
Complete Novels with Prefaces and Introductions. Sense and Sensibility, Mansfield 
Park, Persuasion, Pride and Prejudice, Emma, Northanger Abbey Nix volumes 
This edition of Austen is from new plates and is the best six-volume edition that has 
ever been made. The type used is the large modern 12 point. The illustrations consist 
of thirty-two very fine half-tones. 


Balzac 
Complete Comédie Humaine, Best English Translation, edited by George Saintsbury 
Rightee n volumes 
More than 12,000 pages of carefully edited and well spaced 12 point matter. This is 
the best edition of Balzac available, having cost more than $20,000 to produce The 
illustrations consist of eighteen beautiful photogravures, with descriptive tissue captions 


Gebbie Self-Interpreting Edition of Robert Burns 

Including his Life and Letters, Songs with Words and Musie as Prepared by the Poet 
Himself. Edited by James Hunter and George Gebbie. Six volumes 
The type is the large modern style. The illustrations consist of a series of half-tone 
engravings reproduced from originals, the finest that the world’s greatest artists and 
etchers could produce 


Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 

Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; edited by Charles Welsh. Four volumes 
The type is a large modern 12 point and the plates are new. The illustrations consist 
of a series of reproductions of the best of Doré, supplemented by selections from rare 
Italian pictures. 


Life and Achievements of Don Quixote 

Translated by Motteux, with a Life of Cervantes, and the author’s preface. Four volumes. 
This magnificent new large-type edition of the celebrated Spanish classic is complete in 
four volumes, the best translation by Motteux. The illustrations consist of four 
frontispieces in Van Dyke gravure. 


The Complete Writings of Alfred De Musset 


New plates, large readable type with numerous illustrations Ten volumes. 


Milestones of History 
A modern work by Edgar and Esther Singleton, dividing the World’s History into 
epochs up to but not including the recent World War. This set, prepared by a publisher 
forced to abandon the project on account of financial difficulties, is now available 
Arrangements can be made with the authors whereby an additional volume can _ be 
added at nominal cost to bring the work up to date. Five volumes. 











THE QUINN & BODEN CO. Rahway, New Jersey 
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Poetry Debate Resolved: That the Soviet Form of Government is Appli- 
hle to Western Civilization, by Scott Nearing (affirmative) 
tury of Song, An Anthology of Hunte ee» S ind Bertrand Russell (negative introd. by Samuel Unter- 
George Meason Whicher [pub. in N. myer, foreword by Benjamin A. Javits [N. Y.: League for 
Nancy Gloucester, by Percy MacKaye [Brick Public Discussion]. 
J {long the Road, by Thomas H. Barber, Major, Infantry,U. 8. R., 
ud, selected and ed. by John Masefield |[M formerly Capt., First Pioneer Infantry, with a preface by 
Edward Streeter [Dodd 
uchcomber, by Randolph H. Atkin [Holt ime u Re ted, by The Earl of Birkenhead, P. ¢ 
igh, Verses by Midshipmen of the United States 
ed. with an introd. by William Kavanaugh Doty s 
Sociology and Economics 


i 


Little] 


n, Remington} 

f Childhood, by Edgar A. Guest (Reilly, Lee The Bank of North Dakota 
Lerd Byron, selected and arranged in chronological ne Alvin &, Toatleke. t.2). (Cobaniain t 

with a preface by H. J. C. Grierson, Litt.D. [Appletor Fundamentals of Social Psychology, by Emory 

[ e Twenties, by John Farrar [Doran Century] 
y Road, by L. A. G. Strong [Liveright ocial Discovery, An 
Pedlar, and Tales Told by Piry Pool, by Helen Douglas by Eduard C. Lindeman, with an introd 
Pr N.Y Republic Pub. Co 


An Exrpe iment in Agra in Banking, 


S. Bogardus 


4 pproach to the Study of Functional Groups 
by Herbert Croly 
itnam) : 
ter Knot, and Other Poems, by Henry Harmon Chamber is a Doctor Sees It, by B. Liber [N. Y.: Critic and Guide Co 
Cornhill] Van's Judgment of Death, An Analysis of the Operation and 
Ben of Butter Hill, by Frank Prentice Rand, with a fore Effect of Capital Punishment Based on Facts, not on Sentiment, 
y David Grayson [Cornhill by Lewis E. Lawes [Putnam] 
f Child Labor (N. Y.: Natl. Child Labor Committee 
hways and Byways, Sonnets and Poems, by R. D. Brodie Radio 
Dunlap, Jr., B.S Houghton]. 


Rapids: Torch Press ; 

f the Heart, by William Frederick Feld, 8. J. [Milwaukee Radio Manual, by Orrin E 
Home Radio, How to Make and Use It, by A. Hyatt Verrill, 
vised ed., including 1924 developments [Harper 


f 


en Pub. Co.} 
hanging Flame, by Sydney King Russell [Four Seas 
num, and Other Poems, by Edward Viets [Four Seas 
Thistles, by A. More (Chicago: Kables Bros Travel 
Dark Night, by May Sinclair [Macmillan] P i ‘ 
nd Gold, Lyrics and Sonnets, by Louis How [L ndon 1 Donkey Trip Through Spain, by Jan and Cora Gordon [Me- 
man & Hall) Bride] s _ on . g 
nd Laughter, An Illustrated Anthology of Love Poems, ed Madagascar, Land of the Man-Eating Tree, by Chase Salmon 
Matthew Prothero, A.M. [Four Seas] . Osborn, LL.D. [N. Y.: Republic Pub. Co 
ork, by Grace E. Hall [Dodd] Black Laughter, by Llewelyn Powys [Harcourt] 
n English Rhymes from Surrey to Pope, by Henry Ce 
i [Dutton] 
f Wales, by A. G. Prys-Jones [Appleton ence, Old and New, by J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D- 
Putnan 
Child Study i Beginner's Guide to the Stars, Based on A Beginner's Star 
due. bv E k, by Kelvin McKready Edgar Gardner Murphy 
] arranged by Maud King Murphy [Putnan : 
es of Clara Stern, trans. from the third ed.—revised and Romance in Science, Lectures from a Course Called * Browse", by 
irged—by Anna Barwell [Holt] Bessie Irving Miller, A.B., Ph.D. [Stratford 
hild: His Nature and His Needs, A Survey of Present-Day 
wledge Concerning Child Nature and the Promotion of 
Well-Being and Education of the Young, prepared under 
editorial supervision of M. V. O'Shea [Valparaiso, Ind 
drens Foundation} 


trt and Musi The BAKER & TAYLOR Co. 


ne of Art, ed. by Sir William Orpen, Vol. II [Putnan 
Graphic Art, by F. Weitenkampf, L. H. D., new ed 


evised and enlarged [Macmillan] a : : 
ul Prints, Their Artists and Engravers, by Commander : 

harles N. Robinson, R. N., ed. by Geoffrey Holme [L on 

he Studio] 

¢ Etchings of D. Y. Cameron, by Arthur M. Hind [Lon 

Halton & Truscott Smith! 4 

Music and Mind, by T. H. Yorke Trotter [Doran] i , 
) , An Illustrated Manual of the History of Art, by : 


Reinach, trans. by Florence Simmonds, new ed. rev 


Science 


yy of Early Childhood up to the Sixth Year 
im Stern, supplemented by extracts from the unpublished 


seat 


Scribner] 
t Styles of Interior Architecture with Their Decoration anc F : aM, 
J : ‘ ~ — 
ture, by Roger Gilman, A.M., A. I. A. [Harper] 


Education 


Education Has the Most Worth? A Study in Educational From the Author to You 


ses, Conditions, Methods, Forces, and Results, by Charles 
inklin Thwing, LL.D., Litt.D. [Macmillan 


th in Education, by Henry Suzzallo [Lippincott] ROM the author's study to your library 


is a book's long pilgrimage. Publisher, 
Humor Wholesaler and Bookseller are a few of the 
ket of Poses, verses by George S. Chappell, pictures by many milestones in its course. 


Hogarth, Jr. [A. & C. Boni} 
en in Jest’’, or the Traveller's De-Confuser, by “ Chateds Not the least of these: The Wholesaler with 


noe his assurance of BOOK SERVICE to your 
store and so to YOU helping to bring you 
the latest books more promptly, making 
them available in all parts of the country, 


International Affairs 


tional Law and Some Current Illusions, and Other E 
John Bassett Moore [Macmillan] 
Great pawl, 4 Survey of the Near East Problem, by securing unusual titles, reducing bookstore 
ward Hale Bierstadt, with the editorial assistance of , | . . 
Helen Davidson Creighton, foreword by Edward Capps labor and oe so that books can be 
McBride} 
ng Man's House, by Francis Neilson [Huebsch 
tion et la Sécurité Francaise, by Capt. René Fonck [Par " — ss 
tions Bossard]. ee oe THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
the Red Flag, by Richard Eaton [Brentano] 
States Catholic Chaplains in the World We 
Chauncey Holt Co 
l ational Law, by Charles G. Fenwick [Century 


sold at their present low prices 
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” ARKETING PRACTICE” (Double- 

day, Page) is described as a practical 
guide to marketing for the student, and for 
the business man. It is by Percival White 
and Walter S. Hayward. The authors treat 
the economic effects of marketing briefly, 
and assume a groundwork in economic the- 
ory on the part of their readers; their treat- 
ment is expository rather than critical, and 
they make no attempt to justify certain ex- 
isting market practices. The result isa com- 
prehensive study. Certain of its chapters 
are less complete than others, however; either 
the subjects are too little known in general 
to be delved into deeply, or the scheme of 
general presentation does not involve de- 
tailed study. An extended bibliography is 
furnished which is helpful, and the book has 
been exceptionally well edited. 


“Rebellion in Labor Unions’”’ by Sylvia 
Kopald, Ph.D. (Boni, Liveright) is an account 
of what labor is doing in the country. The 
significance of the stirring in the ranks of or- 
ganized labor the world over is an interest- 
ing one; within the unions, large masses ap- 
parently are rising against their own leaders, 
and the forces of labor are being split by 
spontaneous revolts, cf. the outlaw strikes of 
American and European workers, aided by a 
spirit of organized protest on the part of mi- 
nority groups. Miss Kopald’s book is a 
study of the causes and significance of this 
union civil war, and attempts to show how 
such apparently democratic organizations as 
labor unions happen to be confronted by 


ANNUAL REGISTER OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


and National Organizations (Vol. 26) 


Gives addresses of officers, committees, etc., of clubs, 
State and National Organizations of women. Price, 
$3.00 in advance. Ready May 1. 


Address — HELEN M. WINSLOW 
Shirley - Massachusetts 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


small ruling oligarchies created in their midst. 
The author is a deep student of the labor 
question; her class in labor relations at Co- 
lumbia University is well known and has at- 
tracted wide attention. 


‘Principles of Railway Transportation’ 
Macmillan) is by Eliot Jones, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of economics at Stanford University 
It is an exceedingly valuable contribution to 
the field of railway publications. The au- 
thor has delved deeply into the rather vica- 
rious history of the railroads of the country 
and has deduced theories which should be of 
great interest to the student of transporta- 
tion and incidentally the bond salesman 
The book is divided in six parts — an intro- 
duction and history, data on rates and rate 
making, state and federal legislation prior to 
the world war, discussion of major problems 
such as valuation securities, receivership, 
reorganization service and labor, the war ex- 
perience, and lastly postwar developments. 
The volume is well indexed and is to be highly 
recommended. 


“The People’s Corporation”’ by King C 
Gillette (Boni, Liveright) is a book which has 
excited a great deal of comment. Its fore- 
word is the quotation from Rousseau which 
recites that earthly misery began with the 
fact that early in the history of mankind 
people were simple enough to believe the man 
who, having enclosed a piece of ground, de 
clared, ‘‘This is mine.’”’ Mr. Gillette has 
conceived an ideal order of society. His is 
not an optimistic book. Strangely enough, 
Mr. Gillette as a man of business strong]; 
deprecates (publicly) the human weaknesses 
and strength which have developed his own 
organization and the marketing of his prod- 
uct; in short, the qualities that have been so 
important in the evolution of mankind. His 
book is an interesting piece of work, but its 
theory will be greatly questioned. 

J: & 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


DWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J., in his 
ke Great Christian Artists’’ (Bruce) 
ryes our youth, as an aid to the formation of 
taste and character, to develop the beauty of 
e soul through the inspiration of Christian 
He has chosen from among the greatest 
f Christian artists seven who represent in 
themselves most varied types of genius, but 
a singular resemblance of inspiration: da Vin- 
with his sublime originality, his stupen- 
lous versatility; Raphael with his pure and 
ofty inspiration, the unearthly grace and 
beauty of his works; Michelangelo, titanic in 
power, weariless in toil, sublime in execution; 
Fra Angelico, heavenly in his charming sim- 
plicity and in the celestial look of his rapt 
countenances; Murillo, whose realism is wed- 
ded to so extraordinary an ideal of faith and 
beauty; Rubens, whose Flemish vigor bur- 
geoned into exuberant revels of artistic power; 
Van Dyck, whose intense feeling and origi- 
nality lent such charm to sacred objects. 
All these, with their various colors of genius 
and disposition, owe to the Christian spirit 
the noblest achievement of their art. Each 
reflects with a different beauty the single ray 
of Christian inspiration. It is time well 
spent to read of the glow, the fervor, the hu- 
man appeal and heavenly beauty that kin- 
dled the purest genius of these artists. 


“The Last of the Heretics’? (Knopf) by 
Algernon Sidney Crapsey is an autobiog- 
raphy of exceptional and timely interest. 
Born in 1847, Algernon Crapsey has led a 
life of almost superhuman activity. His vo- 
cations ranged from a soldier in the Civil War 
to a government clerk in the Dead Letter 
Office at Washington; from a lawyer’s ap- 
prentice to the appointment in the ministry. 
As time passed on Dr. Crapsey began to feel 
doubts doubts today being expressed by 
clergyman, high and low until, after twen- 
y seven years of ministry, he was tried, pro- 
nounced a heretic, and cast out of the 
Church. 


‘*Problemsof Belief’’ (Doran) by Ferdinand 
Canning Scott Schiller is one of the first vol- 
umes in a new Library of Philosophy and 
Religion, which series deals in a scholarly 
and scientific manner with fundamental prin- 
ciples. This treatment of the vital theme of 
belief is a work of great depth of thought and 
originality. It is destined to be recognized 
as one of the most significant and arresting 
discussions of the hour in the field of pyschol- 
ogy and religion. 


A book that speaks to the hearts of men on 
the vital questions of the hour is P. Whitwell 
Wilson’s ‘‘A Layman’s Confession of Faith”’ 
(Revell). Strong, lucid, tolerant, generous 
to those who hold views differing from those 
of the author, it is as applicable to the man in 
the pew as to the man in the pulpit, or to the 
man who, hitherto, has found his way into 
neither. Mr. Wilson has written the book 
out of a desire to aid men and women in as- 
certaining where they stand, and to what, in 
matters of doctrine, they subscribe. 


Can civilization be devoid of religion? Is 
there no conflict between science and reli- 
gion? Asan aid to those in quest of light on 
these and other supreme questions on which 
human conduct and human destiny depend, 
‘Religion and the Mind of To-day” (Apple- 
ton), a thoughtful discussion by Professor 
Joseph Alexander Leighton, one of America’s 
foremost philosophers, is both illuminating 
and satisfying. Into this discussion enter 
those questions which are filling the minds of 
the modern world: science and traditional- 
ism, religion and morals, religion and science, 
what religion is, what faith is, science and im- 
mortality, prayer, religion and social prog- 
ress. It aims to give viewpoints from which 
to examine the central problems, and to sug- 
gest to its readers lines of reflection, by a 
thoughtful weighing of the issues at stake. 

—E. E. F. 





Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids 


F. M. HOLLY 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Rates and full information sent upon application 


OU ARE A WRITER. pDon't you ever need help in 


marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read for Macmillan, 
then for Doran, and then I became consulting specialist to 
them and to Holt, Stokes, Lippincott and others, for most 
of whom I have also done expert editing, helping authors to 
make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch with the market 


for books, short stories, articles and 7 


verses, and I have a special depart- 
SEND TODAY for free sample copy of 


ment for plays and motion-pictures. 
The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 
135 East 58 Street 
New York City 

WRITER’S DIGEST, 
America’s greatest magazine for writers. Filled with 
practical articles by leading writers. Will help you 
write and sell stories, photoplays, songs, etc. 
718 Butler Building 7 CINCINNATI 





PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSES OF WRITERS ABILITIES - CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF MANUSCRIPTS 
THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN NOVEL AND SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE - PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 


ram ncnow ore THOMAS H.UZZELL coum’ vous 
342 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 





Strengthen Your Work and 
Increase Your Sales 


By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee— Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


1724 Grove Avenue Richmond, Virginia 





ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 


Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street and 
Smith, and the Munsey publications. 


All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal attention. 


Send for full information. 
25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 








WRITERS, WePassiee in 


SPEAKERS, WRITERS, Weiser 


papers, speeches, ro tstg Expert scholarly service suited 

to your requirements, highly endorsed. Revision of manu- 
scripts, story and books, a specialty. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 

Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


e mention 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1,000 words, one car 
bon copy. Return postage paid. 


DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Avenue, Sidney, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
50c Thousand Words 
FINGER AND PLANK 


Morgantown Pennsylvania 





History and Political 
nders of the Past, The Romance of 
yurs, ed. by J. A. Hammerton, 

nam]. 

Journal of First Voyage to America, by Christopher (¢ 
with an introd. by Van Wyck Brooks [A. & C. Bon 
Lib. Series] 

Letters from a Senator Wife, by 
Appleton}. 

Europe Since 1789, by dward 
[Doubleday] 

The Constitution of the Ur 
Tomorrow? by James M 

Democracy and Leadership, by Irving Babbitt [Hought 

Behind the Scenes in Po s, A Confession [Dutton] 

Smugglers and Smuggling, by A. Hyatt Verrill [Duffield] 

An Outline of Municipal Go by Chester C. Max 
Ph.D. [Doubleday] 

Readings in Municipal Government, ed. by Chester C. Maxey 
Ph.D. [Doubleday] 

History of Political Thought, by Raymo 

Advanced America 
(Century] 

A History of Minnesota, by William Watts Folwell, in four 
Vol. II [St. Paul: Minn. Historical Soc.] 

A History of the British People, by Edward Maslin Hu 
[Century] 

American Government and Polit 
ed. revised [Macmillan] 

Spain To-day, by Frank B. Deakin 


science 


Antiquity and It 
in four vols., Vol 


Frances Parkinson 
Raymond Turner 


States, Yesterday, Tod 


seck, LL.D. [Doran]. 
ernment, 


nd G. 
n History, by 8. E. 


Gettell [Cent 
Forman, revised 


cs, by Charles A. Beard 

[Knopf] 

ul Editions 

Day and Night Stories, by Guy de Maupassant [Knopf 

In the Midst of Life, Tales of Soldiers and Civilians, by Amb 
Bierce [A. & C. Boni 

Israel Potter, His Fifty Years of Erile, by Herman Melv 
with an introd. by Raymond M. Weaver [A. & C. Bor 
Amer. Lib. Series] 

Select Poems of Lord de Tabley, ed. by John Drinkwater [0 

Oxford Misce _~' } 

Selected Papers Anthropology, Travel and Exploration, 
Richard Testes “4 K. C. M. G., ed. by N. M. Penzer, M.A 
F.R.G5S., F.G.S., ete. [McBride] 

Three Tibetan Mysteries, As Performed in the Tibetan M 
teries, trans. from the French version of Jacques Ba: 

H. I. Woolf [Dutton—Broadway Translations] 

The Idylis of Theocritus, with the Fragments Bion and M 
trans. by J. H. Hallard, M.A. Oxon, fourth ed. rv 
Dutton—Broadway Translations] 

4 Hero of Our Time, by M. Y. Lermontov 
Pocket Books] 

The Betrothed (I Promessi S71 , A Milanese Story of 
teenth Century, by Alessandro Manzoni, trans 
Connor [Macmillan 


Speci 


{[Knopf—! 


ellaneous 


The New Vision in the German Arts, 
auer [Huebsch] 

Eyeless Sight, A Study rtra-Retinal Vision and the Par 
Sense, by Jules Romains (Louis Farigoule), trans. by ‘ 
Ogden [Putnam] 

Home: The Savior of Civilization, by J. E. McCulloch [Was 
ton, D. C.: Southern Co-operative League] 

Informing Your Public, by Irving Squire and Kirtland A 
son, with a foreword by James Wright Brown [Associat 
The Dance, Its Place in Art and Life, by Troy and Mars 
West Kinney (“The Kinneys’’), new and revised ed. [St 
Studies in Freemasonry, by John L. Sanford [distribut« 

Norman, Remington 
A Magician Among the 8 ts, by Houdin 


by Herman George 8 
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DORAN’S MODERN 
READERS’ BOOKSHELF 


Edited by Sidney Dark and Eugene F. Saxton 


, 


‘‘Adding of knowledge”’ and a wide spread eagerness for it are two of the 
chief characteristics of our time. Never before, probably, has there been so 
great a desire to know, or so many exciting discoveries of truth of one sort or 
another. To the quickening of this spirit in our day DORAN’S MODERN 
READERS’ BOOKSHELF hopes to contribute. These books are designed 
to be simple, short, authoritative. Each, cloth bound, 16mo. $1.25 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI Gilbert K. Chesterton 


‘“When the Chestertonian fire and enthusiasm are applied to a subject as 
fascinating as St. Francis of Assisi we may expect a notable result ”’ 
- Boston Transcript. 


VICTORIAN POETRY John Drinkwater 


A survey of a rich and ever-interesting period by the famous author of 
**Abraham Lincoln’’. 


THE STORY OF THE RENAISSANCE Sidney Dark 


A history of the age and the men who made it great in human records. 


EVERYDAY BIOLOGY J. Arthur Thomson 


The well-known editor of THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE, the associate 
of H. G. Wells in THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY, gives us many good 
sound facts about the relation of man to the universe and its laws. 


THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE Frank Rutter 


A book which will give the most casual reader an extraordinary sense of 
the meaning and beauty of architecture. 


ATOMS AND ELECTRONS J. N. W. Sullivan 


A discussion of electrical energy that throws fresh light upon the newest 
marvels of invention by the Scientific Editor of the London Nation. 


IN PREPARATION: 


OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME By E. B. Osborn 
HOW TO READ HISTORY By H. Watkin Davies 
THE HISTORY OF DEMOCRACY By G. H. Mair 


At All Bookshops ereies 


Please mention Tue Bookman in writing to advertisers 





COLLECTORS GUIDE | 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 


Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. 


It 


will be well to look over this section carefully each 


month, for the 


advertisements will be frequently 


changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 


offered here. All 


LTHOUGH the American book auction 
practically closed in June, only the 
smaller houses having occasional sales at 
intervals through the summer, London 
auctioneers have been having some sales of 
extraordinary interest in July. The dis- 
posal of the fine library of the late Bernard 
Buchanan MacGeorge of Glasgow brought 
into the market some books of extreme rarity 
and great value and some autographs re- 
markable for their contents. The sale of a 
collection of rare English black letter books 
and other valuable items from the library of 
the late Rt. Hon. C. G. Milnes Gaskell, 
which included original manuscripts by Oscar 
Wilde and the unpublished rough draft of 
a play called ‘‘The Woman Covered with 
was another notable event of the 
late season. And a third, the sale of the 
Townshend family papers. The MacGeorge 
sale at Sotheby’s brought out an interesting 
collection of William Blake’s works; in view 
of the present interest in Blake anything 
relating to this mystic, poet, and artist is 


Jewels”’, 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 


ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back-numbers of all magazines sup- 
plied. No charge or obligation for this service. 


Free literature on request 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B New York 


FRENCH ITALIAN 


Ask our Book Club 
387 Washington St 


CHOENHOF’ 


Boston, Mass 


about 


ovgues of each language 


GERMAN 
mn THe Be 


SPANISH 
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these dealers invite correspondence. 


valuable. The Blake autograph in 
album of William Upcott, the antiquary, 
which formed one of the items of the sale. 
gives this brief and startling autobiography 
of the writer: ‘‘Born 28 Novr. 1757 in Lon- 
don and has died several times since.’’ A : 
letter of Charles Lamb regarding Blake is | 
one of the finest Lamb letters ever sold ( 
Lamb wrote (to Bernard Barton) that Blake 
“has seen the old Welsh bards on Snowdon 
he has seen the Beautifullest, the Strong- 
est & the Ugliest Man, left alone from 
Massacre of the Britons by the Romans & 
he has painted them from memory (I have 
seen his paintings) & asserts them to be as 
good as the figures of Raphael & Angelo 
but not better, as they had precisely 
same retro-visions & prophetic visions with 
himself’’. Besides the unpublished Wilde 
manuscript in the sale at Hodgson’s there 
are the holograph manuscripts of the last 
part of Wilde’s essay ‘“‘The Rise of Histori- 
cal Criticism”; the greater part of the manu- 
script of ‘““The Duchess of Padua’’; the 
original first draft of ‘‘ Vera; or, The Nihil- 
ists’’; the first draft of ‘‘A Woman of No 
Importance”’ and the second draft, with the 
very first inception of ‘‘The Importance of 
Being Earnest’’, which Wilde commenced 
under the title of ‘‘ The Guardian’”’; 
sketch draft of “‘An Ideal Husband” and 
the typescript of the first act, together wit! 
a typed revision. These typed sheets show 
the care which Wilde took with his pla 
and the process of revision by which 
ultimately produced such brilliant dialogu: 
It is notable that in the first copy the title 
deleted and ‘‘The Foolish Journalist”’ su 
stituted, and afterward struck out. In t! 
revised copy the title is omitted altogether 


the 


the 
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e Townshend Papers, sold at Sotheby’s, 
ed a part of the Townshend family 
ooms, and were sold by order of the 
They included General Wolfe’s au- 
aph instructions before the attack on 
Plains of Abraham; a letter to Wolfe 
ned by Montcalm after the battle; Town- 
nd’s draft dispatch announcing the 
tory and other valuable historical papers 
elating to the British conquest of New 
rance. Besides the letters and documents 
elating to the Quebec campaign there were 
iny important personal letters and papers 
§ the Bacon and Townshend families, the 
Duke of Marlborough, and other titled 
writers. In the same sale there were a few 
etters of American interest, among them one 
from General Robert E. Lee to his cousin 
Edmund, written in 1868, in which the 
General says: 
‘I cannot tell where you can find a copy of 
Observations on the Writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
I believe it is out of print. Some of my 
Ne rthern friends have mine, perhaps preserving it 
x me. I hope they will read and profit by it.’ 


WHEN NOVEMSER COMES 
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A consideratior he tender icy away trom dirt tow 


THE DENATURED pepegruramenie” 


A rueful but witty dis se he invas 


THE ae OF THE — 


On keeping a prope rspective on one’s 
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Ideal Summer Vacations 


RMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 


8-Day Tours—$90 and up 
9 Days — $96.00 and up 


including all Expenses 
Longer Tours in proportion 
All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, 
Crystal Caves, Sea Gardens, etc. 
Bermuda is cool] in Summer 
Average Summe r temperature 
77 degrees 


SAILINGS WEDS. and SATS. 
Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 
S. S. ‘*FORT VICTORIA’”’ and 
S. S. ‘*‘FORT ST. GEORGE”’ 


I2Canadian 
DAY rUuises 
New York-Halifax~Quebec 


3 Delightful Yachting Cruises 
Leave New York August 2-16-30 via 
Palatial Twin-Screw S. S. “Fort Hamilton” 


Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two Days at 
Quebec. an oe Scenery, Smooth Water, Cool 
ea Orchestra for Dancing 
For Iustrated Booklet on Bermuda Tour 
or Canadian Cruises write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 


Me Daught’s 


MONTHLY 
Leading Features of August Issue, Out July 18 


By David Lawrence 


r +} rete r r 
1 authority on politics. 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


contemporary fiction 


By C. H. Bretherton 
since 1914. 


P . _ 
nts, especially 


mi Lee Wilson Dodd 


the scheme of things. 


By Charles H. Allen 


eans toward solving the farmer pr bler 


Book Reviews by Dr. Joseph Collins, Mark Sullivan and Allan Nevins, an 
Article on the Drama by Walter Prichard Eaton, and Many Short Features. 


At best news stands, 15 cents. 


McNAUGHT’S MONTHLY 


Times Building 


By the year, $1.50 


New York 
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Is your name on the Subscription List 


of The Dial? 


The Dial is a magazine published especially for the 
cosmopolitan reader, the cultured patron of art and 
letters. 


PAST 


With its varied contents including fiction, essays, 


poetry, its pungent and authoritative book reviews, its 


a 


reproductions of paintings and drawings which are com- 
manding attention here and abroad, The Dial should 
undoubtedly be on the list of periodicals for which you 


subscribe. 


As proof of the singularly high character of The 
Dial’s fiction this magazine has been the only one for 
the last four years to receive the rating of 100% perfect 
for its short stories from the well-known authority, 
Edward J. O’Brien. 


The attached coupon will enable you to take imme- 


* 
¢ 


S 


0 
' 


Sade 


bar 


diate advantage of one of our special offers. Indicate 


your choice and commence your subscription with the 
August issue. 


SSS 


PESTS SS 


THE DIAL SPECIAL OFFERS 


52 West 13th Street New York City ee : 
rHE DIAL for the remainder 


. of the year (five issues $2.00 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription 


to THE DIAL as indicated. THE DIAL for two years 


THE DIAL for three years 


Name 
rhe regular annual subscription rate 


1S 


dddress . 


Foreign postage, 60 cents additional; Cana- 


I enclose $. . . dian, 30 cents. 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY => 


443-449 Fourth Ave. | D 
NEW YORK M 


Woodrow Wilson: A Character Study 
By Robert Edwards Annin 


Mr. Annin presents a study of Woodrow Wilson unique in that it is neither general endorsement 
nor general condemnation. Rather, it is a thoughtful and unbiased appraisal of the man and 
his record as President of Princeton, Governor of New Jersey and President of the United 


States, that will be of interest to anyone regardless of personal opinion. 


Illustrated. $2.50 


Foster on Mah Jong 
By R. F. Foster 


Author of “Foster on Auction,” etc. 


The famous author of more than sixty books on games has prepared what will be the standard 
guide for American players of this fascinating Chinese game. Complete in every detail of 


scoring and play. Many illustrations. 


On Life and Letters—Series IV 
By ANATOLE FRANCE 

The fourth and final volume of those brilliant ar- 

ticles of literary criticism in which this great 

master offers unerring judgment of outstanding 

French literature. $3.00 


Chinese Lanterns 


By GRACE THOMPSON SETON 
Author of “A Woman Tenderfoot in Egypt,” etc. 
Chinese life in all its strange manifestations, with 
particularly interesting facts on the New Woman 
in China and her struggle for freedom. A travel 
book of great interest. Illustrated. $3.50 


Diet for Children (and Adults) 


By DR. LULU HUNT PETERS 
Author of “Diet and Health with Key to the 
Calories,” etc. 
Dr. Peters is recognized as the most popular sci- 
entific medical writer of the day. Her new book 
covers every detail of the whole subject of feed- 
ing for health. Illustrated. $2.00 


The Snob 


By HELEN R. MARTIN 
Author of “The Church on the Avenue,” etc. 
Life in a Pennsylvania Dutch village—a novel of 
modern marriage and a girl’s struggle against the 
bigotry and narrowness of her daily life. $2.00 


The Storm-Center 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON 
Author of “The Marathon Mystery,” etc. 
Pure romance that combines mystery, adventure, 
and travel in an extraordinary story. “An en- 
grossingly entertaining yarn, told with snap and 
vigor, and finished neatly in its detail.”"—N. Y. 
Herald. $2.00 


The Trail Rider 


By GEORGE W. OGDEN 
Author of “The Well Shooters,” etc. 
Texas Hartwell found virile adventure on the 
eattle ranges of Kansas—heroism and vengeance, 
sacrifice and love. A real thriller. $2.90 


At All 
Booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 





Cloth $2.00; limp leather $3.00 


The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth 


By FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN 
Author of “The Private Character of 
Queen Elizabeth” 
“Not only a very useful handbook for the his- 
torian, but something much more important—a 
book which will give inspiration and delight to 
the whole English-speaking world.”—J. St. Loe 
Strachey in the Spectator. $4.00 


Bronté Moors and Villages 
By ELIZABETH SOUTHWART 


A sympathetic study of the country where the 
Bronté sisters lived and worked and of the rugged, 
humorous, kindly folk who inhabit it. Illustrated 
in color and in line by T. MacKenzie. $4.00 


Psychoanalysis and Aesthetics 
By CHARLES BAUDOUIN 
Author of “Suggestion and Autosuggestion,” etc. 


An application of psychoanalysis to the theory of 
wsthetics as illustrated by a detailed study of the 
works of the Belgian poet, Emile Verhaeren. $4.00 


Are Parents People? 
By ALICE DUER MILLER 
Author of “Manslaughter,” etc. 


Witty, clever, ultra-modern people and their hu- 
man romances, in a book you will find to be one 
of the most humorous you have ever read. $2.00 


The Water-Bearer 


By J. ALLAN DUNN 
Author of “Turquoise Canon,” etc. 


Romance in California woven into a dramatic, 
out-of-doors story of engineering genius. $2.00 


Temper 
By LAWRENCE H. CONRAD 


In the heart of our great industria] system Mr. 
Conrad has placed an epic novel of throbbing 
factory life. $2.00 


Publishers 
Since 1839 
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THE B@DKMAN gad APRIL, 1924 


DR. JOSEPH COLLINS 


“Sex in Literature”, a comparison of the American and the French attitude toward 
realistic fiction, by the author ot “The Doctor Looks at Literature”. 


CARL VAN DOREN 


“The New Critics and the Classics’—Mr. Van Doren discusses Mr. Melville’s “Moby 


Dick” as though it were newly published. 


ALAN RINEHART 


An unusual story of a strange Haitian day, called “Vaudoux”. 


ERNEST BOYD 


Mr. Boyd will write a series of six satirical portraits for THE BOOKMAN. They will be 
illustrated by Dwight Taylor. 


Portrait of a Literary Lady (to appear in April) 
A Midwest Portrait 

Impresario, Modern Style 

Portrait of a Literary Enthusiast 

A Patron of the Arts 

Portrait of a Literary Critic 


(Continued on second page following) 


Published every month by 
Grorce H. Doran CoMPANY 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, MANCHESTER, Mass 
EpriroriAL AND Business Orrices, 244 Mapison AVENUE, New York City 
JOHN Farrar, Editor 
Rosert Cortes Houuipay, Contributing Editor 
Canadian postage, 3 cents a copy, 36 cents a year. Foreign postage/6 cents a copy, 72 cents a year 
Entered as second-class matter April 5, 1922, at the Post Office at manera Mass., under the Act of March 3 
Copyright, 1924, by George H. Doran Company. ll rights reserved. 


All Mas. should be typed, addressed to the Editorial Office of THE BooKMAN, and accompanied by postag¢ 
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1,400 Copies of 
Famous Glasgow Shakespeare 


Reach New York 


21,000 people are reading this announcement! 


Company, publishers of such good 
books as, for instance, Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf. This single-volume 
Shakespeare is William Collins’ mas- 
terpiece, and the finest book the house 
of Collier has ever imported. 


O the first 1400 people who use 

the coupon below we will send 
this famous book—all of Shakespeare 
in a single volume, 


Whenever a few copies have been 
available, we have offered them to 
booklovers. Again and again our lim- 
ited supply has been swept off our 


Tear off this coupon now, before you 
turn the page! You will assure your- 
self of one of the 1400 copies on hand. 
shelves. 

Now there are 1400 books. 
surely secure one—if you act at once! 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Send me, for examination, charges prepaid, one copy 
of your limited edition-de-luxe of Shakespeare’s works, 


You can 


In Glasgow lives a master printer 
who has an ideal. He has put into a 
single beautiful volume (1357 pages 
on India paper, bound in flexible top 
levant grain leather) the whole of 
Shakespeare’s works. This genius of 
book craftsmanship is William Col- 
lins, of Collins Clear-Type Press, 
Glasgow. His sole associate in the 
United States is P. F. Collier & Son 


complete in one volume. 

When the book is delivered,I will deposit $1.50 with 

the postman and send you $1.00 each month until 
the full price of $6.50 has been paid, OR 

I will deposit $5.50 with the postman, which will be 

credited as payment in full if I retain the book. 
(Mark X in square to indicate plan of payment you prefer) 
Your deposit will be refunded at once if the Shakespeare 
does not exceed your expectations. Outside the U.S., price 
$6.50 per copy (cash or money order must accompany order). 

SHJ—2437M 

Mr. ' 
Name Mrs. 

Miss 


Street and Number 


Please mention THE BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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“Sex in Literature”, a comparison of the American and the French attitude toward 
realistic fiction, by the author ot “The Doctor Looks at Literature”. 
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“The New Critics and the Classics’—Mr. Van Doren discusses Mr. Melville’s “Moby 


Dick” as though it were newly published. 
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An unusual story of a strange Haitian day, called “Vaudoux”. 
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Mr. Boyd will write a series of six satirical portraits for THE BOOKMAN. They will be 


illustrated by Dwight Taylor. 
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A Midwest Portrait 

Impresario, Modern Style 
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Published every month by 
Georce H. DorAN COMPANY 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, MANCHESTER, Mass. 
EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFrFfices, 244 MADISON AVENUE, New York CIty 
JOHN Farrar, Editor 
Rosert Cortes Houuipay, Contributing Editor 
Canadian postage, 3 cents a copy, 36 cents a year. Foreign postage ‘6 cents a copy, 72 cents a year. 
Entered as second-class matter April 5, 1922, at the Post Office at marche Mass., under the Act of March 3, 
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1,400 Copies of 
Famous Glasgow Shakespeare 


Reach New York 


21,000 people are reading this announcement! 


Company, publishers of such good 
books as, for instance, Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf. This single-volume 
Shakespeare is William Collins’ mas- 
terpiece, and the finest book the house 
of Collier has ever imported. 


O the first 1400 people who use 

the coupon below we will send 
this famous book—all of Shakespeare 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Send me, for examination, charges prepaid, one copy 


of your limited edition-de-luxe of Shakespeare’s works, 
complete in one volume. 


Now there are 1400 books. You can 
surely secure one—if you act at once! 


In Glasgow lives a master printer 
who has an ideal. 


He has put into a 
single beautiful volume (1357 pages 
on India paper, bound in flexible top 
levant grain leather) the whole of 
Shakespeare’s works. This genius of 
book craftsmanship is William Col- 
lins, of Collins Clear-Type Press, 
Glasgow. His sole associate in the 
United States is P. F. Collier & Son 


When the book is delivered,I will deposit $1.50 with 
the postman and send you $1.00 each month until 
the full price of $6.50 has been paid, OR 
I will deposit $5.50 with the postman, which will be 
credited as payment in full if I retain the book. 
(Mark X in square to indicate plan of payment you prefer) 
Your deposit will be refunded at once if the Shakespeare 
does not exceed your expectations. Outside the U.S., price 
$6.50 per copy (cash or money order must accompany order). 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 


Recent Novels of Interest to Bookman Readers 


VINDICATION By STEPHEN McKENNA 


The Boston Transcript says: “In ‘Vindication’ Mr. McKenna does for England what Mrs. Whar- 
ton has done so admirably for our own country.” The Literary Review of The New York Evening 
Post says: “McKenna has a consciousness of the deepest forces at work in human souls, and ; 
knack of recording their effects on outward conduct and speech that entitle him to be mention: 
only a few breaths after Galsworthy, and even Ais great model, George Eliot.” 

Fourth Printing. $2. 


A CONQUEROR PASSES THE BOOK OF BLANCHE 
By LARRY BARRETTO By DOROTHY RICHARDSON 


The New York Herald says: “This is one of the The love story, half earthly, half spiritual, of a 
best ‘after-the-war’ novels . . . told without hy- beautiful violinist and a hospital surgeon; ur 
sterics or despairing cynicism. It is a noteworthy for its word pictures of the psychic phenomena of 
book.”” The New York Times says: “It marks the anesthesia, and revealing a brilliant new Am 
appearance of a new writer of distinction, one can novelist. $2 


rarely and richly endowed. Second Printing. $2.00 
+ J 
BROKEN BUTTERFLIES THE EAGLE’S WING 
By B. M. BOWER 


By HENRY WALSWORTH KINNEY This aude of the damming of the Colorado River 


This new novel, by the author of ‘The Code of the is much more complicated, much deeper in pur- 
Karstens,” is about Japan and especially its women, pose and more earnest in theme than most of the 
seen through the eyes of an American newspaper- B. M. Bower books, those tales of happy-go- 1 
man; a novel that is both entertaining and en- adventurous Westerners for which the author ha 
lightening. 2.00 become famous. ) 


THE INVERTED PYRAMID By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 


Finance, love, the lure of power, the call of adventure—what life brought to the three Norquay 
brothers, with family traditions making each one’s acts react on the others. This is Mr. Sin- 
clair’s finest novel. The New York Times says: “‘The Inverted Pyramid’ is an epic of family 
honor.” $2 


FEET OF CLAY SIR JOHN DERING 
By MARGARETTA TUTTLE By JEFFERY FARNOL 


John Farrar, in the Bookman, New York, says: The New York Herald says: “Mr. Farnol can al- 

‘Feet of Clay’ is indubitably a popular book, and ways be counted on for a good workmanlike novel 
a clever one. It is packed with emotional detail, of the powdered and curled peruke, glittering sho« 
even as Kathleen Norris packs her novels with buckle, eighteenth-century brand, with plenty 
realistic detail. Mrs. Tuttle draws characters with sword play. . . The countless horde of readers 
something of the sureness of Mary Roberts Rine- who have rejoiced in Mr. Farnol’s earlier tak 
hart. She tells her story forcefully and well. .. . will find no reason to be disappointed anywher« 
An enjoyable novel, and one which will be much in ‘Sir John Dering.’ ”’ Fourth Printing. $ 
read during the current season.” 


Sixth Printing. 82.00 THE LAST FRONTIER 
THE TERMS OF CONQUEST 28) COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


; A dramatic love story played against an inter 
By HOWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN thrilling background of the building of the Ka 
The New York Times says of this new novel by sas-Pacific Railway in 1867—the last national! bar- 
the author of ““Trodden Gold”: ‘“‘ ‘The Terms of ricade between savagery and civilization wt 
Conquest’ is distinctly significant. The point of ended for all time the supremacy of the Red Mat 
view is always interesting, the book as a whole a over the State of Kansas—in which “Buffalo | 
fair-minded, thoughtful, careful study of certain Cody and General Custer played a prominent part 
phases of American life.” $2.00 $ 


To be published March 15th 


HIGH FIRES By MARJORIE BARKLEY McCLURE 


A fine American novel of the younger generation and its elders, of Angus Stevenson, Christ 
and his rebellious daughter's romance—in which fast-vanishing ideals and twentieth-cent 
standards conflict. $2 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


| Boston . LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. Publishers 
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New APPLETON Books 


ECHO DE PARIS 


By Laurence Housman. An important Wilde 
item. Mr. Housman has here recorded the 
events and conversation of a lunch in Paris 
in 1899 at which he was host and of which 
Oscar Wilde was the principal guest. By a 
remarkable feat of memory Mr. Housman 
shows what Wilde the magic conversation- 
alist really was like. February 29. $1.00 


ROBERT BROWNING 


1. The Poet and the Man 2. Poet and Philosopher 
By Frances M. Sim. Two books, each of which forms an illu- 
minating analysis of half of the poet's life and the development 
of his genius. Each $3.00 


THE LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN 


By Philip W. Sergeant. An intensely interesting biography 
of Henry VIII's ill-starred wife, mother of Queen Elizabeth. 
Illustrated. February 29. $5.00 


Poetry 


The Home Road 


By Martha Haskell Clark. An altogether delightful collection of the 
poetry of an American poetess unique in her expression of the “gypsy” 
note and the note of home. Introduction by Curtis Hidden Page. 
February 29. $1.25 


The Poems of Lord Byron 


Selected and Arranged by H. J. C. Grierson, Litt.D., Professor of 


Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. At 
last a truly representative “selection” of Byron’s work. A handsome 
volume for this Byron centenary year. February 29. $4.00 


Collected Poems by Stephen Gwynn 


The collected verse of,a leader of the Irish literary Renaissance. 
February 29. $1.50 


Poems by Camilla Doyle 


Verse of marked individuality. The scene of many laid along the 
quaint rambling tow-paths of the old English canals. $1.00 


By Bog and Sea in Donegal 
By Elizabeth Shane. Verses, gay or half-melancholy, that catch the 


racial characteristics and the salt, sea air of the Irish West Coast. 
Illustrated. $1.25 


From the Song of France 
An anthology of French poetry, early and recent, translated by Grace 


Warrack. A book of true beauty. Illustrated in color and black 
and white. February 29. $2.50 


Oxford Poetry 1923 


The yearly anthology of the verse of the Oxford men is unusually 
fine this year. “The voice of young England.” February 29. $1.00 


-D. APPLETON anv COMPANY | 


25 Bedford St., LONDON 


| 35 West 32nd St., NEW YORK 





Books of Travel 


In Quest of El Dorado 


By Stephen Graham. A mod- 
ern traveler follows those who 
climbed the western waves 
seeking the New World—a 
juest for gold and power that 
beckons yet. $2.00 


Swinging Lanterns 


By Elizabeth Crump Enders. 
An American woman's vivid 
picture of Chinese travels. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


Audacious Angles on 
China 

By Elsie McCormick. Life 
in China as it really is. In- 
cludes the hilarious ‘“‘Unex- 
purgated Diary of a Shanghai 
Baby.”’ Illustrated. $2.50 


On the Gorilla Trail 


By Mary Hastings Bradley. 
An American woman novelist 
and her five year old daugh- 
ter accompany the Akeley 
gorilla hunt to the depths of 
Africa. Illustrated. $5.00 


Historic Cambridge 


A series of exquisite pencil 
sketches of the English Uni- 
versity by the artist, J. M. 
Delbos. $2.00 


Fiction 


Pauline 

By the Baroness de Knoop. 
An English novel, distinctive 
in style and altogether un- 
usual in its depiction of 
feminine character. $2.00 


Mother of Gold 


By Emerson Hough. The au- 
thor of “‘The Covered Wag- 
on’s” new novel. $2.00 


The Thirteenth Letter 


By Natalie Sumner Lincoln. 
Famous mystery story writ- 
er’s most baffling fiction. 
February 29. $1.75 


Off the High Road 


By Annette Reid. IUlustrated 
by C. E. Brock. Entertain- 
ing and deft stories of Eng- 
lish village life. February 
29. $2.00 
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The ABC of Atoms 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 


TOM MASSON writes in the New York Times: 
“In a small volume, which can easily be read in three hours, 
Bertrand Russell has succeeded in making intelligible for av- 
erage people one of the most abstract subjects in the world. 
Such a book as Mr. Russell's helps us enormously to 
understand. As a kind of clearing house of thought, as an 
object lesson in scientific clarity, as a genuine contribution to 
the only kind of progress worth while, it bespeaks the high- 
est commendation.” 


LEIGH PAGE, writes in the New York Evening Post: 


“This excellent presentation of the present state of our know!l- 
edge of the structure and behavior of the atom is written in 
such simple language that it should be quite intelligible to the 
reader who has had no mathematical training and is ac- 
quainted with only the elements of physics and chemistry. 
Yet the subject matter includes the most recent developments 
of the theory, and the author succeeds by means of well- 
chosen illustrations and analogies in conveying to his reader 
a clear and accurate understanding of even the more compli- 
cated phenomena.” 


JOHN PILLEY writes in The Spectator (London): 


“The A BC of Atoms is a thoroughly admirable work, by 
far the best that has been written for the reader who, while 
not familiar with technical physics, wishes, nevertheless, to 
be informed of its latest developments. Mr. Russell gives us 
a very clear outline of the essential features of atomic theory 
without introducing the formidable equations that so often 
produce panic in the mind of the non-mathematical reader. 
There is very little to be said about a book that is at once so 
simple, concise and complete, but that it should be read.” 
Price, $2.00. Any bookstore can order it for you. 


Mobilizing the Mid-Mind 


By FREDERICK PIERCE 
Author of “The Unconscious Mind and How to Use It” 


Previously announced under the title “Brain Management,” this is a 
clear, simple explanation of the human machine and its suggestibility ; 
of glands and emotions; of habits of mind, conflicts and repressions, 
inhibitions, etc., with definite instructions for producing the bodily 
conditions of relaxation most favorable to autosuggestion. $3.00 


The Mystical Element of Religion 
As studied in Saint Catherine of Genoa and her Friends 


By BARON FRIEDRICH von HUGEL 
Second Edition 


A welcome re-issue of a book for some years out of print, though 
constantly in demand, with an important preface discussing the ad- 
vice received in requests for republication, and many suggestive ques- 
tions raised by his readers. It is far more than a study of St. 
Catherine of Genoa: it is an undisputed classic of mysticism and 
contemplative religion. In two volumes. $12.00 


Dante 

By EDMUND GARDNER, M.A 
A re-issue, revised and enlarged, 
the incomparably useful little book 
first issued in the Temple series 
Cyclopedic Primers. $2 


China 

By EMILE HOVELAQUE 
Translated from the French by Mrs 
Laurence Binyon. A new edition of 
a brilliant and sympathetic bool 
which has in France the reputatior 
of being, for both the general reader 
and the traveller, the best possible 
introduction to an ancient civiliza- 
tion. $3.00 


Our Unconscious Mind 


and How to Use It 

By FREDERICK PIERCE 

An aid to thinking clearly, to esti- 
mating rightly the utterances of 
others, and to greatly reducing the 
needless frictions of life. Its great 
value lies in its adaptation to every- 
day life $3.00 


Isabella d’Este 


Marchioness of Mantua 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 


Beatrice d’Este 
Duchess of Milan 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 

Two famous records of great ladies 
rulers in the most splendid courts 
of the Renaissance. $3.00 


A Gallant of Lorraine 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 

The recollections of a soldier, cour- 
tier and marechal of France who de- 
fied Richelieu. In two volumes. $7.00 


The French Revolution 
By NESTA H. WEBSTER 


Has an unusual viewpoint. $5.00 


A History of the French 


People 

By GUY DE LA BATUT and 
GEORGES FRIEDMAN 

Preface by Henri Barbusse. $3.00 


A History of the Greek 


People 

By WILLIAM MILLER 

An account of the last troubled cen- 
tury of Greek affairs. $2.0 


The Tapestry of Life 

By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT 

Reflections of a modern Victorian 
$3.5 


Carlyle Till Marriage 

By DAVID ALEC WILSON 

Author of “Froude and Carlyle.” 
$6.00 


These books are obtainable at any bookstore, postage extra; 
or, if not, they can be had direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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Dutton’s Latest Fiction 


Satan’s Bushel 

By GARET GARRETT 

{uthor of “The Driver’ and 

The Cinder Buggy” 

4 dramatic story of the excitement 
and the evil of gambling in the 
world’s food—wheat. $2.00 


Secret Service Smith 
By R. T. M. SCOTT 


The kind of book that holds you 
fascinated like a cat at a mouse- 
ad $2.00 


hoie 


Mr. Fortune’s Practice 
By H. C. GAILEY 

Author of ‘Call Mr. Fortune” 
Further experiences of the debonair 
Reggie, whose specialty is assisting 
Scotland Yard. $2.00 


Somewhere at Sea 

By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 
Stories of the new life of the sea- 
faring. With an introduction by 
Robert H. Davis of Munsey’s. $2.00 


The Diversions of Dawson 

By BENNET COPPLESTONE 
Author of “The Lost Naval 

Papers,” etc. 

This detective Dawson leads a lively 
existence, highly entertaining to 
any reader. $2.00 


Success 

By LEONIE AMINOFF 

The fourth of her brilliant portraits 
of Napoleon, against a background 
which for the first time gives him 
a correct relation to history. $2.00 


Plays 


Three Plays 
By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


Besides “Six Characters,” 
ume includes “Henry 
“Right You Are,” both of which 
are likely to be produced this sea- 
son. First American edition, 
$3.50; second $3.00 


The Changelings 

By LEE WILSON DODD 

The critics are finding more and 
more of unsuspected depths in this 
charming comedy by the author of 
“The Book of Susan.” 


Each in His Own Way 
and Two Other Plays 


By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


Leader of the modern Italian dram- 
atists, whose play, “Six Charac- 
ters in Search of an Author,” was 
the sensation of last winter. The 
“other plays’’ are “The Pleasure 
of Honesty” and “Naked.” First 
American edition, limited, $3.50. 
Second edition, $3.00. 


the vol- 
IV” and 


My Windows on the Street of 
the World 
By JAMES MAVOR 


Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Toronto, Author of “An Economic History of Rassia” 


Dr. Mavor is a man of many friendships, extended 
travel, keen powers of observation, and a dry Scots wit, 
so that he writes entertainingly of the men and move- 
ments he has seen—of great interest and value. 


The scope of his contacts is amazing. He knew the men who 
made the chairs of the Universities of Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh the blue ribbons of professorships in the seventies. 
He was in close touch with the artistic, social and literary 
movements in Scotland and England through the eighties. 
He traveled widely in Canada, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Denmark, Sweden and Russia in the nineties; later he visited 
Japan and China, Siberia and Russia again. Interspersed 
through the narrative are inimitable pen sketches of the no- 
tables he met—not dealing with the trivialities of a casual 
meeting, but genuine portraits, penetrating and full of in- 
formation. The work is at once the meatiest and the most 
entertaining of the recent volumes of reminiscences. 


$12.50 


Two volumes with 20 illustrations. 


Man and Mystery in Asia 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 
Author of “Beasts, Men and Gods” 


A book which explains the author's ability to endure a jour- 
ney which no man with less knowledge of the interior of 
Asia could have survived. His contacts with the wild life of 
the Tartar tribes, with wandering escaped convicts, with 
ginseng hunters, and with such strange solitaries as “the 
black monk” are more thrilling than any novel of wildest 
adventure. $3.00 


Episodes Before Thirty 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


Author of “John Silence,” etc. 


A remarkable self-history, revealing the hard path which 
led to the discovery of unusual power to express those deli- 
cate perceptions beyond the bounds of the five senses. $3.00 


Letters from W. H. Hudson 
Edited by EDWARD GARNETT 


Mr. Garnett was Mr. Hudson’s literary adviser and close 
friend through more than twenty years and these letters to 
him are rich in vigorous comment on books and people, ex- 
quisite descriptions of places, and thrusts of penetrating hu- 
mor. Limited edition. $7.00 


These books can be had from any bookstore; or, if not, direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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“Into such a ruck Elinor Wylie’s distin- 
guished novel, ‘Jennifer Lorn,’ with its 
high imaginative quality and its accom- 
plished literary background, comes like a 
delicate carving among factory products” 
—Mary M. Colum writes in the New 
York Post of the new novel of 


Elinor Wylie 


James Branch Cabell writes: 


‘*Jennifer Lorn’ is a quite charming book, 
compact of color and legerity and glitter. I 
have delighted alike in its wistful mocking hu- 
mors and in the fine prose of a reforming poet.” 


Edwin Bjorkman says: 


“IT have enjoyed the exquisite perfection of its 

charm. At a time when slovenliness of style 
and construction seems the indispensable price of distinction, it comes like a 
hopeful ray of light to those few who believe in beauty of form and grace of 
conception.” 


JENNIFER LORN 


A Sedate Extravaganza 


“Jennifer Lorn” excels in delicately-tinted description; the cleverly articulated 
figurines of her purposely elegant and artificial romance recall in enamelled 
vividness the best miniaturist art. The story moves from episode to episode, 
each conveying the full charm and color of the time. But the puppets also live 
and breathe, deft characterization clothes them in reality. Gerald visits India 
as a valued official in the company. The East is seen through the eyes of his 
high-bred sophistication and through the utterly feminine ingenuousness and 
temperamentality of his Dresden china bride. 


What Two Distinguished Authors Say: 


Sinclair Lewis cables: 
“Just received and read ‘Jennifer Lorn’: a novel of great distinction and in- 
sinuating charm.” 


Carl Van Vechten says: 
“T have indeed, never read a book which gave me greater pleasure; I have 
read no more than fifteen that gave me anywhere nearly as much! Jennifer 
is a masterpiece of tender, delicate, decorative humor. Milieu, situation, 
irony, décor, style, fuse into as perfect a whole as it would be possible to 
expect of anybody.” 


A special 18th Century format 
Author of “Black Armour” 


At All Bookshops $2.50 
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SECC KS SESE ON i 


“The The Rem blog Compe Pian 


TRAVEL BOOKS FOR 
TRAVELERS 


é 


TOURING 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Why Do People Travel? 
Why Do People Read Books of Travel ? 





KLOET EOL OR: 





as 
T<iOPKK > 


= aa O see and learn of unusual places. If you are 

” going to Great Britain you will want to visit 

the Lilliputian Cathedral of St. Asaph, Benjamin 

Franklin’s house in Twyford, the Wakeman of 

Ripon, and the double swan of St. Mary’s Lake. 

If you are staying home you will like to read about them. 


Profusely illus- 
trated and decorated. 


Boxed. Price, Cloth $4.00 Half-morocco $12.00 





UNVISITED PLACES OF 
OLD EUROPE 


HERE is in everyone a desire to go where others have not been. Few 
people know Shakespeare’s “Forest of Arden” in Southern Belgium, 
little Neutral Moresnet, quaint and sleepy Brenta, and other unvisited 
countries. Vacations should be unique, stimulating. 


To find a strange 
city is an unforgettable thrill. 


Illustrated with numerous photographs. 


Boxed. Price, Cloth $4.00 Half-morocco $12.00 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
920 Filbert Street ~ ~ Philadelphia 
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“The kind of book about himself that Lincoln would have enjoyed reading’’ 
INTIMATE CHARACTER SKETCHES OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By HENRY B. RANKIN 


With a Foreword by IDA M. TARBELL 


To know Lincoln before he became “great,”’ to work in his office, visit his home, exchange the 
gossip of town and street—such was young Rankin’s enviable privilege as law student in the 


famous old Herndon and Lincoln law firm. 
of startling intimacy. 


SUMMER GHOSTS AND WINTER TOPICS 
By FELIX E. SCHELLING 
Author of “Appraisements and Asperities”’ 


New Republic, are Dr. 
$2.00 


Delightfully informal as Lamb, independent as The 
Schelling’s entertaining essays on topics grave or gay. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON HILAIRE BELLOC 


By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE 
Author of “Gilbert Keith Chesterton” 


A survey of the versatile Mr. Belloc that criticizes his principal works, 
deals with his opinions on matters political and religious, and treats of 
the man as he is today Frontispiece. $2.50 


QUEER THINGS ABOUT LONDON 


Strange Nooks and Corners of the Greatest City in the World 
By CHARLES G. HARPER 


If you would know London as the tourist can never know it, as the Lon- 
doner himself often does not know it, take Mr. Harper as guide. Sixty- 
one illustrations by the author. $2.50 


SIX DAYS By ELINOR GLYN 


Author of “The Great Moment,” “Man and Maid,” etc. 


Much can happen in six days when the future is unknown and lovers have 
only the present Entombed by the explosion of a forgotten German shell, 
Laline Lester and David Lamont, in a dugout on the battlefields of France, 
play out an intense drama of courage and despair and unselfish devotion. An 
appealingly human story of six days of love in the very face of death. $2.00 


THE FURTHEST FURY 
By CAROLYN WELLS 
The New Fleming Stone Detective Story 


What have the smashed fragments of an exquisite Tanagra figurine to do 
with the double murder of Nevin Lawrence, popular author, and his charm- 
ing widowed sister? Step by step to the culmination of the tragedy the 
famous detective, Fleming Stone, uncovers the ruthless and sinister trail 
of vengeance. $2.00 


THE CLEVEDON CASE 
By NANCY and JOHN OAKLEY 


The entrance of pretty Kitty Clevedon, through his window, at fifty-three 
minutes past eleven, is the beginning of a bewildering series of happenings 
in the life of Dennis Holt, authority on criminology A detective story on 
new and original lines. $2.00 


At All Bookstores 


LONDON 
PHILADELPHIA 


With photographs never before published. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


His recollections strike the reader with a sense 


$3.00 


POISON 
MYSTERIES 


In History, Romance and Crime 
By C. J. S. THOMPSON, M.B.E. 


Four hundred and six pages of mys- 
tery, illustrated with reproductions from 
famous paintings. From cover to cover 
it holds the reader spellbound in ro- 
mance and crime. In it is the essence 
of a hundred mystery stories, the plots 
of a hundred dramas. Illustrated. $3.5( 


MOVING 
PICTURES 


How They Are Made and Worked 
By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 


New and Revised Edition. A _ veritable 
encyclopedia of the moving picture art. 
It will increase any reader's enjoyment 
of the “‘Movies”’ and introduce him to 
the innermost secrets of the wizard's si- 


lent drama. Profusely illustrated. $3.50 


A NATURALIST AT 
THE POLES 


By R. N. RUDMOSE BROWN, 
D.Sc. 


An account of the adventurous life 
works and voyages of Dr. W. S. Bruce, 
the Polar Explorer, told for the first 
time by a fellow scientist who accom- 
panied him on many of his remarkable 
expeditions. Thirty-five illustrations 
and three maps. $6.00 


MONTREAL 
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“Unquestionably better and more complete than any other Life of R.L.S.,” 
says Clayton Hamilton, author of “On the Trail of Stevenson,” of 


THe LIFE or 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


By ROSALINE MASSON 


Author of “I Can Remember Robert Louis Stevenson” 


A remarkably vivid, distinctly readable biography whose interest is by no means confined to 
lovers of R.L.S. Miss Masson has had unusual opportunity to get at the mass of new material 
brought to light since the Sir Graham Balfour work of more than twenty years ago and has pro- 
duced a full and authentic record of Stevenson’s life. Illustrated. $3.00 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRIMA DONNA 


Who can she be—this American prima donna who so frankly narrates her life-story? From 
a pathetic child in a southern town, she emerged in Italy a triumphant prima donna, young, 
beautiful, singing in all the capitals of Europe. This is the whole story of the crowded ex- 
periences in the life of a successful prima donna, a tale that is amazingly interesting from 
first page to last. $2.50 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH DRAMATISTS 


“Coming upon this group of British plays can be compared to coming upon a bright, bubbling 
stream in the midst of a burning desert,” says the Chicago Evening Post of the first four vol- 
umes in this new series of plays by living British dramatists. The volumes ready are: Exodus 
by H. F. Rubinstein and Halcott Glover; The Conquering Hero by Allan Monkhouse; Mid- 
summer Madness by Clifford Bax, and What's Wrong with the Drama by H. F. Rubinstein. 

° Each. $1.50 


BEAUTIFUL AMERICA By VERNON QUINN 


“A broad subject is chosen by the author, a subject three thousand and more miles in extent. 
But he has chosen with discretion the very finest descriptive points in our vast land. . . . A 
beautiful book, charmingly written, full of delightful story and legend and thoroughly read- 
able.”—Boston Transcript. 39 notable illustrations. $4.00 


THE MYSTERY WOMAN 


By Alice MacGowan and Perry Newberry A Real Man’s Book 


futhors of “The Million-Dollar Suitcase,” etc. And women,too, may like 


—_, . / 
A detective story that holds its suspense to the it— you can never tell: 


very last page and whose plot, disclosed by one THE 
exciting discovery after another, leads into San 


Francisco’s highest and lowest circles. The Mys- OWLS’ HOUSE 
tery Woman complicates things almost to the point 


of distraction, for she is very beautiful. $1.75 By CROSBIE GARSTIN 


Here are 
EIGHT PANES OF GLASS adventure, romance, excitement: 
By ROBERT SIMPSON 


Smuggling, wrecking, horse-trading 
Author of “The Gray Charteris,” etc. coe Ay — 


; ai with gypsies, pirating off the Bar- 
A heart-warming romance of the Scottish High- barv Coast. fighti remaki 
C 1g ‘ ast, fighting, lovemaking. 
lands. People who affectionately remember “The , & »” king 
Stickit Minister” and “Beside the Bonnie Briar “Something freshly new to delight lov- 
Bush” will enjoy this modern, truly dramatic ro- , a EO ma 

; ; n, ) ers of robust fiction.”"-—N.Y.He : 
mance of everyday life, with a deal of Scotch 1 Naat fictto Y.Herald 
canniness and humor. $2.00 ? 00 


443 FourthAve. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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With the passing of W. H. Hudson and Henri 
Fabre, William Beebe remains without peer as 
an observer of Nature. 


| GALAPAGOS: 


/  WORLD’S END 


Mr. Beebe transports the reader mto the heart of a world 
that is still in the Age of Reptiles— a world before the ap- 
pearance of Man. He found there the last of the giant Ma 
rine Iguanas, which exist nowhere else in the world. The 
fascinating record includes some ninety superb pictur 
half tone and color. 


THE TREFOIL: Wellington, Lincoln, and Truro 


A Biography of Archbishop Benson of Canterbury 


Archbishop Benson, head of the Benson family which has become a British tradition, is presented syn- 
pathetically by his son, A. C. Benson. The volume deals with some of the more intimate aspects of fam 
ily and clerical life and with many charming figures of the Victorian Era. $4.5 


Life in America from 1840 to 1850 
THE FABULOUS FORTIES 


By Meade Minnigerode 
A many-sided picture of those “garish, vulgar, ill-bred, idiotic, 


Princess Elizabeth Bibesco, 
author of two distinguished 
books of short stories, has 
written a novel of impor- 


tance and character. 


breathless, paradoxical, exuberant, magnificent, fabulous for- 
ties.” By the author of “The Seven Hills,” etc. $3.50 


DARKER PHASES OF 
THE SOUTH 
Frank Tannenbaum Reveals Sensational Facts 
A recognized authority on certain humanitarian phases of Amer- 


ican life, the author writes frankly of sociological problems pe- 
culiar to the South. $2.00 


SOME MEMORIES OF THE 
CIVIL WAR 


George Haven Putnam’s Reminiscences 
Stirring memoirs of the Civil War period and of its great men 
—Lincoln, Grant, Davis, and others. An appreciation also of 
Major General Israel Putnam, leader in the Revolutionary 
War. $2.00 


rz ™ 
WHAT IS MAN? 
By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A. 
The Editor of The Outline of Science takes up in a popular way 
and for laymen, the history of man and his environment. A 
book of importance for those interested in the Fundamentalist 
controversies. 


SUNLIGHT AND HEALTH 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby, pioneer in the discovery of the preventative 
qualities of sunlight, discusses the enormous progress made in 
this field and offers suggestions by which all of us may enjoy 
better health. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS es Publishers 


2 West 45th Street, New York 


THE FIR AND 
THE PALM 


is the story of a penniless, 
clever girl transplanted by 
the chance of a brilliant 
marriage from the shabbi- 
ness of an Italian boarding 
house to the splendor of a 
great English country house 
It is a tale of international 
society, of statesmen and 
politicians, of beauties and 
intriguing women. The au- 
thor knows this world. She 
is the daughter of Prime 
Minister and “Margot” As- 
quith and the wife of ar 
ambassador. The Fir and 
the Palm is clever, pene- 
trating, and significant of 
“more than meets the eye.” 


Dr. Johnson was once asked 
what he would do if he 
found himself alone in a 
house with a newborn baby 
“Sir,” he replied, “I would | 
feed and clothe the infant 
and bathe it in warm water.” 


The same problem confronts 
the Professor in 


THE JOYOUS 


ADVENTURER 
By Ada Barnett 


While strolling through a 
wood he comes upon Cop- 
pertop, whom he takes into 
his own home, only to find 
as the infant grows into 
manhood that he has res- 
cued a faun-like creature 
who prefers the beasts and | 
the birds to his fellow-men. 
Coppertop goes to Cam- 
bridge, where he meets a | 
girl; and thereby hangs the 
tale 
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AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT OF RLS 
By his stepson, Lloyd Osbourne 


bert Louis Stevenson’s stepson gives us here a picture which is 
ind perhaps more personal than any we have had. From 

6 to 1894, from Stevenson’s twenty-sixth year to his death at 44, 
two lived together, talked over ideals and plans of work, and 
ther wrote a number of stories. If this book contained nothing 
e than the record of the last hours of Stevenson on earth and of 
yurial on the top of Vaea, it would be warmly welcomed. $1.50 


REFLECTIONS ON THE NAPOLEONIC LEGEND 
By Albert Leon Guerard, Professor at the Rice Institute, Texas. 


\ brilliant book, written with truly Voltairian irony and wit, by one who is by no means a 
worshipper of Napoleon the Great. Much of his vast reputation is traced by the author to Na- 
poleon’s talent for advertising and to the work of other men for which he received the 
credit. $3.75 


THE THREE FOUNTAINS By Stark Young 


This book of colorful sketches, studies, and essays is a new revelation of the artistry of the 
ithor of THE FLOWER IN DRAMA. Practically all of them have an Italian setting and involve a 
contrast of Anglo-Saxon with Latin nature or viewpoint. They form a book of rare beauty 
vhich is like no other in substance or quality. $2.00 


CRITICAL VENTURES IN MODERN 
FRENCH LITERATURE By Arnold Whitridge 


The “ventures” of the author, who is a grandson of Matthew Arnold, brings the reader into 
the company of Stendhal, Sainte-Beuve, Gérard de Nerval, Barbey D’Aurévilly, Villiers de 
L’Isle-Adam, Théodore de Banville, Marie Lenéru, Sacha Guitry, and Anatole France, cover- 


o 


ing a litthe more than a century. $1.75 


THE SCHOOL OF POETRY By Alice Meynell 


An anthology for young readers, containing more than 140 poems from Shakespeare to the 


present day. $2.50 


AN ARCHITECTURAL PILGRIMAGE IN OLD MEXICO 
By Alfred C. Bossom, F.R.1.B.A. 


With its more than 150 photographs and drawings, it is by far the most comprehensive show- 
ing of Mexican architecture. Spec ial $20.00 


THE GOD OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS 


By Arthur Cushman McGiffert, President of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
$1.75 


THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE | DOOMSLAND 
By Struthers Burt By Shane Leslie 


The many who have looked with great ex- 
pectations to a full novel by Mr. Burt, in view , : 2 f 
f the originality and interest of his stories, | large picture of the Irish scene during the 


ill be confirmed in their judgment by this | twenty or thirty years which ended with the 
ook. $2.00 | recent revolution. $2.50 


In this romantic novel Mr. Leslie paints a 
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BONI & LIVERIGHT 


Among the new Goop Books 


TOLD by an IDIOT 


by Rose Macaulay 


Author of ‘Potterism’ and ‘Dangerous Ages’ 


“A masterpiece, using that restricted term in all 
strictness.’’ N.Y. Herald. ‘He who touches thisbook 
touches civilization.’”’ London Daily News. $2.00 


by Samuel Hopkins Adams 


Author of ‘Success’ 


A story taken from American life—the clash of two 
women and the lives they sway—the SIEGE of the 
old by the new. $2.00 


RAPTURE 


by Richmond Barrett 


No book within memory deals so powerfully and 
greatly with the consuming power of passion. Mr. 
Liveright considers RAPTURE the finest first novel 
he has ever read. $2.00 


MIRAGE 


by Edgar Lee Masters 


A powerful new novel by the author of Spoon River Anthology, 
The Nuptial Flight, etc. 


Mr. Masters believes Mirage to be his highest 
achievement in fiction .. .a stirring, frank book 


—one of the important publications of the season. 
$2.50 


Thy Neighbor’s 
Wife 


by Liam O'Flaherty 


The Aran Islands off the Irish 
coast are among the last 
strongholds of primitive 
Gaelic life. This story, with- 
out dialect, but with humor 
and human drama, brings 
this life to us with all its 
vivid color and homely 


The New truth. $2.00 


by John Cournos and Lovers 
Gay fantasy, satire, a Hogarth- by Franz Moinar 


ian picture of our times, a 

preposterous love affair, a The noted author of ‘Liliom’ 

friendship between a Chi- and “The Swan’ presents dia- 
logues, which with infinite 


cago pork packer anda min- 
ister who acts as his spiritual deftness and penetration 
reveal the life of troubled 


valet—a book that will stand 
out monumentally in_ this gaiety characteristic of 
Vienna. $2.00 


season's fiction. $2.00 


THE HUSSY 
by Boine Grainger 


“W hena mangoes here, there 
and everywhere looking for 
love he is called an idealist; 
when a woman does it, she 
is called a hussy.”’ A brilliant 
novel about the adventures 
and discoveries of “a hussy.’ 
$2.00 


GOOD 
BOOKS 


THE REAL 
SARAH 
BERNHARDT 


Whom Her Audiences 
Never Knew 


Mme. Pierre Berton 


This entrancing volume was 
authorized before her death by 
Mme. Bernhardt and contains 
material not in her own auto- 
biography. The London Times 
writes “Fit to stand, if not be- 
side, at least in the shadow of 
Boswell’s immortal portrait of 
Samuel Johnson.” Illustrations 
from rare photographs. $3.50 


TheFirstTime 
in History 


TwoYears of Russia’s New Life 


by Anna Louise Strong 
Introductions by Leon Trotzky 
What is actually going on in 
Russia in the greatest human 
experiment in history is told 
here in a clear, unimpassioned 
panoramic survey. Important 
to investors, to labor, to all 


interested in social progress. 
$2.00 


A Primer of 
Modern Art 


by Sheldon Cheney 


The most complete and repre- 
sentative collection of repro- 
ductions of masterpieces in all 
fields of modern art. Will not 
only thrill art lovers for its 
beauty, but will astonish all 
readers in its revelation of the 
influence of modern art on our 
life today. $6.00 


56 New 
Good Books 


Some books are neces- 
sarily missing from this 
page which you would 
liketoknow about. Write 
in for a catalog and find 
out about all the 56. 


61 WEST 48"! STREET 


NEW YORK, WY. 
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LATE BOOKS—EARLY SPRING 


THE DARK 
SWAN 


By Ernest Pascal 


You know well the ugly duckling? 


PRUNELLO 


By S. P. B. Mais 


We have heard much of England’s 
caste system, but the wide breach be- 


tween the upper middle class and the 
Have aristocracy is not fully appreciated 
In writing this powerful story of a by Americans. A young journalist’s 
plain girl’s struggle for masculine hopeless love for the daughter of a 
recognition, Mr. Pascal has touched peer shows clearly the almost un- 
upon hidden springs close to every bridgeable gap. And also that the 
woman’s heart. $2.00 colonel’s lady .. . $2.00 


MAX REINHARDT And His Theatre 


Edited by Oliver M. Sayler 


For fifteen years Professor Max Reinhardt has 
been the foremost figure in the theatres of Cen- 
tral Europe. ‘Today, because of his production 
of THE MIRACLE, he is a most provocative 
influence in America’s dramatic renaissance. This 
is the only comprehensive work on Reinhardt, the man, and his achievement. 


you ever met a dark swan? 


Profusely illustrated. $7.50 


NEV 


THE STORY OF 
BOXING 
By Trevor C. Wignall 


A history of 

from Jim Figg to 

Dempsey. 
Illustrated. 


“the fancy” 
Jack 


$6.00 


OSCAR WILDE 
His Life and 
Confessions 

By Frank Harris 


A new two-volume edition 
of Harris’s world-famous 
biography. $5.00 


GERMANY, 
FRANCE 
and ENGLAND 


By Maxmilian Harden 


Translated and Edited 
by William C. Lawton 


The most arresting book 
that has come out of Ger- 
many since the war. $2.50 


THE ROLLING 
ROAD 
By Boyd Cable 
Strong stories of the seas 


by a man who has sailed 
them. $2.00 


THE LOST FLUTE 


Translated from the 
French by Gertrude 


Laughlin Joerissen 


A charming collation of 
Chinese lyrics. $2.50 


FROM A TERRACE 
IN PRAGUE 


By Granville T. Baker 


The story of medieval 
Prague, the golden city of 
Central Europe. 


Illustrated. $4.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


PUBLISHERS BRENT ANO’ . 
BTR TENE SIA :NOITSIBT REINA ENO 


NEW YORK 


STEIN 
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Ranway 216-672 


The Quinn & Boven ©Co. 
Book Manufacturers 


RAHWAY. NJ 


a 


take great pleasure in announcing the engagement of 


MR. HARRY E. WADE 


as a New York representative 


MR. WADE’S long association with the Vail Company of Co- 
shocton, Ohio, the Vail-Ballou Company of Binghamton, New 
York, as general superintendent, and with the Caxton Composing 
Company, Inc., as president and manager, fit him admirably 
to act as the publisher’s adviser, to assist the manufacturing 
department in determining typographical arrangements, and to 
give general aid in the problems of book manufacture. 


In connection with the engagement of MR. WADE, The Quinn 
& Boden Company desires also to announce that it has taken 
over the complete equipment of the Caxton Composing Com- 
pany, 56 West Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 


With extensive added equipment The Quinn & Boden Company 
is now in a position to give better service than ever before. 


New York Office 
41 Union Square, at 17th Street 


Telephone, Stuyvesant 7322 
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“I keep six honest, servos men; 
(They taught me all Tknew): 
Their names are WHATand WH Yand WHEN, 
and HOWand WHERE and WHO.".,,_.., HOW? WHERE? 


What was the Declaration of London? WHAT are consols? Why does the date for f 
Easter vary from year to year? When and by whom was the great pyramid of Cheops’ 
built? How can you distinguish a malarial mosquito? Where is Canberra? Delhi? > 
Zeebrugge? Who was Mother Bunch? Millboy of the Slashes ? Py 


Are these ‘‘six men” serving you too? Give them an opportunity by placing + 


we -:, WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL ‘re: 
DICTIONARY ~ "teri" 


in your home, office. school, club, shop, library. This “Supreme Authority” in all 
knowledge offers service, immediate, constant, lasting, trustworthy. Answers all 
kinds of questions. A century of developing, enlarging, and perfecting under exacting 
care and highest scholarship insures accuracy,completeness, compactness, authority. 

The name Merriam on Webster’s Dictionaries has a like significance to that of 
the government's mark on a coin. The NEW INTERNATIONAL is the final author- 
ity for the Supreme Courts and the Government Printing Office at Washington. 


NEW WORDS ' Write for a sample page of the New Words, speci- 
Thousands have been added. ( anyou men of Regular and India Papers, also booklet You 
spell, pronounce, and define them? are the Jury,” prices, etc. To those 
Here are samples : naming this magazine we will send S ae ae iene SS eeeeeoesees 
vitamin Czecho-Slovak  kafirin Free a set of Pocket Maps. & G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 
narcism Murman Coast mud gun & Gentlemen: Send sample of New Words. specimen 


Esthonia juniorcollege duvetyn G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY @ Regular and India Papers, free maps, pe! Bookman. 


megabar mirrorscope overhead Springfield, Mass. Established 1831 pre 


City 


Strengthen Your Reference Library With 


THE REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF 
THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 


FIRST AND ONLY COMPLETE MEDICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


pate y this famous encyclopedia (familiarly known for nearly 40 years as “the Doc- 
tors’ Bible’’) is published primarily for the profession, every intelligent man and woman 
has at times pressing need to understand something more than a busy doctor can explain as to 
some physical condition, their own or that of another. 


The private, institutional or public library cannot indulge in a multitude of separate books on 

medical subjects, but can reasonably invest in this one all inclusive work of the highest authority 
covering every branch of medical science. A reference work of as high a standing as any already in 
your library, and which does not duplicate any of them. 


The Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences 


Now in its 39th year and new fourth revised edition, consists of Eight Imperial Octavo Volumes, 


7320 double column pages, over 5000 text engravings and 64 full page plates in color. It is very 
trongly bound in extra English muslin, green, with gold lettering. There are 3914 authoritative signed 
articles by 445 American and Canadian contributors, men of the highest rank in the profession. Not a 
literary luxury, but a most practical work which will enhance the value and usefulness of your library. 
The subscription is $10.00 per volume, $80.00 per set, express prepaid. Special discount to public and 
nstitutional libraries when ordered direct. 


Send for Prospectus, Specimen Pages, List of Contributors, and Catalogue 
Is Stedman’s Medical Dictionary in Your Library? 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY (Est. 1804) 51 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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“IT is fiction which generally first stirs the imag- 

ination and enlarges the field of thought, of 
curiosity and of vicarious experience. It is fiction 
which serves as a magic carpet upon which the individual is 
first transported out of narrow surroundings into a wider 
world.”—Jesse Lee Bennett in “What Books Can Do For You.” 


THE PARSON’S PROGRESS DAMASCUS GATE 


Compton Mackenzie Ernest Raymond 


The power that showed in “Sinister Street’’ and ‘A largely planned, competently executed novel, 
“The Altar Steps” is here again in this new novel revealing the worldliness in a minister and the 
‘ , : : oF spirituality of a man of the world. By the au- 

of Mark Lidderdale’s spiritual progress. $2.50 ond . : ~ 
F _—— thor of “Tell England. $2.00 


THE JUDGE Rebecca West 


Just published in the Murray Hill Library edi- 
tion—full limp leather—this classic now has a 
worthy format. $2.50 


THE LAST TIME Robert Hichens 


The author of “‘December Love” and “The Gar- 
den of Allah” writes a new book of stories with 
bizarre charm and a style resembling that of 
W. Somerset Maugham $2.00 


. 
GOOD HUNTING Nermen Davey eee 


Arnold Bennett 

Julian, the not-unhappy hero, is pursued by seven oiled — : 
heroines—a story which will delight the mascu- [he book is full of an atmosphere of spiritual 
line vanity and pique the feminine into real in- charm and even beauty New York Times 
terest 9 00 “This is Arnold Bennett at his best. New York 
: = Herald. $2.00 


TREVE Albert Payson Terhune THE THOUSAND AND FIRST 


Two things can ruin the life-long friendship of NIGHT 
two men—a woman and a dog Terhune makes patina i in nll Grant Overton 
you understand the unutterable through Treve, a A romance that carried back three hundred years 
Ston.taws ol $2 ‘ > ; 
golden-tawny collie. 32.00 from the moment the plane came crashing down 


$2.00 


THE HEIR : ille- 
—_——— V. Sackville-West Ci AYHANGER = Arnold Bennett 
“It is an unusual volume, this new one by V eT ee ee ee ee 


Sackville-West, thoughtfully written, and show- The first of this famous trilogy to be published 
ing deep feeling.” New York Times. 29 00 in the Murray Hil! Library edition full limp 


leather The other two will be published later 
YOUNG FELIX | F,ank Swinnerton WIFE OF THE CENTAUR 


$2.50 

“If one begins to read ‘Young Felix’ there is 

little doubt he will finish it. Mr. Swinnerton’s Cyril Hume 

style is actively infectious.’’— Phyllis Bottome, . : ob , 

: Se aggy tee e9 A first novel that silenced all pessimists by being 

New York Tribune. $2.00 : ‘ 
acclaimed a novel of beauty and genuine fineness, 
well received, and being bought for $25,000 for 


JENNIFER LORN: A Sedate “™’*"*" x 
Extravaganza Elinor Wylie ANTIC HAY a 


Sinclair Lewis cables: “Just received and read The author of “Crome Yellow,” said to be the 
‘Jennifer Lorn’: a novel of great distinction and most learned man in England, gives us a full- 
insinuating charm.” $2.50 length novel of delightful satirical portraits. $2.00 


[eem]] GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers 
Boons 244 Madison Avenue New York 
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F we had lived in the days before the art of 
printing was known, there would have been no 
need for a guide to reading. 


BOOKMAN 


ADVERTISER 


DORAN 
20,8) 5 


But in this time of 


prolific writers one will undoubtedly appreciate a terse, accu- 


rate statement of books of note. 


TUTANKHAMEN AND OTHER 
ESSAYS Arthur Weigall 


A series of essays by one of the best living author- 
ities on Egypt forms a necessary and admirable 
background for any interest in that country. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


AN OUTLINE OF THE BRITISH 


LABOR MOVEMENT 
Paul Blanchard 


An adequate and competent survey of the rise of 
the present ruling party in England, by a close 
student of the movement. $1.50 


THE STORY OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


A story of this brilliant age 
made it famous in history. 


Sidney Dark 


and the men who 


$1.25 


THE NEW WORLD OF LABOR 
Sherwood Eddy 


The most comprehensive study of labor in a dozen 
of the largest nations ever attempted by an in- 
ternational figure $1.50 


ATSTORY TELLER: Forty 
Years In London WwW. Pett Ridge 


Everyone who has been to London, everyone whe 
hopes to go and everyone who will never go 
should read this delightful book. Illustrated. $4.00 


THE TOMB OF TUT- 
ANKH-AMEN 
Howard Carter and A. C. Mace 


The only authentic 

the discovery in the 
has held public 
coverer himself 


account of 
Kings which 
by the dis- 

$5.00 


and authoritative 

Valley of the 
interest for months 
104 illustrations 


| 
| 
| 
| 


}3,0,8):&}) 244 Madison Avenue 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 


W. S. GILBERT: 
His Life and Letters 
Sidney Dark and Rowland Grey 


Gilbert’s humor, verse, Bab Ballads and drawings, 
and a great deal of Sullivan is here in this good 
volume. Illustrated. $5.00 


TWELVE TESTS OF 


CHARACTER 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D. 


rich in historical reference 
and apt illustrations, this trenchant and distin- 
guished will be counted among the most 
significant books of the day. $1.50 


Timely in its appeal, 


book 


TALES OF TRAVEL 


Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 


“In the space of 400 large pages, generously il- 
lustrated, Lord Curzon takes his readers on a 
world-wide journey, proving himself a fascinating 
conductor and travel guide.”’ Illustrated. $7.50 


WAR: ITS CAUSES, CON- 
SEQUENCES AND CURE 
Kirby Page 


This has been called the most challenging book of 
the year which no one should fail to read. $1.50 


SAM SLICK 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton 


All the best of Sam Slick, the famous clock-maker, 
collected in this book. Illustrated with end papers 
and portrait-frontispiece. $2.50 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


Gilbert K. Chesterton 


with all of 
$1.25 


The life of this beloved saint 
beauty and much of its paradox. 


Publishers 
New York 
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The Atlantic is now printing record editions, but great 
care is taken to supply only assured public demands. 


We ask all NEW READERS, therefore, to subscribe 
now or to leave a definite order with a news agent. 


The Atlantic Announces 
FOR MARCH 


POPUOUUUUAOTDUUTODOAT DEED 


WHERE AND WHEN TO DIE By George W. Alger 
This is no matter of your personal convenience, but a question of 1m- 
portance for your heirs. Mr. Alger discusses the possible and probable 
taxation of your inheritance in a way which will, the Atlantic guar- 
antees, rouse your whole interest. 


LONDON IN THE EIGHTEEN-EIGHTIES 
By A. Edward Newton 


TORE LULL 


If you have music in your soul, read this. 


REPTILES AND ANGELS By C. G. D. Stewart 


Mr. Stewart recites most engagingly a hospital experience, not too 
pathological and very personal. 


THE CAPTAIN’S WIFE By Arthur Mason 


One of Mr. Mason’s best. 


HUMAN NATURE AND GRAPHOLOGY 
By Archer Wall Douglas 


A paper to interest the incredulous. 


TUL 





THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
Rumford Building, Concord, N. H., or 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00* for a thirteen months’ new subscription to the 
Atlantic Monthly, beginning March, 1924. 


Name — ‘. ————e 


CUUEDEUCRORUDUEE ECE 
THOU 


City sniiailiaabanninnansiaaidia State 





*Foreign postage $1.08 extra; Canadian postage 54c extra 
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The ROUTE 


of the 


Old French Explorers 


All the intimate comfort of your club and the 
luxury of a first-class hotel are combined on 
these magnificent Canadian Pacific steamships. 
Beautifully appointed state rooms—lounges 
drawing rooms—gymnasiums— libraries—and 
spacious decks provide recreation to suit every 
temperament and make the voyage to Europe 
a delightful vacation. Accommodations, service 
and cuisine are all Canadian Pacific standard. 
The Empresses of the Atlantic, carrying first, 


second and third class passengers—sail regu- 
larly from Quebec. Two days in sheltered 
water down the St. Lawrence, past forests and 
cliffs and picturesque towns of the old French- 
Canada. Then only four days open sea to 
Cherbourg, Southampton and Hamburg. The 
Monoclass Cabin Ships (one class) sail regu- 
larly from Montreal and Quebec to Liverpool, 
Southampton, Glasgow, Belfast, Cherbourg 
and Antwerp. 


It is wise to make reservations early. See any Canadian Pacific Steamship Agent—offices 


nearly everywhere. 


In New York at 44th and Madison, in Chicago at 40 N. Dearborn. 


Canadian Pacific 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 
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Edna 
kerber’s 


SO BIG 


ym can’trun away farenough,”’ 
the old wife said to the young 
bride Selina, “‘except you stop 
—? you can’t run away from 
ife.”’ 


“ve ere in quie igh Prairie, that incred 
Because critics on both n there in quiet H = incre 


sides of the Atlantic are 
saying that her short sto 
ries are the best being 
written in English to-day 
and because her “The 


ible Dutch farming district set like a green gem 
against dusky Chicago, life came to Selina. 

Her portion was rich and full—and you will 
feel that Selina is one of fiction’s great charac 


Girls” was one of the two 
best novels of 1921, Edna 
Ferber’s new novel should 
be first om your spring 27.00 
list of best books. — 


Booth 





ters when you read her story as told by Edn 
Ferber. 


Joseph Conrad’s 
Tarkington’s THE ROVER 
THE MIDLANDER 


\ romance by a great literary favorite 
which is now a best-seller. Unquestion 
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THE VIKING HEART 


By Laura Goodman Salverson 


“Borga is a magnificent figure; she would have been a fit bride 
the finest bit of writing in any Canadian novel. 
The characters live; one feels one knows them well. 


for a Viking . 
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The International Book Review. 
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F. M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full wnformation sent upon application 


OU ARE A WRITER. Don’ t you ever need 
help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott and others, for most of whom 
I have also done expert editing, helping authors 
to make their work saleable 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
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special department for plays 
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and motion-pictures 
The Writers’ Workshop, Inc 
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they are constantly recommending our courses, 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


Established 1497 
Dept. 295 Springfield, Mass. 
We publich The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
tive booklet free. We also publish The Wr er’ # Monthly, 
the lead ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 
25e, ansual subscription $3.00. 


Edited by 


THE WRITER'S MONTHLY , ,£4*s¢ >” 


A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


CAROLYN WELLS says: “The best maga- 
sine of ite kind because it is PRACTICAL.” 


Bingle copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Dept. 11 Springfield, Mass. 


Writing for the Magazi 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 

Authoritative help on all kinds of maga 
zine writing with reliable new data on what 
the editors want and how they want it 
written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the 
Magazines is a fine epitome of common sense in 
literary procedure. It seems to foresee every diffi- 
culty of the novice and to throw light even upor 
the path of the professional It is a sufficient 
coefficient for the scribe in his scramble up the 
slopes of Parnassus: It will help thousands.” 

Cloth, uniform with The Writer's Library, 

xvi + 260 pages Postpaid, $1.75 
Descriptive Leaflet Free 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 Springfield, Mass 
569 West 150th Street, New York City 


PROFESSIONAL CRITIC 


and book reviewer will revise and criticize MSS. for 
professional writers and amateur writers of ability 
Conscientious, personal service. Write for terms 


H. K. ELLINGSON 


Box 523 Colorado Springs, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Rates and samples 
on request. 

EDWIN B. PEEBLES 
1548 Waverly Ave. DETROIT 


Strengthen Your Work and 


Increase Your Sales 


By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
2225 W. Grace St. Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also 
been on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Street and Smith, and the Munsey 
publications 

All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy's persona! 
attention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Club members 
» We assist in 
preparing special articles, 


papers, speeches, debates. Expert scholarly ser- 
vice suited to your requirements, highly endorsed 
Revision of manuscripts, story and books, « 
specialty. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please mentiqgn THe BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 








THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


“‘The well-made book costs no more” 


Your year’s 
publishing costs 


[ will pay every publisher to go over his 
last year’s profit-and-loss accounts with 
these points in mind: 


(1) Ratio of manufacturing costs to total 
expenses. 


(2) Profitable books—could they have made 
more money if delays had been avoided, quality 
or design improved, or shortages eliminated? 


(3) Unprofitable books—could production 
factors have changed the red to black? 


(4) Overhead—how much valuable time of 
able employees was spent on details and follow- 
up with which they ought not to have been 
bot hered? 


The Plant Complete can usually compete on 
a price basis alone. And beyond the estimate 
price, it can prove handsome savings when 
the publisher’s sales and overhead are given 
proper consideration. 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


The Plant Complete 


TYPESETTING :: ELECTROTYPING :: PRINTING 
BINDING :: EDITORIAL SERVICE 


Please mention THe Booka N in writing to advertisers. 





$5, $10, $15, $20, etc. 


Any of your friends sailing? If so, 
don’t allow them to depart without 
one—it insures pleasant hours on 
shipboard, not only to them but to 
others, as most passengers are inter- 
ested in reading and discussing the 
latest book. 

Personal selection can be made by the 
sender, or by BRENTANO’S, if de- 
sired. Deliveries made to all steamers. 


BRENTANO’S ‘newvorx 


Booksellers to the World 


The co-author of 
“Town and Gown” 


writes a new novel 


HALF GODS 


BY 
LYNN MONTROSS 


A modern family 


A young girl back from 
her first big-city job 


A portrait gallery of the 
clergy and the ques- 
tion: 


Has the Church a Place 
on Main Street? 


At All Booksellers $2.00 RS ‘ RAN 


“ . . he was a Troubadour of a newer 


and nobler romance. He was a lover. 
He was a lover of God and he was 
really and truly a lover of men.” — 


SUCHIS ™ 


ST. FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


A biography and appreciation of this 
beloved saint in Chesterton’ s happiest 
manner. 


A volume of 


Doran’s Modern Readers’ 
Bookshelf 


DORAN 
| 340,80) sts) 


BERMUD A 
LINE 


At All Bookshops $1.25 


Bermuda Government's O ficial Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA 


Playground of Eternal Springtime 
(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
Only 2 Days From New York 
SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 
From New York 
we Wednesday and Saturday 
Landing passengers directly at 
Hamilton k, avoiding delay and 
AP inconvenience of transfer by ten- 
Tickets good on either Steam- 
er, insuring unequalled express ser- 
vice via Palatial New Twin-Screw 
Oil-burning Transatlantic Liners. 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,000 Tons’ Displacement 
No Passports Modern Hotels All Sports 
including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse 
Racing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. George, Ber- 
muda, Finest Cuisine and Service, Tennis, 
Golf, Magnificent Tiled Swimming Pool. 
WEST INDIES 
Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the Caribbean Sea 
For Illustrated Booklet on Bermudas or 
St. George Hotel or West indiee, write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street NEW YORK 
er Any Lecal Tourist Agent 











